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INTRODUCTION. 



It is presumed that the title chosen for the following work will 
not be found inapplicable, although its date sufficiently indicates 
that it does not treat of Wycliffe's personal history, nor of the 
times in which he lived. Its design is to illustrate the tenets he 
taught, and to exhibit the influence they continued to exert over 
a succeeding generation ; and with this view they have been blen- 
ded with an historical narrative of the fifteenth century. The 
Wycliffites had not only to endure reproach as heretics, and to 
risk the dangers that attended it j they had also to bear their part 
in the troubles of their country, both in public and private life. 
In connection with these, their position must have been peculiarly 
trying ; frequently isolated in their respective families, and actu- 
ated by motives and convictions at variance with commonly-re- 
ceived opinions. They had little to expect from the revolutions 
of empire, yet they were, like others, involved in the temporal 
consequences of such events, according to the sphere of life they 
occupied. Surely the faith which sustained them under this 
double pressure must have been real, and the sweets of its conso- 
lations felt to overbalance any trial which its profession might 
produce. 

It is well known that the doctrines of the Reformation were 
widely diffused in England as early aa the fourteenth century ] 
and that Wycliffe earned for himself the title of " The Morning 
Star of the Reformation.'^ The marriage of Richard the Second 
with the Princess Anne of Bohemia, occasioned a considerable 
intercourse between that country and England, which promoted 
the circulation of the doctrines of Wycliffe on the Continent of 
Europe, until his name became a watchword of persecution, and 
the Imown possession of his works, a warrant for its exercise. 
The prejudice against the English Doctor was still in existence 
when Luther's contest began ; for we find that one of the popular 
outcries was, " He is a Bohemian by birth, and of Bohemian pa- 
rents — he was brought up at Prague, and instructed from the 
writings of Wycliffe.'' This assertion was of course, untrue; 
but '' the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit ;" 
and, therefore, the people of the world seek for second causes, 
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when they behold mighty effects arising, while the Christian, 
although he does not undervalue means, looks above them ; for he 
knows that without Divine influence, there can be no awakening 
to life, of those who are *' dead in trespasses and sins." Luther 
did not take his belief from Wycliffe — he took it from the Bible, 
where Wycliffe had found it before ; but on some important points 
the earlier reformer was the clearer of the two — especially on the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which he and his disciples decidedly 
condemned and forsook ; while Luther, notwithstanding his native 
vigor of mind, was never wholly emancipated from the influence 
of this mysterious and antiscriptural tenet of the dark ages. 

We find, however, that the Reformation which took place, 
through the instrumentality of Wycliffe, is coldly acknowledged 
by many who now bear the name of Protestant, and who cannot 
be ignorant of its nature or its extent. His measures of reform 
were of too sweeping a character to suit the taste even of some of 
those who live in the present day ; it is no great wonder that he 
was found to be tar in advance of his own age, that enemies mis- 
represented him, and that some of his own influential friends 
were not prepared to follow him to the bold conclusions to which 
his doctrines led. He has been accused of meddling too much 
with worldly politics, but it was diflficult to draw a clear line in 
the matter, in days when the church claimed dominion over the 
bodies and temporalities, as well as the minds of men. Of late 
years efforts have been made to do justice to the memory of the 
English Reformer, by the republication of such of his writings as 
have escaped the ruthless hands which consigned so many of them 
to the flames, and the subject is becoming familiar, as it is in- 
teresting. 

There were great numbers who entered into the spirit of Wyc- 
liffe's teaching ; fbr all the unbelief and the malice of man were 
insufficient to uproot the plant whieh a greater than he had plan- 
ted, and which grew up to be a shadow and a solace to his spirit- 
ual children, when convulsed England was emphatically a " weary 
land." But from the period of the Reformer's death to the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, a cloud envelopes the history of the little flock 
that maintained his doctrines ; the Church of Rome asserts that 
she held undisputed sway over England's faith in the interval, 
and this assumption, destitute of truth, is too often inconsiderately 
admitted, although witnesses are not wanting to speak to the con- 
trary. 

Amid the war of words, and division of sects, it is pleasant and 
profitable to mark the oneness of belief which on most, if not all 
fundamental points, identifies the Church of Christ universal. It 
is delightful to trace the stream of immutable Divine truth, as it 
rolled through sands that well nigh absorbed it, and under the 
shadowing shroud of many a dark obstacle which concealed it, 
while yet it was neither entirely dried up nor wholly hidden ; for 
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the flock, scattered and peeled, and small in number, were led to 
it when they could find no other means of satisfying the thirst of 
their immortal souls. The Albigenses and Waldenses drank of 
the waters that flowed from the smitten rock, even from apostolic 
days. Britain lacked not her witnesses ; Scotland had not quite 
forgotten her ancient Culdees, with their pure scriptural faith, 
before the same truths began to be echoed by the LoUard.s of 
Kyle ] and England's testimony was clear and decided, through a 
lengthened period previous to the Reformation. 

The following pages make no pretensions to bring to light new 
facts, but simply to revive the old, and present them in a new 
form. If it be asked why the style of story is used to elicit im- 
portant truths, it is not di^cult to find an answer. There is a 
large class of individuals who read, not so much for edification, 
as for amusement ; in many of the works of fiction they peruse, po- 
pery is invested with paramount interest, the fancy is captivated, 
and truth suffers as the result. The foundations of right prin- 
ciple are undermined ; popery, open or disguised, progresses by 
soft and stealthy footsteps, under the deleterious influences abroad 
for its promotion, and the citadel, which might have presented a 
steadfast front to the storm, can be overthrown by the unsuspected 
sappers, the extent of whose operations may not be fully devel- 
oped until the match is lit, and the terrifying explosion startles 
the unwary in their supposed stronghold. Books which minister 
food to the fancy are often dangerous, but although they may be 
condemned and disapproved, they will, nevertheless, be read by 
those who would suffer the didactic treatise, with its pure and 
holy precepts, to lie unopened ; and it is to be lamented that this 
well-known fact is laid hold of for perverting and misleading the 
youthful mind. Imagination, however, must have its legitimate 
use, and may it not be employed to counteract such evils as its 
own injudicious exercise produces ? It too often sacrifices at the 
shrine of vice, or vanity. May it not properly be dedicated to the 
service of the Gospel, and led captive in the triumphal march of 
truth? 

As in story, so also commonly in history. In dealing with 
times in which a few faithful and enlightened individuals testified 
and suffered for the Bible doctrines they believed, little sympathy 
with them has been evinced. The only prominent place assigned 
to religion is occupied by the Popish Church ; while very often 
we find a sentence of undiscriminating censure pronounced upon 
the dissentient minority. We read of the romantic honor of 
chivalry : of heroic crusaders who were as relentless in their per- 
secutions of the primitive Vaudois, as they were in their wars of 
contest with the followers of the false prophet for the possession 
of the holy land ; we hear little in praise of that simple and scrip- 
tural faith which, when embraced in sincerity and truth, must in 
all ages be productive of the like sanctifying effects. 
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Religioos narratWe usually portrays the quiet scenes of dome^ 
tio life, and there, certainly it is, that the firuits of the Spirit's 
work are best seen and ^ted ; but we must call to mind, that 
what we name romance, was real life in such periods as the Wars 
of the Roses, which need no exaggeration to give effect to their 
dismal details. 

The leading historical facts, and the theological doctrines con- 
tained in " The Wyeliffites,'' will be found in accordance with the 
sources of authentic information to which we have access ; and it 
is hoped that the work will not suffer in the estimation of its 
readers because it includes so many secular eyents not relating 
directly to the religious controyersy of the times. It goes forth 
in the anticipation that it may perhaps gain admission into some 
circles where books of greater importance might fail to secure the 
time and attention which they require and desenre. 

iNyxRNESS, 24th September^ 1S46. 
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CHAPTER L 

" But, aboye.ftll, in her own light arrayed, 
See Mercy's grand apocalypse displayed ^, 
The sacred book no longer suffers wrong, 
Bound in the fetters of on unknown tongue ; 
But speaks with plainness, art could never mend, 
What simplest minds can soonest comprehend." — Cowrau 

Ages of spiritual darkness had overspread the world, 
and the minds of men, by a gradual debasing prooeas, 
had been brought either into a state of such ignorance or 
lethargic indifference concerning divine truth, that no 
resistance was offered to the additional demands made 
from time to time on their credulity. The religion of 
the people degenerated into forms of soul-degrading 
superstitions ; and those who, elevated on the highest 
pinnacles of human advancement, deemed themselves 
free, were slaves in the most vital sense of the term. 

It is true, there was no time so dark that no exception 
existed to this general rule. Taught by the Divine Spirit 
there were individuals that burst the shackles which 
sought to confine them. Obscured as the fundamental 
principles of Christianity were beneath the " hay, straw, 
and stubble," that had been heaped upon them, there yet 
remained light enough to make the " darkness visible ;" 
for no contrivance can effectually shut out that heavenly 
illumination which irradiates the minds of God's children. 
Under the conviction of a broken law, and the knowledge 
of a sinful heart from which every rebellion proceeded, 
fiuoh earnestly desired to be delivered from " the body 
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of this death."* But it was iixyain that they turned a 
longing eye to the means of grace prescribed by the 
church which assumed to be infallible ; all her rites and 
ceremonies contained no balm for the healing of a wounded 
spirit ; a long and painful struggle was often experienced, 
but rest was at length found in the finished work of Him 
whose life, death, and resurrection, became their refuge ; 
whose intercession is alone effectual, and in whose sacri- 
fice, once offered, is complete redemption. 

Some of these hidden ones went down to the grave, of 
whose mental history we have no record ; by others an 
open testimony was borne, but this light was, in most in- 
stances, quenched by the power of that tremendous ma- 
chinery which had become irresistible, raised as it was 
on the ruins of the dearest privileges and consolations of 
immortal creatures ; so that the doctrines of the apostles, 
together with "simplicity, and godly sincerity," made 
their dwellings in the fastnesses of northern Italy, and 
southern France. 

The time arrived at last when in England the voice of 
truth was to be raised from the heart of th^ apostate 
church herself, and the wrath of man was restrained un- 
til many an echo had caught and repeated the sound. 
Something had already been effected by Bradwardine, 
but Dr. John Wycliffe was privileged to be the honored 
instrument of that great awakening which took place 
among his fellow-countrymen regarding the state of cor- 
ruption into which their church was sunk, and the public 
situations he held in the University of Oxford, as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Master of Baliol College, facilitated 
the spread of his opinions. The begging friars aroused 
his indignation, aild he boldly lifted his voice against the 
impositions of that favored class. He proceeded to attack 
with energy the many gross corruptions and errors pa- 
tronized or professed by the church. Her thunders were 
directed against him, her engines set in motion for his 
destruction, but he had a work to accomplish, and protec- 
tors were raised up for his defence, that he might be pre- 
' served until that work was done. 

'' * Romans vii. 24. 
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The widely-spread influence of WyclifFe's doctrines is 
proved by his enemies, for the Council of Constance con- 
sidered them so formidable as to require their interfe- 
rence, and they decreed that the bones of the Reformer 
should be dug from his grave and burned, to testify their 
horror at his heresy. 

But their efforts to stay the progress of gospel truth 
were ineffectual ; the seed had taken deep root, and 
though some fainted and went back in the hour of trial, 
and others became themselves the most violent persecu- 
tors of their former brethren, a large number adhered to 
their principles in the face of proscription and persecution. 

The general historian has, for the most part, h^d little 
sympathy with a sect everywhere spoken against, and 
which was chiefly composed of persons in the middle or 
lower walks of society. Now and then we find mention 
made of conversions among the priesthood, and the upper 
classes ; but throughout, they are commonly distinguished 
as dreaming visionaries, or enthusiastic fanatics, known 
by the name of Lollards ; and to find any authentic 
statement relative to their belief, we must turn to such 
books as Foxe's Martyrology. There is evidence enough, 
however, to' assure us, that the witness continued in a 
visible church or company of believers, till their numbers 
and distinctive characters were lost in the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. 

In the intervening time many of the Wycliffites suf- 
fered persecution for conscience-sake ; the fire and the 
fagot had proved the sincerity of some, while others lan- 
guished out a painful existence in the dreary and un- 
wholesome prison of Saltwood. 

Our narrative opens at the period when Edward the 
Fourth had ascended the throne, after a violent and pro- 
tracted struggle with the Lancastrian family. To enter 
upon the minute history and respective merits of the 
rival houses, or to follow them through the many dismal 
scenes which preceded this period, would be foreign to 
the purpose ; but a running sketch may facilitate a right 
understanding of the position in which matters stood at 
tliis time. 
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At the death of Henry the Fifth, his son and succes- 
sor was in infancy ; when his long minority came to an 
end, he exhibited none of the characteristics that might 
have enabled him to grapple with the difficulties of his 
situation. He had no talent for government, he was a 
lover of peace in a boisterous age ; and his morality and 
gentleness were not much appreciated where a decided 
and vigorous mind was wanting. The princess chosen 
to share his throne was in almost every respect different 
from him ; but if Margaret of Anjou loved power, and 
showed more of the lioness than the lamb, she lived in 
evil times, and the sterner points of her character were 
drawn out, while the more pleasing traits were hidden in 
the clouds of faction and civil war. Imbecility on the 
one hand, and rashness on the other, paved the way for 
general dissatisfaction, and the Duke of York became 
the leader of a popular and tumultuous movement, under 
the pretext of redressing national grievances, and con- 
trolling the councils of the state. 

A design upon the crown was soon discovered to be 
his ultimate object; the renowned Earl of Warwick 
espoused his cause, and after various sanguinary engage- 
ments, the York interest prevailed. The Duke did not 
live to see the consummation of his ambitious wishes, 
having fallen in a battle with the troops under the Queen's 
command. His eldest son, the Earl of March, took up 
a position with his army in the neighborhood of London, 
and there the Earl of Warwick proposed him to the peo- 
ple as their sovereign. A large party in the nation con- 
sidering his title to the throne superior to that of Henry, 
he was hailed with acclamations, and the following day 
received the homage of many of the nobility. The con- 
tending armies still kept the field, but the cause of Ed- 
ward was ultimately successful, and the victory at Hexham 
left him with comparative security on the throne. Queen 
Margaret and her son became fugitives, and King Henry 
a prisoner in his enemy's hands. 

Edward, thus delivered from fear of opposition, began 
to insinuate himself into the good graces of his subjects. 
H« is said to have been very handsome, and of a pleasing 
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addtess ; and these popular qualities were of no small 
service in recommending him to the affections of thosd 
he wished to engage in his interest ; but under a polished 
exterior, he was cold and selfish, and the future occur- 
rences of his reign proved the cruelty of his disposition. 

The reign of Edward the Fourth was, nevertheless, not 
very remarkable for religious persecution. There might 
be various reasons for this ; the Wycliffites themselves 
were perhaps rendered cautious through the dread re- 
membrance of the cruel examples made of their fathers 
and brethren, and probably they owed their temporary 
tranquillity in a great degree to the singular aspect of 
national affairs, governed as they were alternately by the 
factions of York and Lancaster, and under the varying 
sway of two living monarchs, who occupied the throno 
by turns. It is not wonderful if attention should be 
partially withdrawn from the religious belief of persons 
who were glad enough to enjoy their opinions in peace, 
while England groaned under a war so disastrous as to 
have reduced her nobility by death and confiscation to 
the number of one duke, four earls, one viscount, and 
twenty-nine barons.* 

Occasionally, however, the dangerous innovators, as 
the popish church esteemed them, were called into notice 
by a discovery of some secret meeting for reading the 
scriptures, or by some bold and ^conscientious man ven- 
turing to give expression to the heaven-taught lessons 
he had received. Then, the jealousy of the priesthood 
took the alarm, nor rested till the hated heretic was 
hunted down and destroyed. So that even in the time 
when fewest examples were made of the professors of 

* "Edward (IV.), determined to secure that crown by law 
which he had gained by arms, issued writs. May 23, (1461), sum- 
moning a Parliameat to meet at Westminster July 6 ; but the un- 
settled state of the country, and the dre^ of an invasion ttom 
Scotland, caused it to be prorogue to Nov^nber 4. So many of 
the nobility had fallen in battle, or died on the scaffold, or had 
been driven into exile, that there remained only one Dul&e, four 
Earls, one Viscount, and twenty-nine Barons, who were summon* 
isd to this Parliament/'^HsNAY's History of Great £ritam, vol. ix. 

fttige ise. 
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the dbotrines of Wycliffe, it was dangerous to oonfesa 
conyictions which went to prove that the Church of Borne 
was believed to be the " mystery of iniquity."* 

It has already been remarked, that few among the 
higher classes of society were converts to the new opin- 
ions ; but there were members of distinguished families 
who worshipped the God of their fathers after the man- 
ner the Church of Rome called heresy. 

^' Like gleanings of an oliye-tree thej show 
Here and there one upon the topmost bough." 

When a member of the aristocracy did embrace these 
views, and consequently, refuse to bow before the idol 
shrines which had received the homage of his ancestors, 
it was, doubtless, considered a blot on his escutcheon, 
snd lamented over by those who loved him, as it was 
matter of scorn and contempt to his more common ac- 
quaintances. If the individual thus regretted happened 
to possess qualifications that rendered him an ornament 
to his station, then was it said, ^' Is it not a pity to see 
one so gifted laboring under a delusion so sad ?" We 
must believe that this was the case, for human nature, 
true to the stamp inherited by the fall of Adam, still 
utters the same sentiments, when one wont to be the at- 
traction of a fashionable circle, discovers the sinfulness 
of his heart, and the vanity of his life, and turns to the 
diligent consideration of what he must do to be saved. 
The taint of heresy had entered more than one family, 
whose names will soon be familiar to the reader, and 
whose principles and opinions shall be developed by their 
lives and actions, 

* 8 Theas. U. 7. 
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CHAPTER II. 

*^ We boast some rich ones whom the gospel sways ; 
And one who wears a coronet and prays." — Cowper. 

History conveys to us very impressive ideas oi the 
power and magnilicence of the English barons. In 
times when usurpation was no very rare occurrence, 
the stability of the throne might be said to depend on 
their favor and loyalty, and many of the most powerful 
families were connected, by ties of relationship, to the 
royal family. Seldom had there been more urgent need 
to conciliate those who "had the might," and secure 
their cordial support, than during the Wars of the 
Roses. Tiie upper ranks alone might be said to feel 
any interest in the eventual triumph of either party ; 
the common people followed their feudal lords, caring 
very little about the side on which they were ranged, 
and equally willing to contend for the opposite, should 
their leaders happen to change their colors, which they 
not unfrequently did, and by the unprecedented variety 
of fortune which marked those changing times, occasion- 
ally outwitted themselves. 

Among those who with undeviating faith had adhered 
to the Lancastrian interest, was the family of De Clif- 
ford. At the period our story commences, Clifford 
Castle was inhabited by the Countess de Clifford and 
her two sons, their father having been dead several 
years. The non-age of the young Earl had hitherto 
prevented his being personally involved in the struggle, 
but his prepossessions were all in favor of the red rose ; 
and just arrived at the time of life when he might be 
expected to act for himself, he would have thrown the 
weight of his influence into the scale ere the defeat at 
Hexham, had not private family circumstances effeota- 

2 
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ally restrained him. His fe.ther, in his anxiety for the 
welfare of his house, had made a peculiar settlement, 
which left with his son and heir scarcely a shadow of 
power till he should have completed his twenty -fifth 
year. His entire confidence in the talents of his wife, 
and his knowledge of her strength of mind,' determined 
him on appointing her sole guardian of his almost infant 
sons ; and uncertain whether the eldest should prove 
himself a bold and energetic character, he thought it 
safest to extend his minority to an unusual term. The 
Countess held the control thus delegated to her with a 
steady hand, and steered her way cautiously through the 
quicksands of those perilous years. Her own high con* 
nections increased her influence, and she enjoyed, in her 
sphere, a kind of undisputed dictatorship. 

She had early imbibed a dislike to Queen Margaret, 
by whom she had imagined herself not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. Quite sensible of her own importance, she 
was offended at the queen's apparent insensibility to it. 
Margaret would have acted wisely in conciliating one 
whose family interest might have proved so valuable to 
her ; but she recoiled from suiting her deportment to 
the taste of those whose manner seemed to demand it, 
and Lady de Clifford finally absented herself from the 
court altogether. Entirely alienated from the queen, 
and viewing the weak capacity of the king with con- 
tempt, opportunity alone was wanting to detach her 
entirely from the Lancastrian party. 

When the Duke of York began to sound the inclina- 
tions of the English and Welsh nobles on the subject of 
his own claim to the crown. Lady de Clifford had no 
difficulty in bringing to her recollection that in past 
times her own family had supported the cause of the 
Mortimers. She gave the Duke to understand that she 
wished well to his cause, but pleaded her peculiar po- 
sition for declining to take part in it openly. The young 
Earl had made up .his mind to abide patiently by the 
letter of his father's arrangements ; and although now 
beyond his natural majority, his influence was only 
increased to the amount of his having the privilege of 
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dissenting in any important matter, and something like 
a joint agreement became necessary between himself and 
his mother, to make the wheels of domestic management 
run smoothly ; he seldom made use of this right, how- 
ever, except when proposals were made to which he 
found it impossible to assent. He was of a studious 
cast of mind, and devoted his abundant leisure to the 
acquisition of knowledge ; while a taste for music afford- 
ed a source of enjoyment to himself and others, and he 
frequently enlivened the family circle by his own per- 
formance. 

This was very agreeable to his mother ; for the grace 
and refinement which made his society so pleasant, was 
united with a manliness and decision quite to her mind. 
But these traits which otherwise would have afforded 
her unmingled delight, she began to suspect might one 
day prove very inconvenient. She had strong reasons 
to think that his views oh some important points differed 
materially from her own ; and she had projects which 
could not now be easily carried into effect without his * 
concurrence. She often introduced, in conversation, 
remarks on the political aspect of the times, but she 
could never gather from her son any encouragement to 
avow her entire change of sentiments. Her own ac- 
count of Queen Margaret had made as unfavorable an 
impression on his mind as she could wish, at an early 
period of his life; but now there was evidently deep 
sympathy for the unfortunate, coupled with disappro- 
bation of the fearful sacrifice the Duke of York hesitated 
not to make for the attainment of the crown, by embroil- 
ing the country and wasting its resources from end to 
end. These opinions were never obtruded, unless drawn 
forth ; and the Countess Was not without hope that 
when the nation should have settled down, and the York 
dynasty be securely established, her son would consent 
to come out in the new political » complexion She 
thought his objections were chiefly fostered by the old 
family leanings, and she resolved to use her address in 
endeavoring to disabuse his mind of them. 

The younger De Clifford, though inferior in point of 
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capacity to his brother, possessed a large share of his 
mother's affections, and she often consulted him, more 
with the view of invigorating his mind, than in the 
expectation of deriving from him any valuable counsel. 
Aymer was fond of show, and wondered oftentimes at 
his brother's evident indifference to the outward dignity 
of his situation ; but Howard de Clifford had that true 
nobility of mind which is unaffected by the objects that 
attract and occupy the crowd. 

But for some time back. Lady de Clifford had enter- 
tained suspicions concerning her eldest son, to the pain 
of which his mere political views were very secondary, 
and the consequences of which she dreaded acutely. 
Her attention had first been drawn towards this subject 
by the family confessor, who had whispered in the lady's 
ear his doubts of the Earl's orthodoxy. It was evident 
enough that the young man was slack in his devotions, 
according to their sense of the term ; he was frequently 
missed from the chapel, and the Countess became seri- 
ously alarmed ; for it were a grief and a reproach she 
had never contemplated that the heir of so venerable a 
house should become a Wycliffite — a despised Lollard — 
a gospeller ! 

The shifting sands offer not a more formidable check 
to the ocean's waves, than the efforts of man to overturn 
the work which is divine, but often does he attempt the 
hopeless task; and many were the consultations held 
between the lady and Father Francis, about the means 
to be used for counteracting what they called the grow- 
ing evil, while the mind of the Earl had been gradually 
opening to the light, and casting ofTthe bonds of darkness. 

Almost every establishment of the magnitude of Clif- 
ford Castle maintained a number of domestic church- 
officials. The chapel was a necessary appendage, and to 
the chapel a band of singers and other functionaries was 
indispensable ; so that ng sooner did De Clifford begin to 
shrink from being a partaker in idolatrous worship, than 
his absence from the stated devotions was immediately 
marked. In fact, his earliest doubts concerning the truth 
of the Komish creed were fostered, in listening to the 
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service performed in his own chapel, and in conning over 
such books of devotion as he possessed. Something of ab- 
surdity there seemed in many of the points he was required 
to believe. When these suggestions first arose, he tried to 
cast them out as temptations, he dreaded rather than en- 
couraged them ; they were unwelcome intruders, and he 
often closed his book, as if by so doing he could also close 
his mental vision, and would seek to dispel his uncomfort- 
able feelings, by engaging in some active occupation. 

It is not surprising that he was pained by the intru- 
sion of perplexing doubts regarding the truth of that 
creed in which he had been so carefully educated, and 
beyond the pale of which he was told there was no salvation. 
Overburdened by his anxieties, he had at length hinted 
at the state of his mind in confession, and thus confirmed 
the fears and suspicions of Father, Francis. He patient- 
ly went through a prescribed penance, but at its conclu- 
sion his doubts remained as obstinate as before ; to the 
grim inelegant saints that filled the niches in his chapel 
he could oifer no homage, and he resolved to ask his con- 
fessor for a Bible. He was given to understand that as 
much of the Scripture as was good and fit for the laity, 
the church gave in her services, and could yield no more, 
without endangering the souls of her children, who were, 
one and all, incapable of understanding them without her 
interpretation. This was a very unsatisfactory reply, and, 
unable to see any end to his perplexity, De Clifford re- 
solved, if possible, to procure a copy of Dr. Wyoliffe's 
English translation of the Scriptures. They were scarce, 
but he was not to be deterred by the difficulty, and at 
length he found himself in possession of one. His new 
treasure became the subject of deep study, and on com- 
paring with its simple and holy doctrines, the worship of 
his church, he was led to shudder at the host of impure 
errors he had been taught to receive as truths, on author- 
ity quite as fallable as his own. He could no longer dis- 
guise his convictions so much as to countenance what he 
now considered a form of idolatry; yet, he had not 
wholly renounced his connection with the church, and he 
btill hoped she had a renovating power in her own con 

2* 
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stitndon, which irould recover her from the depth into 
which, through the cunning craft of men, she had fallen. 
He had yet to learn that she was in fact a great apostacy, 
not to be reformed l^ut to be destroyed. These conclu- 
sions he did arrive at in time, and then his pity and 
sympathy were awakened on behalf of the poor people 
who were following blindfold their blind guides. 

At first he knew of no one to whom he could commu- 
nicate his views, or from whom he could receive counsel. 
In his case, this was perhaps an advantage ; his naturally 
vigorous mind did not shrink from solitary investigation ; 
he was the more led to seek for teaching whence he could 
best derive it ; and, unmingled with human exposition, 
he drew his first solid principles from the fountain of 
truth itself Some of the Reformer's writings were now 
added to his library, and he soon discovered that which 
made Wycliffe so obnoxious to the Romish hierarchy. 
It became whispered abroad that Lord de Clifford was 
turning a Lollard ; and it was made known to him that 
there were a few within his reach who could sympathize 
with his altered state of mind. There was a little band 
in his neighborhood accustomed to meet together under 
silence of night, for the purposes of social worship ; they 
were, for the most part, in a humble sphere of life, and 
would never have dreamed of making themselves known 
to one of his rank, had they not believed that the very 
knowledge of their existence, might prove matter of en- 
couragement to an individual treading his solitary way 
through a labyrinth, of which experience had taught them 
the difficulty. They judged right ; for it was strength- 
ening to ascertain that the articles he had in the solitude 
of his chamber rejected, were the same they also protest- 
ed against ; and that the system of truth he had gathered 
from the Bible, differed in no material point from that, 
for the confession of which. Lord Cobham and others had 
suffered martyrdom. But De Clifford's change was not 
alone outward ; he not only rejected popish opinions, but 
the study of the Scriptures had given him a view of his 
own character ; he was taught to feel himself a sinner, 
and to seek the offered remedy. There was now an evi- 
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dent difference in his deportment ; he manifested a meek- 
ness and forbearance which was not natural to him, and 
which to observers was an excellent commentary on the 
nature of his faith. The Countess was more deeply 
mortified than she could express, when the fact of her 
son's heresy could no longer be concealed — ^when it had 
arrived at such a decisive point, that he told Father Fran- 
cis that he never would again confess to a sinful creature 
like himself, whos6 power to absolve him he utterly de- 
nied. The confessor apostrophized every saint in the 
-calendar, with whose name his memory furnished him ; 
but the young man remained unmoved. The priest was 
extremely chagrined at the defection of his old pupil, 
and the whole ^convent in the neighborhood was moved 
at the report. To lose a nobleman of his rank was an- 
noying in itself, and their trouble was not a little in- 
creased by the knowledge that his predecessors had been 
wont to confer weighty obligations on their community. 
Every effort was tried to lure De Clifford back to the 
faith of his fathers. At first the methods used were in- 
direct ; his well-known taste for the fine arts was laid un- 
der contribution. The band of singers at Clifford Cas- 
tle was reinforced, and their music improved ; while un- 
der the direction of Father Francis, they aimed at pro- 
fessional perfection. Morning and evening their en- 
chanting strains were echoed by the vaulted and fretted 
roof of the chapel, and found their way to the most dis- 
tant parts of the building. All this De Clifford per- 
fectly understood, yet his excessive love of music often 
prompted him to linger near, when the family choir 
chaunted the vespers and matins. He soon learned, 
however, to investigate the nature of the feelings thus 
awakened, which bore a mark so like devotion, and he 
came to the conclusion that they were the mere product 
of sentimental gratification, bearing no stamp either of 
moral or religious principle. The same kind of mental 
elevation is, in our day, produced by oratorios, or by the 
music which attracts Protestants to Roman Catholic 
places of worship, and which are fancied to be produc- 
tive of devotion, while they are merely exciting the im- 
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agination, and gratifying the senses. We are so consti- 
tuted, as to be chiefly attracted by outward things ; and 
to this well understood quality in the constitution of man, 
the Church of Rome directs her worship, thus engaging 
on her side Or class of feelings which have no connection 
with the heart, and tend by indulgence to weaken the 
understanding. Were this subject sufficiently considered 
by Protestants, they would be more careful in excluding 
the young mind from such ensnaring influences. But to 
return to the Earl de Clifford. A new piece of sculp- 
ture of the best workmanship the age could produce was 
added to the number of images already adorning the 
chapel. Sculpture at this time made considerable ad- 
vances in England, and the more the followers of Wyc- 
liffe inveigJied against images, the more they became 
multiplied ; and no cost nor pains were spared to make 
them secure the admiration and enlist the prejudices of 
the people. These passive measures proved quite inef- 
fectual to induce the wanderer to return into the fold ; 
nay, they rather led him to make deeper inquiry into the 
nature of that Church which required the extrinsic aid 
of such things as these. The Abbot of his monastery 
became impatient that the family priest brought him no 
better tidings of the noble heretic ; and Father Francis 
had to bear broad insinuations of his want of zeal or 
discernment, in not discovering the means most likely to 
work effectually upon the mind of a young man he had 
himself educated, whose confessor he had been, and un- 
der the same roof with whom he had so long resided. 

Father Francis was enjoined to extract from the Earl 
what his opinions really were, as it seemed hopeless to 
expect an unsolicited disclosure. He had not confessed 
for a long time, and the priest had ceased to expect it. 
He did not now appear at mass either, and altogether, 
he seemed to be a very hopeless subject ; but without an 
exact knowledge of how far he had strayed, it was not 
easy to decide on the best means for reclaiming him, and 
urged by his superior, Father Francis solicited a private 
conference with Lord de Clifford, and chose for iheir 
place of meeting the castle chapel. The Earl con- 
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sented, and they accordingly met there at an appointed 
time. It was the priest's duty to open the conferenoe 
which was to be held, in consequence of his own re- 
quest. He went through some preliminary acts of de- 
votion, crossed himself many times, and then turned 
a grave look on the Earl, who had laid before him a 
large volume, and was patiently waiting the confessor's 
leisure. 

" My lord," he said at last, " it is very grievous to 
think that we are met here to talk in disputation of that 
which it is sin to doubt for a moment. It is long since I 
have seen cause to mourn over you as a strayed sheep, 
and I would fain use my poor efforts to bring you back 
to the fold of which the successor of blessed Peter is 
the shepherd ; in this desire I am devoutly joined by the 
holy brethren of our Monastery." 

" You must then excuse plainness of speech, sir," said 
De Clifford, " for we £we met to discuss too solemn a sub- 
ject to admit of disguise or ceremonious trifling ; I wish 
to be respectful, but I must be honest. The difference 
between my belief and the doctrines you teach is^very 
wide, and increases with «very inquiry ; and I no longer 
own him whom you call the successor of St. Peter as 
my shepherd. I own* no spiritual head but one, who 
is the true Shepherd and Bishop of souls,* and to his 
flock I desire to belong, unworthy and sinful as Ivam." 

" Then you deny the pope's authority," apostrophized 
the priest. 

" I do," answered the Earl. 

" And where did you find this ruinous doctrine, if 
I may be so bold as to inquire?" demanded Father 
Francis. 

" That I have no hesitation in stating," replied the 
young man, lifting the book which lay before him. " I 
find it here ; perhaps you will have no difficulty in re- 
cognising this as Dr. Wycliffe's translation of the Holy 
Scriptures." Father Francis looked wistfully at the 
book, but did not attempt to touch it ; he longed to have 
it in his possession as a trophy, but that he knew he 

* 1 Pet. u. 25. 
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need not attempt. He was well aware of the deter- 
mined character of its owner, and hopeless would be 
any means of turning him from the path he had chosen, 
save by convincing his judgment, a means he believed 
there was little chance of effectually employing in the 
present instance ; a trial, however, he was bound to 
make. 

" That is a very dangerous book, my lord," he said, 
^^ and you are not the first inexperienced youth it has led 
astray, since that forsworn priest Wycliffe sent it out to 
deceive and entrap unwary souls." 

" Pardon me," said De Clifford, « if I confess that I 
think he left to England the best legacy she ever in- 
herited." 

" As to that," remarked Father Francis, " your per- 
sonal obligation cannot be very deep on this score. I 
flatter myself that my tuition made you capable of read- 
ing the Bible in its legitimate language." 

" If you call Latin its legitimate tongue, " observed the 
Earl, " I could read it certainly : but, reverend sir, you 
never did put it in my power, and this is the first entire 
Bible I ever saw in any language. But surely it is de- 
sirable that the revelation to man, vouchsafed for his 
soul's instruction, should be equally accessible to every 
one. I lament to say that the mftiltitude in our country 
cannot read at all, and those who can, should instruct 
them in the language they understand. The Bible 
teaches the rights of every man. I have read there with 
solemn awe tliat not many wise or noble are called, but 
that the poor of this world are made rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom. They are robbed of their right- 
ful inheritance by hiding from them the charter of their 
salvation ; and there is a day coming when the men we 
now call our villains,* will be raised in the moral scale 
by the diffusion of gospel light : — we shall then have in- 
telligent servants instead of slaves." 

"I think, my lord, you contemplate an Utopian 

* " Villains." The peasantry of England were denominated 
villains, or vassals, under the feudal system. They had begun to 
emerge from a state of slayery at this period (the 15th century). 
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scheme/' said the priest with a bitter sneer; ^' where 
wiU be the privileges of your own order in such a time?" 

" They will stand on their own proper foundation," he 
answered ; ^^ I do not fear the result of teaching truth. 
The Scriptures assign a well-defined limit to the respec- 
tive spheres of human creatures ; there is no danger that 
any who are led by their dictates shall overstep their 
own boundary. The unclothed spirits of all flesh shall 
be reduced to one condition, and judged by one rule, 
and there is no warrant for making a merchandise of 
them, according to tHe practice of an apostasy, which is 
mentioned in the Revelations of St. John, at the 13th 
verse of the 18th chapter." 

" And what is your interpretation of this passage ?" 
inquired the priest, significantly. '' Will your lordship 
be pleased to edify me, by saying to what sort of church 
you suppose the apostle alludes ?" 

^ I cannot suppose that a learned clerk like you stands 
in need of any exposition of-mine," answered the Earl, 
cautiously ; and the priest resumed,- " You are not, of 
course, ignorant that the Council of Constance condemned 
John de Wycliffe as a heretic of the most dangerous sort : 
is it come to this, that I am to suppose you take his 
articles for your confession of faith ? You have a pretty 
tough morsel to manage in some of them." 

" I follow no human creature implicitly," said De Clif- 
ford ; " but I believe that Dr. Wycliffe is grossly misre- 
presented. His life and character even his enemies have 
not impeached ; of his belief and writings we have a very 
garbled account. If in some instances he erred, he was 
human ; we need not follow in every case, either his doc- 
trine or his example ; if he was in any respect inconsis- 
tent, the beacon warns us to avoid the rock. We do not 
confer saintship on him." 

" I cannot," said Father Francis impatiently, " suffer 
this conference to be spun out by irrelevant matter ; we 
must proceed with more precision. You know how so- 
lemnly holy church enjoins confession, and offers absolu- 
tion, and it becomes matter of scandal that you decline 
these sacred offices." 
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" I am quite willing to confess my sinfulness to a fel- 
low-Christian," said De CliflFord ; " but as I disown the 
power of any mortal man to dissolve me from its guilt, I 
confess inhere I can alone hope for forgiveness, and I 
trust I do it from the fulness of a heart very conscious 
of its own iniquity." 

" Then you deny the sacraments," said the priest. 

" I do not deny the only two I read of here," he an- 
swered, laying his hand on the Bible ; " I am willing and 
desirous to receive the bread and wine, but in the idola- 
trous service of the mass I never will unite. The real 
presence, in this sacred rite, instituted as a memorial, I 
do not believe, and cannot confess. You refuse us the 
cup which a greater authority than you commanded be- 
lievers to receive. A couple of centuries have scarcely 
elapsed since, in this country, the first attempt was made 
to deprive the laity of this privilege ; and the imposition 
progressed, till the washings of the priest's fingers were 
offered to the poor deluded worshippers as a substitute."* 

" You traduce us, my lord," said the confessor, who 
was not prepared to find his old pupil so well informed 
on these matters, and who could not deny the truth of 
the allegation. 

" Nay, you well know I speak the truth," said the 
Earl. " Some of your number may be ignorant, but you 
are not ; and I owe you much for the diligence you be- 
stowed on my instruction on all subjects save this vital 
and important one which we are now discussing. For 
this I do not blame you knowing the profession to which 
you belong,- and the recollections of the past make me 
mourn over you with feelings of especial sorrow." 

The priest bit his lips at this strange and doubtful 
compliment. " In matters of faith, my lord," he said, 
" wiser heads than either of us have bowed to the judg- 
ment of the church. Your illustrious ancestors were 

* " In partaking of the Eucharist, sometimes a cup of wine was 
given to the laity, though it was declared to be no part of the sac- 
rament ; at other times, they were put off with the washings of 
the priest's fingers., (a. d. 1236).— Henry's History of Great Brit- 
flfi/i, vol. viii. p. 36. 
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Bound in the faith, and liheral henefactors to the chnroh 
in which they lived and died ; how would they feel could 
they now but learn the lamentable position in which the 
heir of their wealth and honors is standing I I wond«r 
these very walls their piety erected, and the figures of 
those holy saints around us, are not moved by the scene 
they witness." 

" Their composure^ will, I am sure, remain proof 
against it," said the Earl, with perfect calmness : ^ I 
cannot now but wonder any rational man could fancy 
there is efficacy or devotion in addresses to these inani- 
mate objects." 

" We do not pray to them ; we only ask them to inter- 
cede for us, as we do good men," observed the eonfedsor. 

'^ This is a mere gloss," said the Earl, '^ on which it is 
needless to waste words." 

" I came here with the intention of serious remon- 
strance, and in my anxiety for your best interests," said 
Father Francis ; " but, my lord, you have in the very com- 
mencement of our debate expressed yourself so heretically 
as to show me that argument would be in vain ; you are 
beyond it. I see the case is hopeless, and I know not 
what I shall report to the Abbot after wasting my time 
here." 

" You may report to him just what I have told you," 
said De Clifford, resolutely ; " I have counted the cost, 
and shrink not from the avowal of my sentiments. The 
Scriptures tell me the fruits of true religion are ' love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.'* Your church says, it produces 
gifts to herself, penance, pilgrimage, sprinkling, with a 
multitude of observances, not only weak, but sinftd. 
Can that be a scriptural church whose tenets differ so 
materially from the word of life ?" 

"I grieve to tell you," said Father Francis, " that T 
see no prospect of your being delivered from the sentence 
of excommunication." 

'' So be it," said the Earl ; " they are pronounced 
blessed who are persecuted for righteousness sake ; and 

* Galatians v. 22, 23. 
3 
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if I ttn li(Hiored in being made one of the number, 1 
shall be little coneerned about such censures. This in- 
terview is none of my seeking ; but ere we part, I must 
say to you, that I wish the scales of error and prejudice 
may yet fall from your eyes, that you may have a, just 
view of the delusion under which you are laboring." 

'^ Deltision !" repeated the priest, while his eyes Sashed 
with indignant passion ; ^' then holy church, popes, coun- 
cils, cardinals, and bishops, ever since the apostles, must 
have been wrong, to give countenance to the vile heresy 
got up by tkis trumpery lollard, whose very ashes could 
not rest in peace." 

^^ The Council of Constance," said the Earl, ^^ signa- 
lized itself by the martyrdom of Huss and Jerome ; their 
ashes have kindled a fire th€ Church of Rome cannot 
quench with all the waters of the Rhine. This notable 
Council of assembled wisdom, where three infallible 
heads contended for dominion, condemned these men, 
whose doctrines were in some points not far removed 
from their own ; it was no wonder they should look with 
an eye of evil omen on Dr. Wycliffe, who was honored 
by communicating to the Bohemian reformers what light 
they had ; his own burned clearer and brighter, and it 
matters not that his insensible remains were exposed to 
the exercise of a tyranny he could not feel ; his ashes 
were scattered on the brook at Lutterworth, but they, 
and all such, shall be gathered with precision at the last 
day, and form the purified tabernacles of spirits, who, 
having turned many to righteousness, shall snine as the 
stars for ever and ever. But you, sir, know better than 
to believe that papal superstition existed ever since the 
days of the apostles ; that might pass with me when I 
was your pupil, but I have now learned otherwise ; and 
you are not ignorant that, one after another, abuses have 
crept in which disgrace your church. What resemblance, 
pray, hl^ve your prelates, and even your humbler clergy, to 
those apostles whose hands ministered to their necessities ?" 

" So you would reduce us tu manual labor," said the 
priest; "this is. one of the precious fruits of Wycliffe*a 
teaching." 
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" Br. Wycliffe has been misrepresented in this^as well 
as in other things," explained the Earl. " Although 
many of his books that would bave placed his character 
in the best light have been destroyed, truth possesses a 
vitality in itself that is not easily extinguished ; and 
that traduced and righteous man has not been so long 
dead, but something more modern than tradition remaini^ 
to attest his integrity. But you misapprehended my 
meaning ; the times we live in differ from the apostles' 
days, in so far that Christianity is outwardly established 
among us ; I would see those who minister in holy things 
independent in their worldly circumstances, but not heap- 
ing up wealth, and living in indolent luxury, and by their 
practices bringing a fearful reproach on the sacred name 
they bear, more and more emboldened in their sinful 
lives, because shielded by the strong arm of a law that 
grants them exemption from the punishment that would 
be visited on a lay offender." 

" I cannot stay to listen to your tirade, my Lord de 
Clifford," interrupted the priest ; " you have taken the 
full measure of my patience." 

" Suffer me, before we part," resumed the Earl, ear- 
nestly, " to explain that I have no wish to hurt your per- 
sonal feelings ; you have urged me to an open confession 
of my sentiments, and you have them. I fully and freely 
acquit you of adding to the list of those whose lives dis- 
credit their profession ; my own knowledge assures me 
of this ; Jbut I cannot acquit you of consenting, by your 
continuance among those whom you know to be other- 
wise than holy men." 

" So you would convert me!" cried the priest ; "that 
would be a mark to point at — Father Francis the he- 
retic, — the ex-chaplain of Clifford Castle, — the convert 
of the young lord to whom he taught his alphabet! 
Beally the enemy has sent a strong delusion into your 
lordship's mind." 

" As wonderful events have actually taken place in 
the world," said De Clifford ; " but do not fancy I think 
you so easily persuaded ; I wish 1 could." 

Father Francis was evidently much excited, and seemed 
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to be uneasy at breathing the same air with one so in- 
fected by what he considered pestilential doctrines, the 
renouncer of the creed of his fathers. " I think," he ob- 
served, " it is quite useless to prolong this conversation. 
I had intended saying many things to you, but my -con- 
sternation at the depth into which you have fallen has 
almost sealed my lips. I mourn over your defiBction, 
and desire to see means used for bringing you back. 

" Indeed !" exclaimed De Clifford, who well knew the 
sort of means usually employed with such rebels as he, 
in the tender mercies of mother church. He fixed a 
keen and penetrating look on the countenance of his old 
confessor, which exhibited evident marks of agitation. 
" Of what sort, pray, might these means be ?" 

" That is not for me to decide," muttered the father ; 
" it belongs to higher jurisdiction than mine ; but ways 
and means have been successfully used before to induce 
heretics to recant." 

" Yes," said the young man, " I know it. There are, 
and have been persons, who took up opinions in faith as 
mere matter of head knowledge, with whom there was 
no practical heart conversion ; no wonder such should 
faint beneath the fiery trials you prepare. I should not 
in the least value a conversion which touched not the 
seat of man's sad depravity, nor expect from such any 
stedfastness in the hour of trial. I know not how it 
might be with me in such a case ; I do not boast of any 
inherent strength ; but grace can enable the weakest to 
stand in the evil day." 

There was silence for several minutes, during which 
time Father Francis seemed struggling to master his 
feelings, apd De Clifford was greatly affected. The 
priest then rose finally from his seat ; " I give you my 
parting counsel," he said solemnly ; " I believe Satan 
occupies a stronghold within you ; I beseech yOu to seek 
counsel from the grail and missal, and till daylight on 
your bare knees to kneel before that crucifix, and beg 
the intercession of those holy saints whose images the 
piety of your ancestors placed here, to try if that dark 
spirit can be driven forth." 
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" I do believe jout better feelings, and the remem- 
brance of former times, have led you to put forth this 
advice," said the Earl ; " as such, I thank you for it ; 
but I need not apply for intercession to souls, who, if 
they be in heaven, are well aware that they were sinners 
saved by grace alone, and ^ould abhor the sacrilege of 
taking any portion of that worship which is due only to 
Him through whom they were saved ; but will you yet 
bear with me,- when I say that you have canonized men 
whose lives would have disgraced the morality of pa- 
gans?" 

The priest stood aghast, he looked at the Earl for a~ 
moment, and drawing his vestment around him, prepared 
to depart. " I cannot touch you," he said, " who will 
soon be a branded, excommunicated mai^." 

It could hardly be said that Father Francis had used 
any argument, for in reality he was so confounded at the 
decisive tone, and unexpected information of his .oppo- 
nent, that he made but a lame advocacy of a cause, that 
being itself untenable beneath the broad light of Bible 
truth, would have required sophistry deep and subtile to 
set it off to anjr advantage. Father Francis was a good 
scholar, and could have brought enough of such philoso- 
phy as Oxford then taught to his aid, but he lost his 
coolness at the beginning, and the Earl's observations 
called more for plainness of speech, than , logical dis- 
tinctions. 

When De Clifford found himself alone he felt consid- 
erably agitated ; it was not that he entertained a doubt 
of the truths he had confessed, but it was not easy at 
the first to brook the idea of being a marked individual 
— an alien from, the faith of all his family. This feeling 
was however very temporary, and he only feared that he 
had exhibited too much of self, too much of that natural 
impetuosity from which he longed to be delivered. 
There were other reflections too that crowded thick upon 
his mind, as he took a rapid glance into the future. The 
time was not far distant when his name must become 
more prominently conspicuous in the affairs of his coun- 
try ; should he incur political suspicion even, there was 

3* 
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now evidence enough to satisfy him that it would be 
readily used as a handle to justify accusations against 
him, taking their rise from a far different source. Ways 
and means were to be devised for his return to the Ko- 
mish Church, this had been hinted, doubtless the nature 
of them must be the result of circumstances. He at 
that moment believed that a return to the bondage from 
which he had been emancipated no human means could 
accomplish, he knew that the consequences of their failure 
would create a hostility that death aloue could quench. 
The case of Lord Cobham very naturally occurred tQ 
him ; he was the faithful servant and once the beloved 
^ friend of the monarch who finally gave him up to the 
fury of his persecutors. A Christian assembly was 
called a rebellious mob ; Lord Cobham was accused, and 
condemned as their leader. His fall was surely a speak- 
ing comment on that text " Put Dot your trust in 
princes.-' For his own part he had no right to look for 
protection : he was personally unknown in the . courtly 
circles, and just about that time the Yorkists were be- 
ginning to carry all before them, while the side to which 
his family prejudices inclined him was all but crushed. 
Was he prepared then to stand fast ? Not in his own 
unassisted strength : there was then the more need for 
diligently seekin git where alone it could be found. He 
did not literally follow the advice of his late confessor, 
yet he did kneel in deep and fervent supplication, and 
was encouraged in knowing that access at the throne 
was not through the intervention of any less exalted 
than the High Priest of our profession, whose finished 
work neither requires nor admits of any adventitious 
aid. Bestored to perfect calmness, he retired to his 
apartment, resolving hun^bly not to turn to the right 
hand nor to the left, from the plain path of duty. 

Meantime Father Francis bent his steps to the mo- 
nastery, to report to the abbot the dire intelligence of 
his complete failure in convincing his old pupil on a 
single point. A long pause followed this intimation, 
during which time the superior seemed lost in thought. 
^^ What can be done ?" he said at length. 
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" Nothing, I think, for the present," replied the priest. 

" True, true, we must proceed with caution," rejoined 
the abhot, ^ this is a case demanding it f then, as if 
thinking aloud, " the family is powerful, they endowed 
our monastery, the youth is misfed and may recant," he 
raised his voice and added, '^ at all events the feelings 
of the lady mother must be consulted" 

'^ I sounded her on the subject this evening," said 
Father Frauds. 

" Ah 1 how came that about ?" 

"Why, I met the Countess as I came from my con- 
ference with her son. She knew my errand, and was 
curious to hear the result. I told it to her." 

" And what said she ?" asked the abbot eagerly. 

" Why, she crossed herself most devoutly, and said 
this was even beyond what she had feared. I then threw 
in some hints of the possibility of the church's further 
investigation." 

" Ah ! and how brooked she this ?" 

'' She started, frowned, and after a little pause, said 
tn a peculiar tone I well understood, ^ Have a care, 
Father Francis ; remember De Clifford is the head of a 
noble }ine — the barons of England have been aroused 
before now.' " 

<^ Did she say so?" cried the abbot; "is she tinged 
too, think you." 

" No, no, forbid it — all the saints forbid it," quickly 
replied the priest ; " but I will tell you, and- I should 
know them well, that though they *do not seem to agree 
on all points, she is proud of this son of hers, and I am 
not quite sure if it came to a question involving his per- 
sonal safety how she niight act." 

"Well, well, caution is a good thing, and for the 
present we mu^t act upon it," said the abbot. " Saint 
Marj defend us from heresy, schism and the burons !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

^ Remote from towns he ran his godly race 
Nor e'er had changed nor wished to change his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek fbr power 
By doctrines fashioned to the Tarying hour ; 
Far ether aims his heart had learn'd to prize ; 
More bent to raise the wretehed than to rise."---GoLD8MiTB. 

Father Francis was correct in his judgment that 
Lady de Clifford would have objected to any interfer- 
ence with her son^ on the part of the abbot. She had 
BOt relinquished the hope that her own influence and 
good management might yet produce in him a desirable 
change ; and in the mean time she resolved to keep her 
younger son as much as possible at Oxford, where she 
trusted there remained no vestige of the doctrines 
Wycliffe had sa fearlessly taught in the heart of the 
University. 

She believed that want of active employment had 
something to do with the strange perversion of the Earl's 
mind, for so she termed his new belief. Under this 
impression she bitterly regretted not having earlier de 
volved a much larger portion of the weight of his own 
concerns on his hands; and she set about the remedy of 
this evil. She occupied a great part of her time and at- 
tention in consulting with him on various subjects, was 
much guided by his taste and judgment in planning im- 
provements ; and he, eager to gratify her in every possi- 
ble way, willingly set aside his favorite pursuits to take 
part in hers. 

The subjects on which they differed were rarely 
touched upon, and the lady fondly hoped that her son 
would see the fallacy of his views, both religious and po- 
litical. 

It was during this time of comparative domestic bar* 
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mony that an addition was made to the circle of their 
acquaintance, which gave a new bent to the views of the 
Countess, and soon contributed to increase her enmity 
to the doctrines of Wycliflfe. 

A few miles distant from Clifford Castle there stood 
an ancient building, called Pierrepoint Manor. It was 
a complete seclusion. The passing stranger might catch 
an occasional glimpse of the dwelling from among the 
trees, in which it was embowered, but could form no idea 
of the loveliness of its environs. Its late possessor, Sir 
Edmund Pierrepoint, had been an adherent of the^ house 
of Lancaster, and was early involved in the troubles of 
that civil war which lasted through so many dreary 
years. During his absence from home his wife had 
died, and returning to his family after the defeat of 
his party at St. Albans, the weight of private and public 
calamity so preyed upon him that he became depressed 
and ill. 

His health sunk rapidly, and as he looked upon his 
children, a son and daughter, both too young to under- 
stand either their own danger or the cause of his anxiety, 
he dwelt mournfully on the dark prospects of the future. 
The little girl, who was the elder of the two, would often 
gaze at his melancholy countenance, and when he placed 
her pn his Icnee and sat opposite to the vacant chair 
that used to be her mother's, their tears mingled to- 
gether. 

From these sad reveries Sir Edmund would often be 
startled by the boisterous mirth of his boy, as he tasked 
his infant strength to drag his father's sword along the 
floor. " Poor Henry," he would say, " it is likely you 
will have to wield that early enough to defend your own 
hearth." 

A rapid decline removed their father, and left Julia 
Pierrepoint and her brother unprotected orphans. They 
had an ample fortune, and yet they seemed almost friend- 
less, for in those times every family of note was involved 
in the national struggle, and little disposed to incur risk 
or suspicion for the sake of others. 

The young Pierrepoints were guiltless of party bias, 
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but it wms well known that their father had espoused the 
side whose fortunes were now on the wane. 

Sir Edmund had one kinsman, with whom he had not 
had much intercourse for many years. Their homes 
were distant from each other, but this did not prevent 
De la Pole from coming to assist in paying the last trib- 
ute of respect to his deceased relative ; he little imag- 
ined what the result of his visit was to be. After the 
interment, the assembled relations took their leave, one 
by one, and to his own utter surprise he found himself 
left alone with his little cousins. They seemed entirely 
deserted, and De la Pole's affectionate heart overflowed 
when he saw the two helpless children come into the 
room where he sat, and after casting a bashful glance at 
him, shrink into the deep recess of an oriel window. 
His gentle m»iners soon won their confidence, and they 
clung to him as if they had no other friend on earth. 

He was perplexed how to act ; he could not remain 
long there with them, they must not be lefb under the 
sole care of domestics, his own residence was scarcely a 
suitable abode for them, years were coming thick upon 
him, and family bereavement had left him alone in his 
old age. Inclination and principle led him to stand 
apart from political faction, and, living in retirement, 
widely, separated from courtly intrigues, his name was 
not associated with any party. His habits were simple, 
and his fortune not large. It was evident that a place 
more compatible with the prospects of the Pierrepoints 
might have easily been selected, had others felt a like 
interest in them. He found himself called upon to see 
the affairs of his late cousin arranged to the best advan- 
tage for his children, and during the time thus necessa- 
rily occupied, they had so entwined themselves about his 
heart that all doubts as to the path of duty vanished. 
When asked if they would go with him to his house at 
Ashley they were overjoyed at the proposal ; of all their 
kindred De la Pole alone was disposed to act a parent's 
part to them, and they were soon happily domesticated 
beneath his roof This was an era in Julia's history 
destined to mould her future character. De la Pole was 
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numbered among the Mlowers of Wjcliffe, and he deeply 
felt the sacredness of the task he had undertaken, in the 
education of his orphan eharge ; he lived to rejoice in 
the reward of his disinterestedness. 

The dispositions of the brother and sister were very 
opposite, yet each possessed endearing qualities. Henry 
was gay and thoughtless, and as he grew up he loved the 
sports, the freedom, and the adventure of a mountain 
country. Julia, on the contrary, as her mind developed, 
became thoughtful and inquiring, and Be la Pole de- 
lighted in communicating the information she eagerly 
sought. 

But his chief study was his Bible, and he took much 
pains in storing her mind with its holy precepts and his- 
tory. She hung upon his instructions, and he prayed, 
and believed he saw cause to hope, that she had chosen 
the paths of righteousness and peace. Here she was 
training for the adverse times that lay before her, and in 
this calm retreat she lived until maturing judgment en- 
abled her to sift carefully the grounds on which the En- 
glish Reformer differed so widely from the creed gene- 
rally, received^ 

She learned to know that she might yet be called upon, 
by enemies, to give an account of the faith that was in 
her ; and in order to be prepared for such a trial, it was 
necessary to have an intimate acquaintance widi the 
Scriptures. These studies prayerfully pursued, led to 
that change of heart which every sinner requires, and 
without which the soundest of creeds will avail nothing 
for salvation. 

Her brother would listen, now and then, taher gentle 
admonitions, but they made no impression. LoUardism 
did not hold out any attractions for him, and his religion 
sat as lightly on him as on any yoting gentleman of his 
rank and age. 

But the Pierrepoints were again to be left unpioteoled 
in a way little anticipated. 

Their conscientious guardian began to entertain an 
impression that he should not be loAg left te watoh over 
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them, and he became very anxious to secure the interest 
and friendship of some suitable protector. 

Their nearest relative was not two days' journey from 
Ashley, yet no inquiry had been made after them, and 
no desire shown to cultivate their acquaintance. De la 
Pole was somewhat annoyed, but he thought suspicions 
of himself and his opinions might haye tended to keep 
Sir George Yilliers at a distance. It became his duty 
then to make the first advance, for although he coveted 
not worldly society for his precious charge, he felt it to be 
proper that they should receive some countenance, and 
that the responsibility of Henry's affairs should not be 
left so entirely on his hands. 

With such views he left home to visit Sir George Vil- 
liers, promising to return at a stated time. The evening 
that was to bring him back was anxiously longed for, 
and as the shadows of night closed in without his ap- 
pearing, great uneasiness prevailed at Ashley. Julia 
watched every object while daylight lingered, and listened 
to every sound after the light had departed. 

Henry tried to persuade her that their cousin had 
been induced to remain another night, but his own heart 
swelled with apprehension. Unable longer to disguise 
the feelings he thought it manly to conceal, he said he 
would take a turn along the road, and hoped they should 
come back together. But he was long absent, the hour 
grew late, and Julia was sick at heart with indescribable 
bodings. 

The fears of Deborah the old housekeeper, brought 
her to Julia's apartment to mingle her conjectures with 
hers. Voices from below interrupted their melancholy 
colloquy, and Julia rushing past was at the foot of the 
staircase in a moment. Henry was there,^ but he did 
not perceive her, and she heard him saying in a voice 
half choked with sobbing, <' Make less noise, and walk 
more softly ; you will alarm my sister." 

Her .worst fears seemed confirmed, and she was unable 
to ask a single question, till clasping her brother round 
the neck she gave the natural expression of undefined 
dread in one or two incoherent exclamations. But the 
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boy was too mucli overcome to speak to her, and she 
would have gone into the midst of the mysterious group 
which Were mournfully entering the house, but Henry 
mustering all his courage for the effort drew her back, 
saying, " You must not look upon him — ^he is gone !'* 
and taking her hand mechanically they walked up stairs, 
followed by bearers carrying the remains of their beloved 
and honored friend. 

The object of De la Pole's journey has been already 
stated r he had been grievously disappointed in the re- 
sult of his mission. He knew nothing himself of the 
cold calculating policy that actuates so many, and he 
was chagrined to find his proposals for the advantage of 
his ward, meb by no corresponding warmth. He repre- 
sented the propriety of Henry's being recognized by his 
friends ; he was approaching an age when it became ne- 
cessary he should be so. as the representative of his 
family, and he said that the entire charge of his affairs 
was a weight he could no longer undertake to bear, un- 
aided by those whose relationship gave them a title to 
advise and act. . 

Sir George politely insisted that no person could pos- 
sibly doubt Mr. De la Pole's peculiar capability of such 
a management, and that having undertaken it so early, 
and carried it on so long, he was the fittest person to re- 
tain it till the boy should be able to take his business 
into his own hands. De la Pole raljier indignantly to- 
verted to the helpless condition from which it was his 
pleasure and privilege to rescue the children, when no 
one but himself seemed willing to do so ; and for the 
remainder of his stay, which he made as short as possi- 
ble, he studiously avoided the subject. Sir George was 
clearly enough a worshipper of the rising sun in the po- 
litical horizon, and it was perhaps as well he declined 
the friendly office that had been put in his power. 

As De la Pole again drew near his own house, the 
situation and prospects of his young friends so engrossed 
the good man, that he suffered the bridle to lie loose 
upon his horse's neck, and fell into a train of reflection. 
He had proceeded in this way for some time, till the 
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horse atartiog at some objeot, made a sadden spring to 
one side, and his rider fell to the ground. 

Poor Henry was the first to discover the catastrophe^ 
for De la Pole had chosen to travel alone. The boy 
stooped down and laid his trembling hand on him, but 
alas! he was stiff and cold. For a time Henry was 
transfixed to the spot : the first thing that aroused bim 
was the recollection of his sister, and running to the 
nearest cottage he gave the alarm, and a group was 
quickly collected to the fatal spot, where lay the lifeless 
body of him who had lived among them only to do them 
good : their comments were his panegyric. 

'^ He was the kindest master," said one. 

'^ We shall never see his like," remarked another. 

" Ah,' you knew not half the good he did," cried an 
old man who had known him from his youth, and had 
been in his service for thirty years. 

" He will sleep sound," said another ; " he never dis- 
tressed a poor man." 

^^ Ah, he is in a happy land now," observed the old man. 

'^ Is it not wonderful to see the like happen to such as 
he ?" remarked another. 

" No," rejoined the old servant ; " It is sometimes a 
mark of favor when those who are prepared are taken 
away in a moment from this weary world. It is surely 
no loss to them to go up to their Father's glorious 
house. Oh ! my friends, how much pains did he take 
to bring you all out of your heathenish Ways; think 
you he needed a priest to shrive him ? No, no, he had 
a better pleader. Dear young master, I hope you will 
never forget him, or his righteous Ways." 

The funeral of Reginald De la Pole was a truly mourn* 
fill procession ; he had been a general benefactor where 
be dwelt, and to the little band of Christians with whom 
he was united, his countenance had been no small en- 
couragement, for few of his\rank were to be found among 
the poor Wycliffites. 

Henry Pierrepoint and his sister Were now to return 
to their paternal residence. Julia's predelictions were 
strong in favor of the place where so man^ happy years 
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had been spent, where her mind had expanded and re- 
ceived its lasting impressions, where she had learned to 
love that word of life, which would be her solace through- 
out her future career, and which would now be her coun- 
sel when removed from those on whom she was wont to 
rely. But a stranger was to take possession of Ashley, 
and this was a sight she could not bear to see ; it greatly 
reconciled her to hasten her departure. Deborah de- 
clared that she would never part with them, and Julia 
felt her presence a sort of protection. She was a faith- 
ful creature, and it would be pleasant to comfort her 
declining years. But how was Julia, the pet lamb of 
his flock, to part with the venerable pastor at Ashley, 
and her simple-minded Christian friends? This was 
indeed a trial. She was laden with prayers and coun- 
sels, and encouraged in the idea that she might be goiug 
as a missionary to her native locality ; but she was 
warned to walk with caution, and not to be too readily 
taken with appearances. 

From their slender stock of theology she was gifted 
with a few treasures, and the minister's parting words 
were, " Dear child, we shall remember you in our 
prayers." 

Pierrepoint Manor was to Henry and his sister like a 
new world. It was a much more splendid residence 
than Ashley, but alas ! it lacked the presence of Ashley's 
beloved master ; and who would direct the boy not yet 
fifteen how-to act in his new sphere? He often came to 
his sister in perplexity, but the strength and maturity 
of her judgment exceeded her years, and necessity taught 
her premature experience which was of material service 
to both. But she pined after the Christian privileges to' 
which she had been so long accustomed ; except Deborah, 
there was not another declared Wyclif&te in the whole 
household, and in the neighborhood she heard cf none. 
If she loved solitude she now had enough of it ; there 
was no family of their own station in their vicinity, none 
likely to be on visiting terms with them. Clifford Castle 
was the nearest, and she had no knowledge nor recol- 
lection of any one of its inmates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" O days of heaven, and nights of equal praise, 
Serene and peacefdl as these heavenly days 
When souls, drawn upwards in communion sweet, 
Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat, 
Discourse, as if released and safe at home, 
Of dangers past, and wonders yet to come ; 
And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap eif covenanted Rest."— Cowper. 

Lady de Clifford had heard that the children of the 
late Sir Edmund Pierrepoint had taken up their resi- 
dence at the family mansion, but she was too much 
absorbed in her own affairs to feel greatly interested 
about those who were not likely to promote her views in 
any way, and she was in no hurry to make their acquaint- 
ance. Now and then, if their names were casually intro- 
duced, propriety did suggest that she might have taken 
some notice of her young neighbors, but her mind was 
so continually revolving on two subjects — ^her son's re- 
ligious views, and the political position of her family, 
that she couLd scarcely admit another idea ; and after 
many months had gone by, Pierrepoint Manor still 
remained unvisited. As for the Earl, he began to shrink 
from making . new acquaintances, and had a growing 
desire to avoid all general society, where he seldom met 
with any one whose views assimilated to his own. He 
little imagined, as during his rides he observed the curl- 
ing smoke rise from amidst the thick grove around the 
Manor, that another traveller in the way " every where 
spoken against" dwelt there. He had often blamed 
himself for not offering some civility to young Pierre- 
point, but he had delayed till it appeared too late. A 
simple adventure at length led to their introduction to 
each other. De Clifford was in the habit of indulging 
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in loDg solitary walks ; and in the course of one of these 
rambles he was overtaken in a thunder-storm, close to 
the gate of Pierrepoint Manor. It happened that Henry 
was exposed to the same ; and in hasting ho die in a tor- 
rent of rain, he came up to the Earl just at the entrance. 
They were personally unknown to each other, and the 
traveller was hurrying past to reach some other shelter. 
Henry's hospitality was too genuine to allow him to care 
much who the object of it might be in such an hour, and 
accosting the Earl with his peculiar frankness, he offered 
an asylum until the weather should clear up. De 
Clifford at first declined, for he felt that it would be an 
awkward manner in which to make his first appearance 
at a house, with the master of which courtesy should 
have long ago made him acquainted. His objections, 
however, were overruled by Henry's introducing him- 
self; the mansion stood near, and it became a point of 
greater politeness to accept than to decline an invita- 
tion, at once so pressing and so seasonable, and making 
himself known in return, they entered the Manor to- 
gether. 

The Earl was greatly pleased with the unsophisticated 
manners of his host, and resolved to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. When the heavy rain ceased, he took his 
leave, and returned home with a very agreeaile impres- 
sion on his mind. Young Pierrepoint was not old enough 
nor staid enough to suit him as a companion ; but he was 
an engaging boy, and free from the cold and formal man- 
ners of the world. De Clifford had not seen Julia, nor 
had anything arisen to awaken his curiosity concerning 
her ; but he thought he could not do less, in return for 
her brother's kindness, than induce his mother to call 
upon her. As the proposal emanated from her son. 
Lady de Clifford offered no objection. She was rather 
glad that anything could attract his attention that might 
tend to have what she would' consider a salutary efiect 
on his mind, for she was beginning to dread his turning 
too much of a recluse. She accordingly accompanied her 
son to Pierrepoint Manor, and in due time the visit was 
returned. The Countess imagined that she never saw 

4* 
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Howard so desirous, apparently, to make liimself agreea- 
ble to strangers ; she had indeed often regretted his re- 
serve. Perhaps it might be the unusual nature of his 
first introduction that occasioned this uncommon frank- 
noss, but the lady rather thought otherwise ; he seemed 
to her to be struck by the appearance of the fair stranger, 
and she was resolved to draw out his opinions. Shortly 
after their first visit, she remarked to him that Pierrepoint 
seemed a fine promising youth, and the Earl concurred. 

'^ There is a great contrast between him and his sis- 
ter," she observed. 

" Yes, they appear very different," he responded. 

" She has not his brilliancy of character, I should 
fancy," said the Countess, with a glance at her son. 

" Brilliancy !" he repeated, a little surprised ; " no, I 
should think not, in the way I suppose you to mean." 

^' It is a pity she is his senior," she insinuated. 

" Why ?" asked her son, smiling. 

'^ Because at his age, and isolated as they are, she may 
acquire an ascendency over his mind not quite favorable 
to its development," explained the Countess : " you know 
energetic characters arc what we want in the country, 
and she seems a shy and timid girl." 

" Perhaps she may have more energy than her manner 
indicates," said De Clifford ; ^' but the advantage she has 
over her brother in point of age is, at all events, too tri- 
vial to maintain its influence over him ; heVill very soon 
be old enough to judge for himself, and I should fancy 
he is not very easily led : he seems to me a youth that 
would like his own way quite as well as that of any one 
else!" 

The Countess was not mistaken in her idea that Julia 
Pierrepoint had made an impression on the mind of her 
son. It was not quite what she would have desired, for 
she had formed a scheme of enlarging her political influ- 
ence by his being united to a family high in favor with 
the house of York. The young lady whom she had se- 
lected for her future daughter was not exactly such as 
she herself could have wished, but the connection was 
desirable, and she lost no opportunity of representing 
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her to the Earl in as fair colors as she conld. Now an- 
other hope arose before her. The Lady Elizabeth, it 
was plain, had no chance of acqniring any influence over 
De Clifford's mind, — Julia Pierrepoint might. In that 
case, here was the surest means that had yet appeared to 
wean him from his heretical opinions ; for it could not 
be doubted that she would use her every endeavor for 
that purpose, should they ever be united. With this 
idea in speculation the Countess determined to cultivate 
an intimacy. She was little conversant with the princi- 
ples on which her son acted. Julia had seemed to him 
a personification of one he could wish to be his copipanion 
for life, were the mental endowments in unison with the 
exterior ; but with a member of that church "he h?id quit- 
ted forever he could form no sacred tie. No doubt arose 
as to the nature of he;* creed, and therefore she could 
never be anything to him^ but as a sweet vision that had 
once crossed the rugged path of his existence. Uncertain 
whether to look back with pain or pleasure to his ac- 
quaintanceship at the Manor, it was a long time before 
he paid another visit there. 

The next time he did go, a discovery awaited him he 
had little anticipated. Being alone for a short time be- 
fore his host came in, he took up a book he saw lying on 
the table to occupy the time, when, to his great surprise, 
he found it to be a treatise of Dr. Wycliffe's. On the 
title-page was written "Julia Pierrepoint," with some 
words of fatherly counsel, and an English text. It was 
the gift of John Beverly, the vener^ible pastor of the lit- 
tle flock at Ashley. De Clifford was deeply engaged 
with the book when Henry entered. These were not 
times to be very anxious about a display of that faith 
which, ever and anon, called its professors to martyrdom. 
Pierrepoint had no idea yet that his new acquaintance 
was a follower of Wycliffe,^and having no desire himself 
to be ranked among that number, he felt uncomfortable 
when he observed how his guest had been occupied. He 
apologized for his absence, and expressed regret that the 
Earl had not met with anything more amusing than the 
book he had found him perusing. Lord de Clifford said 
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he had been very agreeably entertained; but Henry 
imagined these were mere words of course, and anxious 
to disclaim any knowledge of the poor tractation, he said 
that for his own part he had never looked into the book, 
but supposed it was something his sister had carried from 
Ashley, as she was rather curious in such matters. 

De Clifford noticed the awkwardness of the youth on 
this interesting but dangerous topic, and deemed it best 
to abstain from further remark on the subject at that 
time ; although his mind was filled with conjectures of 
which he longed to know the truth. Was, then, the sister 
of his new friend a Wycliffiite ? it was at least evident that 
her brother was not. How could she have learned these 
reprobated doctrines ? To what extent did they exist 
at Ashley? These were questions be longed to have an- 
swered, but he must wait a future opportunity for their 
solution. 

Henry was much annoyed at his sister's perseverance 
in her religious views. While in the north, it seemed 
of little consequence, but he imagined that they might in 
some way be inconvenient now ; they were singular, and 
he thought she would do w;ell to abandon them. 

The habits he had himself acquired at Ashley had 
nevertheless some influence over him, and he was disin- 
clined to admit the continual presence of a domestio 
priest,, with a troop of followers. 

The neighboring convent provided him with a confes- 
sor. He was a man of mild manners and cultivated 
taste, who, as he did not make controversy his declared 
object, Julia could have no objection to receive as an 
occasional visitor. Her mind delighted in receiving in- 
formation, and she enlarged her stock of knowledge by 
conversation with him. To a less stedfast, or rather a 
less humble, and less watchful person, this might have 
proved a dangerqus exercise ; for the confessor made 
his talents and acquirements all subserve the cause he 
believed the righteous one. But Julia was not pre- 
sumptuous and self-confident ; she knew that the truth 
was proof against all the attacks of an adversary ; but 
she also knew that a subtle, talented disputant might 
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silence, if not convince, a feeble though sincere advocate ; 
and she trembled to think of injuring either her own 
faith, or by her incapacity, to make its impregnable bul- 
warks appear defenceless. She came to feel that she was 
treading upon dangerous ground ; the confessor's main 
object shone through the suavity of his outward deport- 
ment, and Julia began to shrink from indulging her 
curiosity on general subjects at the unwarranted risk of 
opening her mind to th« influence of sophistical reason- 
ings. But the priest continued to seek opportunities of 
conversation with her, and seemed bent on drawing 
forth her views and opinions at large. Julia pursued 
the safest course, exposed as she was to well studied 
arguments. She searched the scriptures more diligently 
than ever, and thence she drew her weapons of defence. 
It was strange the priest made no inquisitorial inquiries 
into her possession of them ; but whatever he thought of 
the fair heretic, no one beyond the bounds of Pierrepoint 
Manor ever heard her name mentioned by Father S win- 
derby. 

Julia felt painfully the want, of Christian intercourse, 
but she had not voluntarily placed herself in her pres- 
ent position ; and Christians are not providentially 
brought into circumstances where they will feel them- 
selves deserted, if they do not hew out broken cisterns, 
and forsake the fountain. Her brother had mentioned 
to her with evident vexation, that Lord de Clifford had 
observed a book of hers, which she had left lying about, 
and added; that if she must have such in her posses- 
sion, he wished she would keep them to herself, as he 
really did not desire to be set down for a Lollard. Julia 
faintly smiled, as she replied that she did not think he 
was much in danger of such an accusation ] but neither 
of them could have guessed the liefep interest the apparent 
trivial circumstance had awaked in the mind of the visitor. 

The Earl wished for an opportunity of some conversa- 
tion with Julia Pierrepoint ; but in the ordinary course 
of -events there seemed little prospect of it. He seldom 
saw her when he called, and when he did, there was nc 
room for any save general remarks ; as she was very re 
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aenred, and Henry usoallj engrossed the conversation. 
After many disappointments, he one day found her 
seated at her work in the room into which he was ush- 
ered. Henry was with her, but De Clifford was resolved 
he should make an attempt to gain the wished for infor- 
mation. He contrived to introduce the subject in an 
indirect way, by asking Julia if she regretted leaving 
the north, where she had so lon§ resided ; at the same 
time touching on the different characteristics of the 
scenery, contrasted with that now around her. She had 
not the most distant idea that so much was implied in 
this simple question ; but Ashley, and the many sources 
of interest it contained, being thus vividly brought be- 
fore her, it was with emotion she answered, that she had 
indeed felt deeply quitting the abode of her early years, 
aad that she must ever look back to it with the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude. De Clifford observed that her 
feelings were quite natural, and that the society, laying 
an emphasis on the word, to which we had early been 
accustomed, was not easily replaced by new acquaint- 
ances. " No," said Julia^ with an expression which con- 
veyed how very congenial this sentiment was to her, 
^' that is certainly the most important association the 
mind has to rest upon, and gives itself a color to the 
scenery, which does not soon fade." 

" Julia," said her brother gaily^ " I admit that to be 
a very pretty sentiment, but I am not to have my native 
land here disparaged. I am sure we do not want for 
natural beauty, and as to the people, I like them very 
well, as I hope they do me. I give a kind thought to 
Ashley, but I cannot afford to lose my enjoyments where 
I am likely to spend my life, by fancying I have left the 
happiest of my hours buried in the north." 

'• I should < be sorry you did," said his sister gently ; 
" I hope you will find much pleasure, when you have so 
large a field for usefulness." 

" I imagine that is the true secret of happiness," re- 
marked De Clifford ; " a person who is of no use to his 
fellow-creatures, cannot know much of true enjoyment. 
Your brother will have much here to engage his atten- 
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tion, ftnd many whose welfare in a great measure de- 
pends upon him ; and I am sure he will find his reward 
in endeavoring to promote their good. I confess I am 
one of those innovators who rejoice in the prospect of 
seeing the lords and their vassals placed oh a different 
footing to that on which they have so long been ; I 
trust a brighter time is dawning, and that mien will 
soon see that their villains are also men— ^immortal be- 
ings.^' 

These were not such sentiments as Julia would have 
expected to hear from the lord of the frowning battle- 
ments of Clifford Castle. She looked on him with new 
interest as she said, ^' Henry has been accustomed to see 
every thing regulated on a plan which recognized such 
views, and I trust he will recollect Ashley, at least in 
this particular, as well as his Itlmented kinsman. 

*' I presume, then," insinuated De Clifford, " that Mr. 
De la Pole studied the best interests of his people." 

" He did, most devotedly," she said. 

" Lord de Clifford will not, however, agree through- 
out with you," observed Heifry, " although our cousin 
was a good and kind man, he had some strange notions." 
• " Indeed," remarked De Clifford with iilterest, " do 
you allude to any thing of which a stranger may ask the 
nature?" The Earl put this question, because he was 
well aware that the terms applied by Henry were com- 
monly used to denote the favorers of " Wyoliffe's 
learning." 

" Why," said Henry, " De la Pole must stand greatly 
excused : he lived in a remote part of the country, saw 
little company, and seldom went from home. There are 
a number of persons in that district entertaining reli- 
gious opinions not to be approved of, but he, from his 
mode of life, was on friendly terms with them, and, in 
short, he was little removed from being a Lollard ; but 
nevertheless, I assure you he was a good, excellent man." 

'^ His tenets need no apology," said Julia feehngly ; 
'* he was a goodr man, because he loved and believed the 
truth." 

^' And the truth made him free," added De Clifford 
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expresslTelj, but in an under tone. Henry did not 
catch the remark, nor would he have understood its 
point, but it conveyed to his sister an assurance that she 
spoke to one who had a knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
she replied, " It did so truly." 

De Clifford did not press the subject farther ; he had 
elicited enough whereon to build a very pleasing specu- 
lation. He determined when a fitting time should ar- 
rive, to enter upon the subject of separation from the 
Church of Borne ; not a mere outward separation, but 
suqh as had its rise in the purest and holiest motives, 
the love of that truth whi(yh was dearer than life. How 
this conversation was brought about need not be related ; 
but it was not very long before he avowed himself in 
Julia's hearing one of the Christian band commonly 
designated Lollard by way of reproach, while he learned 
in return, that she too was a Wycliffite. 

This was a circumstance that could not long be con- 
cealed from the Countess ; and it had the effect of put- 
ting an end to he^ newly formed scheme. In her 
anxiety to see her son return to the faith of his fathers, 
she was willing to make any sacrifice ; and could she but 
believe that Julia Pierrepoint was destined to obtai^i 
sufficient infiuence over his mind to accomplish this end, 
the ducal connection should never again have been 
thought of, and Julia would become the daughter of her 
choice. But when she became aware of her being a 
Wycliffite, no terms could express the horror she felt at 
having in any degree cultivated, her friendship. Julia 
had never deceived her, though she did not volunteer a 
confession of her faith, but Lady de Clifford contracted 
a dislike to her that was manifest. 

In days when the professors of a persecuted faith were 
few, communion of belief drew closely together persons, 
who otherwise might have all their lives passed each 
othe]; unnoticed. It was no wonder that those whose 
tastes and sympathies would in ordinary times have 
pointed them out as companions, should wish to share 
together the joys and sorrows of the wilderness way, and 
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%o seek in each other's society that kindred feeling the 
world conld not understand. 

The Earl felt deeply his mother's entire neglect of 
the Fierrepoints, and Henry ceased to exchange visits 
with himself. No remark was made on this unpleasant 
change by either party ; and Julia knew that her heresy 
must mark her out as an object of reproach. Lady de 
Clifford only hastened the conclusion she strove to pre- 
vent. Some time had yet to elapse before her son should 
be legally entitled to the entire control of his own 
affairs ; therefore, if he could have enjoyed the society 
of one he so greatly esteemed in the mutual intercourse 
that had so happily begun between the families, he would 
not have spoken of an event, which, although placed at 
a distance, he looked forward to as deeply concerning 
the happiness of his future life. He now felt himself 
awkwardly and disagreeably placed. Julia Pierrepoint 
was the object of his choice, calculated he believed to 
comfort and cheer him through the vicissitudes of this 
world, to aid and encourage him in his journey towards 
another. They now seldom met, for she had suffered 
him on different occasions of late to return from a visit 
to the Manor without having seen her. He was resolved 
to put an end to his own suspense, by making an expli- 
cit declaration of his views and sentiments, and to solicit 
a disclosure of hers. Julia was too upright and too un- 
sophisticated to deny that her feelings were reciprocal, 
but she shrank from the idea of being an intruder on a 
fiimily circle where she knew her presence was not de- 
sired. Her scruples were not unappreciated, and De 
Clifford would not ask her to assume his name until he 
could place her in the station he wished to see her oc- 
cupy ; so that mutual explanations having cleared pres- 
ent difficulties, she consented to link her destiny with 
his, if ever it should please the Master she desired to 
serve in all things to make the path of duty plain. 

Tales invented for mere amusement, to „excite the 
feelings, and portray the manners of the world, are 
usually made up of such scenes as recommend them to 

5 
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the taste of those for whom they are intended ; and oo 
the often-quoted adage, " The course of true love never 
did run smooth," are built a variety of adventures, hopes., 
and disappointments^ having their rise in human passiona 
uncontrolled by any fixed principle, and their termina- 
tion in the complete felicity, or utter misery, of the par- 
ties on whose behalf our sympathy is required. But 
these pages have no such object ; therefore the delinea- 
tion of an attachment formed between the two individuals 
whose annals will form the principal part of this narra- 
tive, has been rapidly sketched, that we may follow them 
in their future career with reference to the tie which 
thus united them. There are excellent individuals who 
would exclude from religious narrative whatever relates 
to those feelings that lead to an union of hearts such as 
this ; but if truthful views of life are to be given, men 
and women must be exhibited in all its varied relations. 
It is sweet to contemplate the effects of Christianity ou 
all the " lights and shadows of existence." True religion 
elevates and purifies the affections, and subordinates all 
things to its coptrol, but it does not otherwise ehange 
the course of human affairs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^^ Revere Ms consort's fkith, his father's fame, 
And spare the meek usurper." — G-ray. 

Faint as were Lady de Clifford's hopes now of seeing 
her son renounce his heretical views, she did not despair 
of yet enlisting him in the York interest, and trusting to 
her own ingenuity for effecting this object, which she had 
so much at heart, she kept a steady eye on the progress 
of public events. They seemed to second her wishes, 
for it became evident that no courage or effort could ef- 
fectually prop the falling cause of the house of Lancaster. 
The C4[)nstant demands of the battle-field had been long 
draining England of her truest and bravest. The most 
unshrinking fidelity could scarcely form a motive strong 
enough to induce a farther struggle on behalf of a . king 
totally inefficient, a queen by no means popular, and a 
child who must necessarily be for yeurs to come under 
her control, were the throne once more in the possession 
of Henry. 

Hitherto the plans of the Countess had been most pro- 
vokingly frustrated ; she resolved to pursue a new system 
of tactics, and boldly to urge forward a crisis that few 
would have chosen deliberately to risk ; but for the two- 
fold object she hoped to advance, what was it she Would 
not risk ? 

To attach her son to the court of Edward the Fourth 
was, in her eyes, of deep importance, and if once fairly 
embarked in the great political tide, she believed his own 
judgment would convince him how unsuitable the pro- 
fession of a gospeller was to the station he should then 
undoubtedly occupy. A favorable opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself for the experiment on which she boldly en- 
tered. 
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Freed firom the fear of rivalry by the saoceBsea of his 
arms, King Edward began to enjoy the delights of power. 
It was his wisdom to conciliate, and his condescending 
affability made this an easy task, while under a fiiscina- 
ting and dazzling exterior he was able to hide, in some 
measure^ the darker shades of his character. He resolved 
to make a partial progress through a part of the kingdom, 
and it came to Lady de Clifford's knowledge that his 
route was likely to lie within a convenient distance of 
Clifford Castle. Here was an opportunity not to be lost. 
Were the Earl to entertain his Sovereign, he would 
thereby identify himself with his cause, and so fiir her 
point would be gained. The Earl of Warwick was her 
kinsman, she resolved on placing in his hands an invi- 
tation for the King to pause a night on his journey, and 
partake of such '^ poor hospitality," as her house could 
offer. Under this mock show of humility she determined 
to make such a display as would convince him that the 
De Cliffords were adherents of no ordinary importance ; 
but she gave her son no hint of her project. Once she 
had committed herself and him, objections would be all 
in vain, and opposition too hopeless to be attempted : so 
she argued, and so she acted. But a letter arrived sig- 
nifying the Monarch's gracious acceptance of her offered 
entertainment, for Edward gladly embraced every oppor- 
tunity of extending his influence. Only a fortnignt's 
time had to elapse, necessary preparations must be com- 
menced without delay, and armed with the irresistible 
statement, that there was no possibility of evading this 
masterly stroke of policy, she went to make the disclo- 
sure to her son^ 

Far froln his thoughts was so extraordinary an event. 
As she entered the room where he stood apparently ready 
to go out, he was placing some half written music in a 
cabinet, and did not observe his mother. It was a trifling 
circumstance, and yet it ruffled the lady's brow, and not 
the less so, that his thoughts seemed so deeply engaged 
that she stood close beside him before he perceived her. 
Instantly pulling off his cap, he bowed and playfully sa- 
luted her with, " Noble lady, your very humble servant." 
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Hb good-humored address dispelled the gathering cloud, 
and she replied in the same strain, ^^ My lord, you do me 
honor." 

'^ I suppose you are going to ride," she added in her 
ordinary manner. 

" It was my intention," he answered ; " has your lady- 
ship any commands for me ?" 

The Countess's temper sometimes overcame her policy ; 
her son had never used two syllables with less intention 
of giving offence than those which had just escaped him 
in the word commands, but he could not read his moth- 
er's thoughts, and it was with no small astonbhment he 
heard her say, " Commands — aye, there was a time." 

'^ A time !" he repeated in amazement ; '^ surely, my 
dear mother, you always find me ready to execute your 
commands when you so far honor me as to appoint me 
commissioner, and when " 

"They entirely coincide with your own wishes and 
opinions," said the Countess, finishing the sentence in 
her own way. 

De Clifford was perplexed and annoyed by these unex- 
pected remarks, but he had long been striving against 
the evil of a naturally hasty temper, and he trusted he 
should be enabled to exhibit a christian spirit. Great for- 
bearance was his duty in such a case ; he felt that view- 
ing his religious tenets in the dark light they appeared 
to her, he was more especially called upon to give evi- 
dence of the holy principles he professed ; a rising emo- 
tion of anger reminded him of his besetting sin, and 
warned him to be silent. 

The Countess quickly regretted giving way to her feel- 
ings, for she had fallen upon a bad introduction to her 
subject. She looked out at the window and observed, 
'^It threatens rain, Howard; I think you had better 
order your horses up again, unless you desire a wet 
doublet." 

" There are many things more vexatious than a wet 
doublet," said the young man, giving way for a moment 
to the temptation which assailed him. He had scarcely 
uttered the sentence when he regretted it, and was 

5* 
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Mhttmed of being so easily overcome. Resolved lie 
should not suffer himself to act the part of a wayward 
boy, the excitement produced by his mother's address 
was entirely absorbed in regret for his own ; and sitting 
down, he said he would take her advice, and remain at 
home; but he had no idea of the trying conversation 
that awaited him, nor of the test he had to endure. 

" I am glad you have no present engagement, Howard," 
observed Lady de Clifford, " as I wish to consult you, and 
have an important communication to make. I understand 
that our young King is to make a progress in this direc- 
tion, have you heard any thing of it?" 

'' I have not," replied his lordship coldly. 

" It is quite true nevertheless," resumed the lady ; " I 
have it from unquestionable authority ; and I think he 
judges wisely, to make himself intimately acquainted 
with his barons in their own homes. It is good policy, 
and the King is singularly gifted with affability, a quality 
that serves to win many hearts." 

^' It must be mingled with principle, effectually to bind 
them," said the Earl. 

^ He is a person very likely to establish himself in the 
affections of his people," said the Countess, who, not- 
withstanding her violence, had at times the convenient 
faculty of turning a deaf ear to any remark when she 
had a purpose to accomplish by it ; ^^ so fascinating, so 
polite, so elegant, I am sure you must agree with me on 
this subject at least, Howard." 

" I am sure you are already aware of the light in 
which I view his character," was her son's reply. 

" Character !" repeated the lady, '^ Oh ! I was not talk- 
ing of his character." 

" But you will allow," said the young man, " it is an 
important appendage to any xiian, be his rank what it 
may." 

" I know of nothing he has yet done very much to be 
condemned," pleaded the lady ; " he. must be lifeless who 
is faultless." 

" True," admitted her son, " no man is absolutely with- 
out any failing ; but it surprises me to hear you say you 
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know of nothing rery wrong he has done. Snrely this ifl 
not like your usual penetration." 

" Penetration is employed by persons in various ways," 
cried the Countess. 

'^ Prejudice, permit me to say, binds it sometimes," 
rejoined the Earl ; ^' but not to mention his unjust and 
cruel condemnation of poor Walker,* I would just call to 
your remembrance how the unfortunate deposed King 
has been treated ; bound to his horse like a felon." 

'^ That was the doing of Sir James Harrington," said 
the Countess. 

'' And would he have taken it upon him so to act with- 
out the expected approbation of his Sovereign ?" asked 
her son. '' It is not to be supposed ; and £dward has 
shown by his acceptance of that piece of service what 
fihare he had in its encouragement." 

^^ Henry is a mere monk," said the Countess ; << and 
would in a monastery be little better than any other piece 
of doister furniture. I thought, Howard, you afiected 
to depreciate the best and wisest of such characters." 

^' I deny not his unfitness to sway the English scep- 
tre," he rejoined ; " but I question if matters will be 
better managed under the new administration." 

'^ They cannot be worse, at least," she observed ; ^' and 
I own I have no doubts on my own mind about the 
superiority oi the claim put forth by the house of 
York." 

'^ And yet," said the Earl, ^' it is a claim that would 
never have been thought of, but for Henry's incapacity 
and the Queen's gross mismanagement. There was, to 
say the least, one good trait in King Henry's character, 
he did his utmost to introduce a more moral feeling into 
the country ; and as far as I can learn, his successor is 
likely to subvert the little that remains." 

* Walker was a grocer, who had a crown for a sign. He was 
accused of saying, that he would make his son heir to the crown ; 
a mere idle spee^, which was construed into treason, and the poor 
man was consequently executed in the early part of the reign of 
Edward IV 
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<< Tot are too severe in your striotures, Howard," said 
his mother. 

^ I fear they are but too well founded on this point," 
he observed. 

'^ Your opinions seem strong enopgh," remarked th« 
lady, " and yet you sat here very quietly, when friends 
were wanted on both sides." . 

" My single arm would be of small service, and my 
limited powers have hitherto supplied me with little 
more," said the young man. " I do not pretend to say, 
however, that such was my reason for the passive part I 
have a<ited : had either party been entirely to my mind, 
I should have lent my poor aid ; and for my father's sake, 
perhaps, I might have had a few followers." 

" You would not then stay here peacefully if you had 
a motive for action ! Do I understand aright that you 
would from choice carry arms?" 

" No," he replied ; " I never desire to see bloodshed 
for the sake of promoting ambitious views, nor for the ap- 
plause of men ; but there might arise circumstances that 
would induce me to take the field." 

^' You will at least allow,'' said the Countess, " that 
the court of King Edward will be a more agreeable re- 
sort than we have had for many years. His accomplish- 
ments and courtesy will be a rare change for Henry's 
tiresome prosing, and Margaret of Angou's haughty de- 
portment ; and to say truth, Howard, although the cir^ 
cumstances of the case might have justified your family 
in sanctioning the claims of the fourth Henry, you, I am 
sure, cannot approve the manner of his obtaining the 
throne; if usurpation be a crime, surely he was emi- 
nently guilty." 

" I allow the justice of the remark," answered the 
Earl. <' I am not inclined to advocate the foundation 
of the Lancastrian claim ; but on the same grounds, I 
must now condemn the Yorkists. Nothing but the most 
towering ambition could have led them again to sacrifice 
the country's peace as they have done, and the way in 
which they have already acted, gives but a dark omen 
of the future. Queen Margaret is heavily laden witK 
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the blame of this disastrous revolution, which was origi- 
nated through the unpopularity of herself and her coun- 
sellors ; but her misfortunes claim our compassion, and I 
must say, that her heroic cJonstancy deserves admiration. 
This is scarcely the time to dwell on her errors, when 
her misfortunes are so accumulated. We know that 
she is at this moment wandering a fugitive with her boy, 
while the unhappv representative of the house of Lan- 
caster languishes in confinement, and in all probability 
awaits a cruel and ignoble end." 

'' You cannot certainly think our young monarch ca- 
pable of acting in the way you would insinuate,'' she ob- 
served. 

^ I make no accusation," he said ; ^ but he has shown 
himself not over scrupulous in the attainment of his ends. 
It has been very painful to me that I may be accused of 
lying in wait to join whatever party may be ultimately 
successful, and rather than incur this reproach I would 
before now have made an open declaration of my senti- 
ments, could I have conscientiously come forward. I 
scarcely think my steed Agincourt, would have carried 
me into the field to oppose the son and grandson of 
Henry the fifth. He too, like his descendants had his 
faults, but Edward the Fourth, is not the man to induce 
me to desert the colors in defence of which my fathers 
bled." 

The Countess did not find the conversation taking a 
fjEivorable turn, and she thought it best to come more di- 
rectly to the point. " You would not think so harshly 
of King Edward did you know him better,*' she re- 
marked. 

'' There is no probability of our farther acquaintance 
for the present," observed her son. 

'^ I think you are quite wrong, Howard," she said. 
" It will never do for you to dream away your life here. 
It is more than time you took a part suited to your sta- 
tion and age. Your father, in his partiality, left to me 
a charge I cannot, consequently, entirely relinquish ; but 
vou leave too much of the burden upon my hands, and a 
little more time will find you the sole guardian of that 
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fftmily dignity, I have done all in my power to uphold. 
Tour family, it is true, has long been attached to the 
Lancastrian interest ; there was much to call out their 
fervor and their chivalry when the fifth Harry led them 
to almost constant victory ; but you are not to sacrifice 
your name and interest to a whim, Howard. An occasion 
now offers of conciliation and peace, which may never 
again occur. The King passes, in two or three weeks, 
near Clifford Castle, I wish to see him your guest." 
Astonishment kept the Earl silent, and she proceeded, 
^^ Your entertainment of him here, will give a color to 
your politics at a very easy rate." 

" Are you really serious ?" asked her son. 

*' Perfectly so," she answered, " and in a very impor- 
tant matter for your future wel^re, I could not be other- 
wise." 

" But surely," he objected " you have^iot considered, 
that a step like this would commit me irrevocably to a 
cause I approve not ; and while the storm is yet unsub- 
dued that this contest has aroused, and the nearly de- 
serted family of Lancaster are still breathing English 
air, it would be indeed unseemly in me to make my first 
public demonstration a funeral feast over the rights and 
the cause that have beeiv supported by my house for 
more than sixty years. There is a scion yet that may 
become a tree. Prince Edward lives, though he be 
now in trouble. I cannot, will not, thus desert the 
cause of the distressed, to swell the triumph of the con- 
queror." 

^' These ideas savor too strongly of romance, Howard," 
said his mother ; '^ knight-errantry is going out of 
fashion. You know that any scheme to revive the sink- 
ing fortunes of Lancaster is now utterly impracticable. 
We cannot, if we would resist the tide. You surprise 
me more than I can express, for I had formed a higher 
estimate of your judgment, and in the belief that you could 
not form any reasonable opposition, I have taken a step 
I cannot now retract. If you would only give your 
mind fair play, you have more sense than carry out into 
practice the sentiments to which you have just given ut- 
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terance. 1 hold in. mj hand a letter from my kin«n« 
the Earl of Warwick, by which I am informed that 
his Majesty will condescend to honor Clifford Castle 
with his presence in the course of a fortnight from this 
day." 

" He begins by being liberal of his favors," said the 
Earl ; " or are we indebted to my Lord of Warwick for 
this patronage." 

'^ Howard," said his mother in a decided tone, '' you 
seem in a very perverse humor, but I shall keep no 
farther reserve with you ; I solicited the visit you im- 
agine to be a voluntary offer, and I hope to see you do 
the honors of your father's house to your Sovereign." 

" The honor of my father's house," he said, '• I hope I 
shall ever maintain ; but I should esteem that honor sul- 
lied by offering the incense of flattery by lip and action 
where my heart refuses homage." 

" You are absurdly guided by prejudice, Howard," said 
his mother ; " and it will lead you to your ruin." 

'^ My motives merit a better name than prejudice," said 
the Earl calmly. 

'^ Am I to understand that you think to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of the royal visit ?" she inquired. 

'^ I see no power left in my hatids to enable me to do 
80," he answered ; " but I grieve to find myself so often 
forced into a position hostile to your wishes. On this 
important point I could have desired to be saved the 
pain, for many reasons ; but if Edward comes here at 
this time, he must be entertained by those who have in- 
vited him." 

^ You cannot be so headlong as you would have me to 
fancy," said his mojther ; '^ but I hope I can manage to 
entertain even royalty without your sapient counsel, my 
lord." 

'' There is yet left with me a choice, and I now make 
it ; I shall leave the Castle," he said. 

" And pray, where may your lordship be pleased to so- 
journ ?" asked the lady indignantly. 

" There is a wide world before me," he answered ; 
^ but whatever I may do, I shall not bind mysolf to the 
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TorloBt's chariot-wheels — a valueless and despised time- 
aerver !" 

'^ All this pride seems mighty fine," said the Countess; 
" but depend upon it you will rue it." 

" My dear mother," said the Earl solemnly, " I am in 
sober earnest ; I beseech you to be the same. Is it pos- 
sible that you have placed me in this awkward dilemma, 
or did you only intend to sound my opinions ?" 

'^ I am in as great earnest as you," she replied in a tone 
of passion ; " and Clifford Castle shall soon resound with 
a welcome to King Edward." 

^^ The same rejoicings, then, shall serve as a knell for 
the departure of Howard de Clifford," was his melancholy 
but decided reply. 

" This is an idle threat, to drive me from my purpose," 
she said passionately ; '^ but I can be as firm as you. 
You have disappointed me most grievously before ; your 
conduct to-day has crowned it all." She rose from 
her seat and walked to the door, which she shut behind 
her violently, and the Earl was left alone. 

De Clifford was thus suddenly thrown into circum- 
stances of manifold perplexity. With regard to the 
King, his resolution was taken ; but he did not expect to 
be so soon obliged to declare bimself. He would have 
raised no tumult, he would have encouraged no insubor- 
dination ; but he had hoped he might not be called upon 
to give any open indication of attachment to the Sover- 
eign's person, while the grass had not yet covered the re- 
mains of the slaughtered hosts, over whose bodies he had 
walked to his throne ; and while Henry remained a pris- 
oner in the capital that had been so lately his own, that 
had confessed him its lawful monarch even from his in- 
£Etnt years. De Clifford looked with interest to the 
Prince of Wales , were his character to add his father's 
gentleness and modesty to his mother's talent and en- 
ergy, he would indeed be a prince likely to adorn the 
English throne. It was evident, should De Clifford ab- 
sent himself from home during the King's visit, he would 
be a marked msm : should he stay to entertain him, he 
was finally committed to stand by his fortunes. There 
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was no middle course, where honorable feeling might 
steer. He must leave the country. If he took that step, 
he would be in the light of a banished man ; and his re- 
turn must be at some indefinite time, overruled by cir- 
cumstances into which he could not now penetrate. How 
easy would it be now,' if he remained in England, to 
weave a net for his entrapping; the Abbot who had 
turned on him an evil eye, could without much effort in- 
volve him in charges from which escape could not be 
made, and a tragedy conclude the scene, more trying to 
those he loved than his absence for life, if it must be so. 
A train of very painful thought passed through his mind : 
a single step might save him for the present, but he fore- 
saw that it was a step which might place him in a posi- 
tion more painful still. There was no way of escaping 
the conclusion that he must become an alien from the 
land and halls of his fathers. 

How long he might have remained in the identical 
spot where his mother had left him, is a problem not to 
be solved, had he. not been startled by the bustle of an 
arrival at the Castle, and the entrance of his page to an- 
nounce visitors. Company he knew was expected, but 
now it was impossible for him to meet them. '^My 
horse, Blondel," he said ; " I want him immediately." 

" Yes, my lord," said the page ; but he lingered, and 
looked at his master inquiringly. 

" I have told you your errand," said the Earl ; " have 
Agincourt saddled instantly, and lead him to the back 
of the Caatle." 

" Shall I— shall ?" began Blondel hesitatingly. 

" No, no ; I shall not require your attendance," said 
De Clifford, anticipating his question. 

The page was an orphan boy whom the Earl had taken 
under his protection ; he found pleasure in bestowing 
instruction upon him, and those early lessons were re- 
ceived into good ground. There was no one on earth 
Blondel loved so much as his master ; but oh various ac- 
counts he was often subjected to many vexations in the 
establishment of Clifford Castle. He had to endure the 
common fate of an envied fiivorite^ and his conscientious 
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oondact and quiet demeanor were stamped as hypoenBy* 
Often did the remark meet his ear, ^' The Earl might 
have something more of a gentleman to wait upon him.'' 
He was alwayii sorry when Lord de Clifford left home 
without him ; but even his presence were an enoum* 
brance in his master's present state of feeling. 

The trampling of horses was heard upon the draw- 
bridge, (ind the sound of voices in busy debate about 
trifles, doors creaking, and footsteps hurrying through 
the passages. To escape them all the Earl went hur- 
riedly out at a private door. He found Blondel holding 
his horse in readiness, and instantly vaulting into the 
saddle, he rode away by a favorite and well-known road. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I never spoke the word Farewell 

But with an utterance faint and broken ; 
An heart sick, longing for the time 
When it should never more be spoken." 

As the Earl pursued his solitary way to Pierrepoint 
Manor, he endeavored to investigate the motives which 
had led him to the unhesitating adoption of a line of 
conduct which must plunge him in difficulty ; and which 
might carry with it to the minds of others a very unfa- 
vorable impression. It would seem to have originated 
in pride, in prejudice, in contradiction. It might be 
that there was an admixture of these unamiable quali- 
ties wearing the disguise of virtues. He knew it was 
quite possible to be deceiving himself: it were much 
easier and far more agreeable to act otherwise ; but after 
turning the subject in every possible light, lie could ar- 
rive at no new decision. It was fortunate for him that 
his sure-footed favorite knew the road so well by which 
he meant to travel, for he left him entirely to his own 
guidance, and was aroused from his reverie only by find- 
ing himself at the gate of the Manor. Peace seemed to 
claim this favored spot as her own, in a country torn by 
intestine divisions ; and its complete stillness seemed 
peculiarly soothing after the confusion he had so lately 
quitted. Henry was not at home, and he found Julia 
alone in her own little sitting apartment — in modern 
times it would be called her boudoir. 

Luxury had not yet filled even a lady's sanctum with 
all the elegant trifles that the inventive powers of a later 
age have furnished. Fauteuils and ottomans were far 
short of the perfection they have now attained, but evi- 
dence remains to prove that they had their representa- 
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tives. The age of the << three-legged 3tool" had passed 
away, and 

" At length a generation more refined 
ImproYed the simple plan ; made three legs four, 
GkiYe them a twisted form Yermicular. 
And o'er the seat with plenteous wadaing stofTd 
Induced a splendid coYcr, green and blue. 
Yellow and red, of tapestry richly wrougnt 

. And woYen close, or needle work sublime." 

If Julia Pierrepoint's apartment could not vie with 
those of its class in the nineteenth century, its decora- 
tions evinced the arrangements of a chaste and rational 
taste. A large jessamine crept up the wall, and fringed 
the window ; its fragrant blossoms were now peeping 
starlike from its dark foliage, and its shoots .of latest 
growth were encroaching on the lattice, which opened 
upon a rich and varied prospect. The Earl tried to as- 
sume a composure he did not feel : '^ You did not expect 
to see me here to-day," he said, as he seated himself, 
^^ and at one time I did not expect it myself, but I think 
Agincourt knows where I should and would be, for he 
brought me straight to the Manor almost before I was 
aware." 

^' Then we are to attribute this visit to him," said 
Julia smiling." 

" No, no," rejoined the Earl ; " we were quite agreed 
upon the point. But with what multifarious symptoms 
of occupation your table is garnished ! here is an open 
book, a tree half done in tapestry, and the lute," 

" I was trying on the lute," she observed ; " the air 
composed by poor captive King James,* till the recol- 

* '^ King James was not only an excellent performer but also 
a capital composer, both of sacred and secular music ; and his fame 
on that account was eztensiYe and of long duration. AboYe a 
century after his death, he was celebrated in Italy as the inven- 
tor of a new and pleasing kind of melody, which had been admired 
and imitated in that country. This appears from the following 
testimony of Alessandro Tassoni, a writer who was well informed, 
and of undoubted credit: — ^ We may reckon among us modems^ 
James, King of Scotland, who not only composed many sacred 
pieces of vooal music, but also of himself invented a new kind of 
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lection of his sad fate, coupled with the plaintive music, 
made me melancholy, and I put it aside." 

" Here is Wycliffe, and Chaucer," he remarked, as he 
proceeded in the investigation of the contents of Julia's 
table. '' Poor Chaucer I he spent a fortune in the sup- 
port of his countrymen, who like himself were expatri- 
ated for their conscientious opinions ; and yet, in an evil 
hour, he was overcome to betray their secrets— cancelling 
thus the debt of gratitude they owed him. Alas! weak, 
weak, human nature !" 

'^ It is pleasant to think, however," said Julia ; ^ that 
after all his vicissitudes, he ended his days in peace at 
his own Castle of Donnington." 

But De Clifford's mind was far from being engaged in 
the subjects on which he was touching, and a restless 
manner, and wandering eye, betrayed in some measure 
his uneasiness. Unlike his usual coUectedness he went 
from topic to topic, without dwelling on any. He was 
conscious that his absence of mind was remarked, his 
agitation would not conceal ; he paused to ask himself 
why he thus strove to disguise his feelings ? — to ward 
off for a few short moments the unpleasant disclosure 
he came on purpose to make ? — it was weakness and he 
must conquer it. " Julia," he said, " you sit here in 
your sweet little bower, as if a calm denied to the rest 
of the world had chosen this for its home. There seems 

musio, plaintiye and melancholy, different from all other; in 
which he hath been imitated by Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa 
who, in our age, hath improved music with new and admirable 
inventiona' As the Prince of Venosa imitated King James, the 
other musicians of Italy imitated the Prince of Venosa. ' The 
most noble Carle Gesualdo, the prince of musicians of our age, 
introduced such a style of modulation, that other musicians yielded 
the preference to him, and all singers and players on stringed 
instruments, laying aside that of others, everywhere embraced 
his.' All the lovers, therefore, of Italian or of Scotch music, are 
much indebted to the admirable genius of King James I., who, in 
the gloom and solitude of a prison, invented*a new kind of music, 
plaintive indeed, and suited to his situation, but at the same time 
80 sweet and soothing, that it hath given pleasure to millions in 
every succeeding age.'' — ^Henry's History of Great Britain^ vol. x 
page23Q 

6* 
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no agitation here but snch as I import, and I am unwil- 
ling to break the repose." 

" I have thought something had ruffled you ever since 
you came in," she said ; " but indeed, whatever is the 
matter, you bring no new thing to Pierrepoint Manor, 
if it is in the shape of sorrow. Peaceful as my seclusion 
now seems, these walls have witnessed many distressing 
scenes." 

" I know it," he rejoined ; " but I have never seen any 
thing here but a blissful calm. It has been to me like a 
sheltered creek in the shore of life's troubled sea, where 
I have gladly drawn up my little shallop and rested 
awhile : but I must be made to feel the sin and folly of 
taking up any rest short of the promised ; not that I ever 
expected to pass through the world as if it had no blight 
in its constitution ; indeed, I have often imagined that I 
should sooner or later have to pass through many diffi- 
culties, but I did not expect to be called so suddenly to 
the task." 

" I am quite at a loss to understand," said Julia, " un- 
less, indeed, you refer to some new trouble arising out 
of the Abbot's dislike." 

"Not so," he replied. "I must appear in a very 
strange light to you to-day, Julia, but when you hear all 
you will not be surprised that I am laboring under excited 
feelings. What would you say to my being obliged to 
leave England, and that a self-banished man ?" 

'^ Indeed, you speak riddles," she answered, becoming 
quite pale. 

" Is it better to do so, Jijlm," he resumed, " than to 
remain divested of independence and self-respect ?" 

" I am quite unable to frame an answer without an ex- 
planation of your meaning," she replied ; " but you can- 
not doubt that I ever wish to see you do whatever is 
right and honorable." 

" I shall try to explain myself with more composure," 
he said : " the troubled state of this country has reduced 
many to a situation as distressing as mine ; but each 
feels his own personal grievance, and mine has in its train 
a trial hard to bear, inasmuch as I cannot bear it altoge- 
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tBer alone. I am called upon, without any delay, to 
make a demonstration which would bind me irrevocably 
to the fortunes of the house of York. No choice is left 
between this and an assumption that J am hostile to their 
interest." 

'•'' The country seems more quiet at this moment, than 
it has been for many years," she observed ; " I do not 
understand how you could be placed in so inextricable a 
dilemma." 

" You are aware," he resumed, " that the white rose 
has been taken into favor at our house for some time 
past. On this point I was as passive as I could, for va- 
rious reasons that I need not now particularize ; but pas- 
sive measures will not serve me now, for I am called upon 
to entertain the King at Clifford Castle, and this is what 
I will not do." 

" How, how has this strange event come about," - she 
asked ; " has his Majesty selected you for the bestowment 
of this honor ?" 

" He comes by special invitation," he replied. " After 
this disclosure I need not be more explicit on this head 
with you, who so well know my circumstances. All has 
been done I do believe with an anxious desire for my 
good, but, by an unaccountable infatuation, it was not 
put in my power to make a single explanation of my 
views till the die was cast for me. Only one course 
seems now open, and it is peculiarly painful. One there 
is, and perhaps but one, that will do my motives common 
justice. Julia, you will not misconstrue me ; to others the 
part I act will wear the dark color of perverse contradic- 
tion. You are in the possession of my sentiments re- 
specting Edward of York. If he can rule England in 
peace, and heal her wounds, I shall be satisfied. I never 
thought of faction, I did think of passing through life 
without mingling my name with his cause, at least till 
time should instruct me how to act. The Prince of 
Wales may live to claim the suffrages of the nation ; 
should he prove himself worthy of these, he certainly 
should have mine. If he ever has my poor support, he 
must have it unfettered by the reproach of my having 
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temporized with his foe in the day of his desertion. If 
I were to receive the honor of King Edward's visit, and 
offer to him the hospitalities of my house, would not the 
sacred character of a chosen guest seem guarantee enough 
of my attachment? He might justly deem me a de- 
ceiver if it proved the contrary, and I should thereafter 
consider my honor pledged to him. I scorn the policy 
that has been too much the fashion among us, of passing 
from side to side, just as the balance inclined in fjavor of 
York or Lancaster. If ever I give my allegiance to this 
king, it must be for a better reason than only because 
he is triumphant — it must not involve desertion of the 
vanquished, it shall never be while Prince Edward lives." 

" And is there no way of avoiding this royal visit ?" 
she inquired. "' 1 am sure the Countess would give up 
her scheme on your explanation." 

" But, Julia, she cannot," he said ; "for the invitation 
was given and accepted, and the time fixed, before I had 
a single hint of the design. No possibility remains of 
escape from the dif&culty ; it only remains to abide the 
consequences. I am sure when you have time to take a 
deliberate view of this matter, which has come upon us 
both with trying abruptness, you will agree with me." 

" I offer no counsel," she said ; " advice in a matter 
like this is out of my sphere. All I can do is to ask that 
you may be led to arrive at a righteous decision ; but 
you will pardon me if I say that I think your resolution 
has been taken too hastily to have been duly weighed." 

" I own it wears this appearance," he admitted ; " but 
emergencies do arise which oblige us to act without delay ; 
in such we must be guided by those principles we have 
taken as our rules of action." 

" But the consequences of this step are too important 
to be risked without mature consideration," she said. 

" If the action be right in itself, we may not shrink 
from consequences," he replied. 

" You are right, quite right," responded Julia. " My 
argument was not genuine, it was dictated by my weak- 



ness." 



" Nay, I would rather say by your gentleness," ob- 
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served De Clifford ; '' but that gentleness is not incom- 
patible with firmness, and this I am sure jou will prove 
when OGcasion requires it. I cannot conceal my fears 
that you may be placed in circumstances to call it out. 
I had hoped to have been instrumental in keeping some 
of life's ills at a distance from you, and the renouncement 
of this prospect is the most painful part of my trial. 
Two years had not to run their course before I had hoped 
to make your home beneath the shelter of my old battle- 
ments, but that is a long period for the expectations of 
short-sighted creatures that cannot boast of to-morrow. 
You are under surer and better guardianship than mine. 
The leaves are now becoming sear, but I shall not see 
them fall in England. I think a week or ten days must 
bound my stay in it." 

^ So soon 1" she said in a tremulous voice. <' I cannot 
realize this to my mind." 

^^ Julia," he said, '' in a fortnight hence, as I am in- 
formed, the festivities of the Castle take place, it will be 
best for me not to linger to the last day, it would only 
make my conduct seem more reprehensible. I will save 
my mother the pain of telling that I was so callous as 
stay to the last hour for the purpose of perplexing all 
her arrangements. No, I shall give her time to provide 
for the emergency." 

" And is it possible that there is no way of averting 
such an alternative ?" she asked. 

" Alas ! no," he replied. " Could you but point out 
any meauB of honorable escape from it, believe me you 
would find a willing ear ; if I am guided by any wrong 
motive I hope I shall be taught wherein lies my error. 
And now, to dismiss self, Julia, my mistrustful heart 
anticipates with deep anxiety the unknown trials that 
may await you. Your limited intercourse with general 
society places you, for the present, in comparative security 
from the danger of malicious observation ; but your lot 
in life may yet be cast among those who will not £a,il to 
discover that you disagree with them on the most im- 
portant of all subjects. Your brother's cqnfessor seems 
indisposed to make inquisition ; you cannot expect this 
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forbearance to be extensively diffdsed, because the men, 
whatever their natural dispositions may be, are bound to 
obey the dictates of the Church they serve with idola- 
trous reverence ; and when I remember that the best 
and gentlest among them can forget themselves in tbe 
fiery zeal that excites a crusade of deadly persecution 
against all who differ from them, I confess I would look 
with caution, even on such men as Father S win derby." 

'^ I shall have too many reasons to continue in retire- 
ment to be easily induced to quit it," she said ; " but I 
have long endeavored to familiarize my mind with the 
danger to which you allude, and I trust if such an ordeal 
awaits me, I shall not be forsaken." 

" I trust and believe so," observed De Clifford ; " but 
I wish to impress you with my conviction that the period 
is not far distant when your seclusion shall be broken, j 
Now that Edward of York has leisure to do so, he will 
use all means to strengthen his party ; he will not fail 
to cast his eyes on every one whose name may grace his 
courtly trainband whose retainers may swell his army. 
Your brother will naturally desire to bear his father's 
style and dignity, and the knighthood, to which his for- 
tune and descent entitle him, will be readily obtained on 
his appearance at King Edward's court.* He is exactly 
the person to be fascinated there ; gay, lively, confiding, 
he will soon find the scene attractive, and you shall one 
day find yourself called upon to act your part in the 
pageant." 

" No," she said with earnestness ; ", Henry may be led 
to love such society, you cannot think me so inconsistent 
as to do so." 

" I must explain myself," he resumed. " I am quite 
sure your taste would never bring you into such a posi- 

* The order of knighthood was generally conferred on almo.st 
all gentlemen of family and fortune in the days of chivalry ; but 
hereditary baronetcy was not created till the reign of James I. 
of England. The order of baronet, or banneret, known before 
that period, was a distinction bestowed on certain occasions, 
and for partioolar reaeons, bat the title did not descend to suc- 
cessors. 
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tion, but necessity may, and then come trials the extent 
of which I cannot foresee, but of which I must warn you ; 
may they be averted ! But if they do come, you will 
remember my words : pardon me, for it is possible I may 
be seeing matters in a dark light, through the medium 
of my own dark and sad-colored vision. This, however, 
I must add, it will be your part to warn Henry that 
treachery may lurk behind a flattering tongue, and a cold 
heart beat beneath a bedizened garment. I cannot speak 
to him on the subject, and if I should, it would be of no 
avail now. Besides, I wish to keep my plans secret from 
him. and all the world." 

" And, how," said the distressed girl, " I do not see 
Low Lady De Clifford caa remain in ignorance of your 
movements." 

" She will not believe me in earnest," he replied ; " and 
unless I am questioned I shall mention my decision to 
her no more I do not feel equal to pursue this subject 
coolly," he continued, rising from his chair ; " I must 
have some solitary hours to subdue this rebellious spirit ; 
when it is a little better schooled I shall come to you 
again, but I am not calm enough, and only fit to be 
alone." 

" But," said Julia anxiously ; " you cannot have ma- 
tured any plan." 

" Not matured," he said, resuming his seat ; ^^ but I 
hope to find somewhere on the Continent of Europe a 
Christian people with whom I can unite ; such we know 
to exist there, in the shelter of deep valleys among their 
mountains. There also an asylum may be provided for 
me." 

There was a long silence, which had its own unobtru- 
sive eloquence. Notwithstanding his proposal to be gone 
De Clifford prolonged his stay to the last possible mo- 
ment, but not wishing to meet Henry Pierrepoint under 
the influence of excited feelings, he had to make it far 
shorter than he would have desired 

He returned home very slowly, and the shadows of 
evening were closing when he arrived at the Castle. 
Wishing to escape every creature he avoided the princi- 
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pal entrance, and forded the river which ran at the base 
of the rock on which the edifice stood. Blondel was on 
the watch, and ordering him to follow with lights, he re- 
tired to bis own chamber, and desired that none should 
disturb him for the evening. 
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CHAPTER Vri. 

"Nay, shrink not from that word ^Farewell !' 
As if 't were friendship's final knell ; 
Such fears may prove but vain : 
So changeful is life's fleeting day 
Whene'er we sever — ^hope may say 
We part) to meet again." — Barton. 

Active preparations were soon commenced for the 
royal visit, but no farther conversation on the subject 
took plac6 between the Earl and his mother. Pride 
sealed the lips of the Countess, the hopelessness of the 
case had a like effect oh her son, and thus they were 
verging to a crisis of intense importance to each, with 
outward silence, but many heart-burnings. Could it 
be they should part, and no further discussion take place 
between them ? The grounds on which each had to rest 
their arguments were equally immoveable. Bepent it as 
she might, De Clifford knew his mother could not now 
avoid her unenviable position, and he could not aban- 
don his. She, on her part, could not believe him serious 
in his threat of leaving his home at such a juncture ; it 
was a mere expression of bad humor, he could not risk 
so much for the indulgence of a whim, as she considered 
it, or the carrying out of a principle as he would call it. 
He did not, however, evince the smallest interest in the 
extensive arrangements in progress, and seemed deter- 
mined to keep out of the way of being consulted. Aymer 
was at home, and a party of visitors already began to 
assemble. The Earl found it a difficult task to give 
them as much of his company as courtesy absolutely re- 
quired. He could not be much at Pierrepoint Manor, 
because the necessity for concealing his real position led 
him to ishun Henry, who, indeed, was in a mood not very 
favorable towards him for reasons to be explained after- 

7 
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wards, and De Clifford it must be supposed passed a very 
unhappy week. 

Too soon for his feelings the day oame round when he 
was to hold his last — ^his parting interview with Julia ; 
he almost wished* he could depart without this trial. 
But a most important duty lay before him ; he shrank 
from its performance, he left it to the last, he blamed 
himself and still he hesitated ; but procrastination could 
find no farther plea, and at the appointed time he found 
himself with the heaviest burden he had ever carried 
there, within the grounds of Pierrepoint Manor. 

We shall not attempt to investigate the thoughts and 
feelings of Julia Pierrepoint ; they reposed unrevealed 
in the sanctuary of her own heart. That morning her 
brother had gone, as was his frequent custom, to enjoy 
those field-sports he had learned to love in his early boy- 
hood ; and she strolled out to pass a meditative hour in 
her favorite walk. It was shadowed by rows of magnifi- 
cent old trees, forming a long sheltered archway. The 
leaves were losing their summer verdure, and assuming 
the varied tints of autumn ; while the faint breeze was 
already stripping the branches of 0ieir garniture. The 
whole scene was much in unison with the sensitive but 
sober-minded creature who looked upon it, and was 
striving to bring into subjection her every thought and 
desire to the one unerring standard by which she wished 
to be guided. The sound of a footstep startled her, and 
turning round, she saw Howard de Clifford. He had 
entered the grounds by a private road, and as he was 
making his way towards the Manor, he caught sight of 
Julia. She colored deeply on observing him ; for do 
we not sometimes momentarily feel, as if the thought to 
which we have given no utterance was yet legible to a 
fellow creature. 

" I dare say you are reading here a striking lecture 
on the evanescence of earthly enjoyments," he observed 
as they met : " I could fancy this retirement of yours 
a school of natural theology, and music, and poetry. 
There is the undeviating fiat which produces the wither- 
ing of all this loveliness, and the aspirations of heart- 
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confidence in its renovation; and there ii3 the faint 
whisper of the wind, as it circulates in plaintive tones 
through the thousand branches ; and there is the living 
poetry of the whole to touch the heart. Oh, it is in the 
tear and wear of life we learn to prize an hour of con- 
templative retirement." They took two or three turns 
in silence ; but the Earl was come on an errand that 
must be fulfilled, and there was no time for delay. 
'' Julia," he said, ^' it is not easy for me to express half 
the depth and interest that is- thrown into this inter- 
view. Years must roll their course before I shall again 
utter my thoughts to you, — ^perhaps we may never meet 
again." He observed her change countenance, and he 
quickly added, " But have we not one bond of union, 
that no earthly circumstance could produce, neither can 
any event dissolve ?" 

" I trust we have," she responded timidly. 

" This bond," he resumed, " is the Christian's peculiar 
privilege, while he is also, as much at least as the world's 
votaries, heir to all the other blessings that smooth the 
path of existence. His natural feelings are not turned 
out of their legitimate channels, but they are made to 
flow without those breaks and shalfows, that often dis- 
figure and destroy, the scenery they were created to irri- 
gate and beautify. Such is the tendency of these gra- 
cious principles he embraces ; but the unsubdued evil 
of the human he&rt, alas, is prone to mar this beautiful 
order, even after having been in some degree taught to 
appreciate it. This I am conscious is peculiarly appli- 
oable to myself, and of late especially I have been guilty 
of exhibiting an unbecoming irritation in word and man- 
ner. Zou have seen it Julia, and I wish you to know 
that I have been keenly sensible of it myself" 

^^ You have been more than usually tried," she said. 

" And therefore I should have been more than usu- 
ally watchful, my gentle apologist ;" he rejoined. " But 
you say truly, that my trial has been great, and in 
reality^ greater than human ken can well fathom. It is 
H trial most people will accuse me too, of wilfully en- 
tailing on myself, though there is nothing I would not 
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do to escape it, that did not involve a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple."* 

" And," said Julia, " do you see now any cause to 
waver in your resolution ?" 

" None," he said, " but reason enough to sorrow over 
its dire necessity. But I have yet left unsaid what I 
may be excused for delaying while I could. Circum- 
stances with me are sadly changed, since we pledged our 
mutual faith to each other. Your plighted troth is a 
treasure I cannot willingly resign. Words could but 
ill convey an idea of my feelings at this moment ; but I 
were unworthy of your confidence, did I not now freely 
absolve you of the tie." 

Julia instinctively withdrew her arm from his, and 
ihey both stood still De Clifford was endeavoring to 
hold, under the control of a strong mind, the feelings 
that nearly mastered him as he proceeded. '^ Julia, I 
leave England with very doubtful prospects of return. 
In these momentous times, a tie like that which has 
subsisted between us might prove, in some way, a cause 
of uneasiness to you. My grave may be made in a 
foreign land, without having it in my power even to 
provide for your receiving such intelligence. I did not 
think of involving you in troubles when first I asked 
you to share my fortunes." 

She had remained silent, but her countenance be- 
trayed how unlocked for had been such a proposal ; she 
now felt herself called upon to reply. 

" Howard," she said, " this is a subject on which I 
must still retain my privilege of being excused from 
saying much ; but as we are now situated, and knowing 
as I do, the purity of your motives in the proposal you 
have just made, I shall be plain in my reply. I should 
despise myself, and justly deserve the scorn of others, if 
I were capable of breaking in adversity, the pledge I 
gave in prosperity. Changes many and great may come 
about before we meet again, if ever that be permitted ; 
but if on your return to England, you should only look 
on the stone that covers my grave, you will remember 
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that Julia Pierrepoint's word was not among the mutable 
things that can vary with varying fortune." 

She had made a great effort in thus avowing the feel- 
ings she would so much rather have kept sealed in the 
repository of her own breast, but the simplicity and 
transparency of her character, at once showed her that 
this was no time to be guided by the rules of every-day 
life ; and she spoke to one who knew how to appreciate 
and understand her. His voice and manner were firmer, 
but his emotion was little less than her own, as he said, 
^' I should be doing myself injustice, if I did not own, 
that I rejoice in this renewed proof of a confidence I 
value so dearly ; but sad and dark is the prospect, that 
I may ever be able to prove, otherwise than in these 
passing words, the amount of that value. I feel that I 
can only reckon among the things that were, my lands 
and my baronial stronghold ; truth, now points me out 
as a friendless adventurer, whose purse will be ere long 
exhausted, and who must then have recourse to personal 
exertion for his livelihood ; but this ought not to be up- 
permost in my thoughts, nor would it, if I could read 
myself one of those of whom it is written, ' All things 
are yours.' "* 

" You place before me a terrible picture," observed 
Julia, " reduced to want I" 

'^ Nay, there is no danger of that," he quickly said, 
'^ the magnificence of a feudal hall and numerous retain- 
ers are not necessary things. If they are ever mine, I 
hope for enlarged grace to use them for the service of 
that power which exalts and abases at pleasure, but a 
very small proportion is sufficient for human necessities, 
and that I shall not want. But, Julia, I am constrained 
to tell you that I can see no human probability of my 
return before five or six years have passed away." 

" Six years !" she repeated. 

'* Yes, I made no mistake," he resumed ; '^ and it was 
under this impression that I tasked myself to offer for 
your consideration a proposal I shall not now repeat. 
lou are aware, that should Edward of York retain his 

♦ 1 Cor. iii. 2. 
• 7* 
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high point of elevation, there is little probability of my 
being looked upon, henceforth, in any light but in that 
of a proscribed person. Now the time I have named 
must pass away, before the Prince of Wales shall have 
attained an age at which he may be expected to assert 
his rights. If he should then do so, it will be my time 
to revisit my deserted country. This, however, may 
never happen ; but when every prospect of my being 
again enabled to dwell in England has departed, then, 
Julia, if I be a denizen of this world, you may expect 
again to see me, were it but for a day — an hour — to bid 
you reckon the tie that now unites us among the recol- 
lected occurrences of happier times ; my fate shall then 
b5 sealed as a wanderer on the earth." 

" The very brightest of your views savor of dreadfal 
things," she said. " Should they be realized, scenes of 
bloodshed and horror must mark the coming years." 

" They must," responded De Clifford ; " and it ill 
becomes a Christian to desire events, so heralded, for 
the sake of any private advantage. How difficult it is to 
separate the chaff from the wheat, even in our speculative 
thoughts! I only epoke, however, in reference to the 
probable course of events. I should not feel myself 
justified in moving a feather, could I by so doing bring 
about a revolution, when I consider its consequences; 
but I do say, that should such an occurrence become un- 
avoidable, I think my path would be clearly enough 
marked out. I am still oppressed with the imagination, 
that you may in the mean time be placed in circum- 
stances of manifold perplexity ; all I can say to you is, 
follow the footsteps of the flock^and they will guide you 
to the Tower of defence.* I *know many things will 
occur that I should have said when I am far away ; but 
I must now charge you with a message for Henry — I 
shall not see him before I depart. I should be sorry 
he could fancy for a moment that I intended him a 
slight, by concealing from him the step I am now taking ; 
you will explain to him that I consulted his interest by 
my silence. A day might come when he should feel 

♦ Psal. 1x1^3. 
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himself awkwardly placed, could he not plead entire dis- 
connection with my conduct. Assure him he can have 
no friend* for the ftiture, more interested in all that con- 
cerns him than I am. Let him be made aware of all 
this after I have been three or four days away ; I wish 
that time first to elapse. Your brother has hitherto been 
ignorant of our engagement ; I think it right, with your 
consent, that he should be so no longer — we have spoken 
of this before." 

" And I have thought of it often," she said. " Henry 
is no longer to be treated as a boy; and, indeed, he 
merits my confidence." 

" He does," resumed De Clifford ; " and he should 
have had mine fully, had I been permitted to remain in 
England. I shall write to him this very eveuing fully 
and freely, and commit the letter to your care; to be 
delivered after some days have gone by. Does this meet 
your wishes ?" 

'' You have anticipated them," she said. 

They continued their slow walk through the avenue 
for a long time, scarcely uttering a syllable, till De 
Clifford drawing out a piece of gold, broke it in two, 
and said — " Julia, the hours tarry not for me, and I 
may not indulge myself here much longer." He held 
out half the gold, adding, " I hope there is no super- 
stition in this simple act ; will you keep that, and I 
shall retain its fellow, until we meet again ?" She took 
it from his hand, while she said, '^ I shall keep it to my 
dying day." 

The tongue is not fertile in expression where the 
heart is deeply touched; and very few more words 
marked the parting scene between those two individuals, 
who were so much to each other, and were about to 
separate with faint prospect of ever meeting again. 
They had taken many turns in the favorite walk after 
they spoke of separating ; and noW when they stood at 
the extremity of the avenue next to the Manor, Julia 
said, ^^ I shall accompany you to the far end of the tall 
trees ;" but De Clifford objected. " No, Julia," he said ; 
^< I cannot deprive myself of the gratification of remem- 
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bering that I left you beneath the roof of yotir nataral 
protector :" and having seen her within the door of the 
house that led from the garden, he hastily crossed the 
grounds, and was out of sight in a moment. He did not 
trust himself to look back ;^ and he found it difficult to 
believe that he had in a manner taken a final farewell 
of Julia Pierrepoint. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" From yonder iyy mantled tower, 

The moping owl doth to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her sacred bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign."— Giu-y^s Elegy, 

When De Clifford returned to the Castle after his 
parting interview with Julia Pierrepoint, he felt little 
disposition to join the family party ; yet he made an 
effort to appear cheerful as he gave them an hour or two 
of his company. As soon as possible he disengaged him- 
self, and quietly slipped away to his own chamber. He 
had made up his mind to leave the castk before daylight 
the following morning, and he had some previous arrange- 
ments to make. His first care was to write an explana- 
tory letter to Henry Pierrepoint, and to enclose it in 
one addressed to Julia. This task accomplished, he 
summoned Blondel, and delivering the packet to him, 
desired him to proceed forthwith to Pierrepoint Manor, 
where he was to wait for further orders. Blondel was 
just leaving the room when Lady de Clifford entered. 

" Howard," she said, " we have missed you from our 
circle, and I am come to seek you. I think there is an 
assemblage in the withdrawing room, possessing sufficient 
attraction to prevent your spending time here. I sup- 
pose you have been engaged in business, as I see writing 
materials ; but perhaps you will now descend with me." 

" It always gives me pleasure, that you should think 
my society of any consequence," said the young man. 

^< I am afraid," she observed, as she fixed a penetrating 
look on him, '.^ this is but an idle compliment, Howard ; 
for you have given me but too much reason to suppose 
your pleasure was elsewhere than with me." 

He felt the remark keenly ; for with the readiness at 
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self-condemnation that marks a candid mind, his heart 
owned the justice of the accusation. He knew that in 
some cases he might have acted differently ; and now, 
that he was so soon to be beyond her reach, he was 
melted, and would perhaps, even then, have consented 
to turn from his purpose, could he be famished with one 
feasible argument to overturn those which had led him 
to the decision he had made. The Countess little guessed 
the thoughts that were passing through his mind, as he 
replied, " Indeed, my dear mother, it is in all sincerity I 
say, how glad I would be to please you, if I could ; it has 
been my misfortune not to succeed." 

*< How can you tell me that ?" said his mother. '' You 
know what my wishes have been, and have painfully 
thwarted them." 

^^ If I have," he answered, ^^ it has been for the sake 
of principles I could not disobey." 

" That is all very fine, Howard," she responded ; " but 
I would just put to your own candor, if ^ou can plead 
principle for the systematical manner in which, for the 
last week, you have kept yourself apart from all those 
arrangements which I am now compelled to make, and 
in which I have found myself without any assistance but 
that which is afforded by Aymer ; but, poor boy, he does 
his best." 

" I cannot imagine," answered the Earl, " that any 
concurrence could have been expected at my hands, after 
the full expression I was so lately obliged to give to my 
sentiments on the point to which you allude. They re- 
main unaltered, as I have reason to think do yours also ; 
as we differ so widely, it is best to avoid the subject. It 
is from my heart I say, that I trust Aymer will be a very 
great comfort to you, and supply the place of your eldest 
son, who, although he is so unhappy as to be placed in a 
position, hostile to your wishes, will never yield even to 
him, in those feelings of duty and affection we both so 
largely owe you." 

The Countess was a good deal affected. " Lend me 
your arm, Howard," she said ; ^^ we shall go and join our 
friends." . 
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Whilo the mother and son were thus l&boriag uAder 
feelings of oppression which were hard to cohceaL ft 
merry party in the withdrawing room were- torasmg 
themselves as suited their respective tastes. 

Bright eyes, and inquisitive eyes, had marked the 
Earl's demeanor ; and observations were made on the 
subject. Young ladies were quite as fond of their little 
tete-a-t^tes in drawing-room corners^ as they are now ; 
and that evening, two of Lady de Clifford's fair and 
youthful visitors had been in conversation in a window 
deeply emb&yed in the massive wall. How many impor- 
tant topics might have engaged their eloquence before, 
we do not pretend to state ; but they were finally busy 
discussing the merits of their noble host. 

" It is quite a pity," said one of them, " the Earl is so 
grave ; he looks as if he could be agreeable if he liked." 

'^ And so he can," responded her companion. '' I have 
often seen him so ; and though for a young man, perhaps 
he is rather peculiar, yet I never saw him so provoking 
as he has been since you arrived ; but there are reasons 
for his singularity." r 

" Are there ?" inquired the first speaker ; " reasons, 
oh ! I should like to hear them ; do tell me." 

Her companion shook her head mysteriously, cast a 
glance at the company, as if fearful of observation, and 
her manner increased the questioner's curiosity. " I do 
not like to speak of them," she answered ; '' and perhaps 
you had better not hear them." 

" Why, why, Eleanor ?" said the stranger, " you ex- 
oite my curiosity most dreadfully ; I cannot rest until 
you tell me this secret." 

'^ I am afraid you will imagine the castle haunted, if I 
gratify you," replied Eleanor : " and I think your apart- 
ment is neat the east turret." 

" But I shall beg to be removed," said her companion, 
" if there is anything frightful about it ; so you must 
really tell me the worst at once." 

" Well, then,'* said Eleanor, lowering her voice to a 
whisper^ ^^ they do say, that the Earl spends the most of 
his time in a chamber he has in that same turret, and no 
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one knows very well what he can be doing there ; but it 
is surmised he studies necromancy. And it is well 
known that he has some of Friar Bacon's books there, as 
also sundry odd-looking instruments ;* and my waiting- 
woman has been told by the servants, that light has been 
seen, and footsteps heard in the east turret, when every 
Christian person was asleep." 

" You want to terrify me," said the listener ; " for 
how could they see and hear these things if they were 
asleep 1" 

^ Oh ! you may believe me or not, as you please," said 
the young lady ; ^ but the servants are ready to testify 
to the facts." Just as she had said this, the door opened, 
and the Countess entered, leaning on the arm of her son. 
^ I am sure he does not look a bit like a necromancer or 
a chiromancer " said her friend. 

De Clifford walked to the window at which they were 
standing, and attempted to enter into conversation ; but 
he extracted little more than monosyllables, for their pre- 
vious remarks made them feel awkward, and they soon 
slipped away to another part of the room. The Earl was 
left in the window alone, and seemed absorbed in gazing 
on the scene without. He was not long left to his mus- 
ings, for Lady de Clifford proposed music ; and foreign 
as it was to his wishes at that time, in compliance with 
her request, he took his harp, and accompanying it with 
his voice, sang the following song. 

Ah ! bitter is the parting hour, 

Yet tender are the tones that dwell 
Within the yoice, as though its power 

Was frozen, in the word — farewell ! 

As smoothest flow the waters deep, 

But high with storms and tempests swell : 

* Roger Baoon, a Franciscan monk, flourished in the 13th cen- 
tury; Ms attainments in science were verj wonderfiiL They 
were so far in adyance of the age in which he liyed, that the ig- 
norant monks of his order became extremely jealous of their tiS- 
ented brother ; and they imprisoned him for many yeara^ undir 
pretence of his being a magician. 
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Unfathom'd feelings seem to sleep, 
Till waken'd by the word — farewell ! 

O lightly spoke, I would not hear 

This heart-bom word, for I could tell 
How solemn on affection's ear 

Come the sad accents of— farewell ! 

Affection's sweets haye still a pang, 

The mellow-note, may sound a knell : 
Impassion'd are the thoughts that hang 

Upon that latest word — fkrewell ! 

The words were sung with deep feeling, and the fine 
voice of the performer did ample justice to the sweet and 
touching melody. 

" If the sounds that are heard in the east turret re- 
semble these, Eleanor," whispered our fair friend of the 
window, '^ I do not mind how often I hear them ; and I 
do not believe an open brow like that, ever brooded over 
the dark science." 

" Well, well," said Eleanor, rather annoyed at the per- 
tinacity of her companion's unbelief; '' I like music as 
well as you do, but it would not reconcile me to the room 
you occupy. Perhaps you may tell me another story to- 
morrow morning." 

Neither music nor conversation could charm away the 
gloom that hung oppressively on the mind of Lady de 
Clifford. She had collected around her a party willing 
to taste of enjoyment, and looking forward with sensa- 
tions of pleasure to the magnificent entertainment that 
was expected. She was this evening unable to partici- 
pate in the smallest degree in their feelings. With ob- 
servation quickened to the fullest extent, she was parti- 
cularly struck with her son's manner as he bade her 
good-night; yet why should she suffer her mind to be 
thus harassed, without, perhaps, any adequate cause? 
She strove to conquer these uncomfortable fancies, but 
she passed an uneasy night : and unaccustomed as she 
was to that troublesome indecision of mind which is ever 
suggesting that we might have conducted matters differ- 
ently after our election has been already made, she now 
heartily wished she had been less rash in placing herself 

8 
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and her son in difficulties from which there could be no 
extrication. De Clifford also had his own inward strug- 
gles ; but after the full development already made of his 
views and motives, it will be needless to enter at length 
into the agitating reflections that occupied the last few 
hours of his stay at Clifford Castle. He had taken mea- 
sures to secure a noiseless egress, after the nocturnal still- 
ness should announce that the whole household had re- 
tired to rest. It was a moment of deep agony when he 
closed the door behind him, and stepped across the thresh- 
old of his home. The hooting of the owls was a fami- 
liar sound ; their melancholy notes had often overtaken 
him at such an hour alone at his studies, and were disre- 
garded ; they now fell with painful effect on a heavy 
heart and tortured feelings. He was glad that the sce- 
nery around was hidden from his view ; but it was en- 
graven on the tablets of his memory. But there was no 
time to linger : he wished to be many miles distant be- 
fore daylight should recall man to his toil. It was the 
work of a very short time to saddle his horse, and he 
soon left Clifford Castle far behind him : but we cannot 
accompany him until we have first sketched the domestic 
occurrences that succeeded his departure. 

The early breakfast of seven o'clock passed over with- 
out his being generally missed, for it was customary to 
take that meal in private ; but surmises were afloat 
among those more immediately interested, and Lady de 
Clifford feared that her son had really taken the fatal 
step she had tried to disbelieve. As the day advanced, 
certainty began to succeed suspense ; for such an absence, 
unaccounted for, was contrary to all his orderly habits. 
She resolved that no eye should mark her grievous dis- 
appointment, no ear be the depository of her embit- 
tered feelings. She endeavored to give her regrets to 
the winds, and refused herself an hour to sorrow over 
them. Much was to be done which she alone could ar- 
range ; and for this day she would not breathe the fact 
of Howard's flight even to Aymer, who must thereafter 
£11 his brother's plaee. The dinner hour arrived; a 
(Subetuitial repast oovered the long oaken table in the 
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dkbg hall; the guests were assembling, according to 
their respective quality, above and below the salt ; but 
the dais at the end, where the master was wont to sit^ 
was vacant. 

"Aymer," said the Countess, "take your brother's # 
place ; he does not dine at home to-day !" 
' " Not dine at home to-day !" repeated the young man; 
but he soon noticed that his mother did not wish to be 
questioned ; she was motioning him to be seated. The 
meal passed over as such meals usually did, consuming 
from two to three hours ; while the intervals between 
the courses were enlivened by the family jester, or the 
more rational amusement of music. After the conclusion 
of the repast,, the party dispersed, to indulge their pecu- 
liar tastes in such occupations as suited them, and Lady 
de Clifford to remodel her plans, in the certainty she now 
felt of the Earl's departure. Aymer must perform his 
part, and another must take Aymer's place. She had no 
difficulty in fixing on the individual who should under- 
take this office ; she had a favorite nephew, who had passed 
many of his boyish days with her sons, and whom she 
expected to arrive on the following day. He was exactly 
the person to understand what he ought to do in such a 
case without prompting, and to cover by a certain quick- 
ness of word or manner, any unforeseen awkwardness 
that might arise. She determined on disclosing to Ge- 
rald de Courcy the difficulty of her position ; she had no 
fears about his address in the business, but she had her 
misgivings about Aymer. He was not made aware of his 
brother's resolution to absent himself from the banquet 
till summoned to his mother's chamber the next morning ; 
he was quite confounded at the disclosure, and his coun- 
tenance betrayed his discomposure. 

" If you look as disconcerted on every emergency that 
may occur, you will act your part amazingly well," ob- 
served his mother, sarcastically. 

" I am so totally at a loss to understand what Howard 
could mean," he explained. 

" I suppose that is more than he could tell you him- 
self," said the Countess ; " but my object now is not to 
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investigate his condaot, but to put you on your guard re- 
specting your own : it is my desire that no astonishment 
on the score of his absence be expressed in the domestic 
circle." 

" But," objected Ajrmer, " there will be an hundred 
conjectures afloat." 

'^It matters not," she said; '4et conjecture exhaust 
itself ; I aid it not by a single hint." 

^' And who is to supply my place, if I am to fill 
Howard's ?" he inquired. 

" Gerald de Courcy," replied his mother. 

'' Oh, he is ready for any part ; nothing comes amiss 
to him," said Aymer. 

" I wish I could pay you that compliment," said Lady 
de Clifford : " from this moment I beg you will consider 
that it devolves on you to do the honors of this house ; I 
hope my nephew may be here in an hour or two, and after 
I have spoken with him, the weight of this wretched 
business shall be partly off my hands." She conversed 
with her son a long time, entered fully into the detail of 
her plans, and before they separated her nephew was an- 
nounced. He was summoned to the family council, and 
was a very seasonable addition. De Courcy was the son 
of Lady de Clifford's sister, who had married into an 
Irish family ; he had the ready wit and showy manners 
that characterized his countrymen, and was always reck- 
oned an acquisition to enliven a dull hour, or a dull com- 
pany. He was much vexed at the state of matters in the 
Castle, where he looked for nothing but enjoyment ; but 
entering at once into his aunt's views, he proved as ser- 
viceable as he was welcome, and relieved her mind con- 
siderably from its harassing burden. 
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CHAPTER IX. . 

'^ And from tlie prayer of want and plaint of woe 
O never, never turn away thine ear : 
Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 
Ah ! what were man should Heaven refuse to hear V^ 

Beattie's Mmstrel, 

The Earl de Clifford bent his coarse towards the 
coast, with the intention of embarking for France. It 
was immaterial to him at what port in that country he 
should land, so that he might avoid the recognition of 
any of his countrymen located there. 

Regardless of having fasted for many hours, he pur- 
sued his journey until the paces of the wearied steed 
reminded him of the necessity for a halt. The sight of 
a solitary cottage was a cheering object ; and there ha 
procured rest and some refreshment, which enabled him 
to continue his journey. He was travelling through a 
wooded district, where attacks from lawless men were 
frequent; he was aware that the locality was infested 
by banditti ; but little troubled with fears on that ac- 
count, his thoughts were i&r otherwise engaged, when, in 
a wild and sequestered spot he was startled- by a loud 
scream; he instantly reined in his horse, and looked 
round in every direction, but no human creature was in 
sight. The surprise had been so sudden that he began 
to doubt whether indeed it was the sound of a human 
voice he had heard, when another piercing cry succeeded. 
Agilicourt erected his ears, and his master placed his hand 
instinctively upon the weapons of defence he wore. He 
had now, however, noted the direction whence the sound 
proceeded, and was sure the voice was a female's. The 
wood was thick, and there was no road, but the direct 
one, where the horse could go. The Earl hastily dis- 
mounted ; it was the work of a moment to fasten Agin- 

8* 
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court by the bridle to a tree, and threading his own way 
through the brushwood, he soon came in sight of the 
object of his search, A woman of very dignified figure 
was before him, placed in a situation that seemed unfit and 
uncongenial — the attitude of a suppliant. Beside her 
stooa a handsome boy, who might be ten or -eleven years 
old, and opposite was a man of savage aspect, who held 
a dagger in his hand, and was fiercely demanding money, 
and threatening their lives. De Clifford heard the reply, 
" We have neither money nor interest left, and our lives 
are useless to you." • The ruffian's arm was uplifted, but 
the Earl darted forward, and dashed the weapon aside in 
an instant. With the cowardice of guilt the robber, 
stunned by so unexpected an interference, drew back a 
pace, and turned a defeated and savage scowl on the un- 
welcome intruder. The female, on the other hand, rose 
instantly, and taking the boy by the hand, held him out 
towards the Earl, exclaiming with the touching earnest- 
ness of deep anxiety, " Save, oh ! save my son — the son 
of good King Henry." Before De Clifford could recover 
from his astonishment to frame a reply, the robber, throw- 
ing his dagger to the ground, fell on his knees, crying, 
'' It needs not ; for the sake of King Henry I have thus 
become an outcast, and was driven to desperation. Had 
I but known what I now know, I would sooner have 
sheathed my weapon in my breast than done injury to 
thee or thine. Let me make some amends for my crime ; 
I will serve your highness with my life ; I will protect 
the Prince to my last breath." 

" Rise, unhappy man," said Margaret of Anjou, waving 
her hand with the same regal grace she would have done 
in 'her palace ; "we forgive you; but your protection we 
require not, feeling assured that this stranger, to what 
party soever he belongs, will do us that office, nor betray 
the unfortunate Queen of England ; we throw ourselves 
on his generosity." 

" I am happy in the honor of such an office," said the 
Earl, and willing to risk my life in defence of the rightful 
heir of England's crown." 

<< We hail thee, then, as a Lancastrian," said the Queen. 
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'^ I wish to be hailed as the friend of justice," observed 
the Earl. 

" Then you must needs be ours," returned Margaret. 

" So would also say Edward of York," remarked De 
Clifford. 

" The usurper !" exclaimed the indignant princess ; 
" his name is as poison in my ears ; but I will yet hiirl 
him from his unhallowed eminence. Margaret has yet 
friends, though fate for the present has scattered and 
rendered them powerless ; my spirit is unbroken with all 
my troubles, and hope is not extinguished. Warwick is 
now the pillar of the false one's greatness ; but Warwick 
may one day fail him, a,nd then totters his unsteadfast 
throne to its downfall. Thanks to my energy, my son 
and I are at liberty." 

*• How came your grace into a plight like this?" in- 
quired De Clifford. " How have you and the Prince 
subsisted in this wild ?" 

" I came hither because I had no other shelter," she 
replied : " how I have subsisted, I scarce can tell you. We 
have been reduced to the greatest straits, and could hard- 
ly venture to enter a house by day, far less trust ourselves 
to pass a night beneath any roof We had about us some 
valuables which might have been useful, but of these we 
were rifled by a band of robbers, who quarrelled about 
the spoil, and suffered us to escape. This poor boy has 
behaved throughout like a hero ; and he will gain such 
experience as few carry with them to a throne, where, I 
doubt not, he shall one day sit. 'Tis better to be here 
than breathing the air of a prison, and there was no other 
choice" 

De Clifford looked at her in astonishment ; contrasting 
her bold language and high aspirings, with her appa- 
rently forlorn situa-tion. Her garments had evidently 
been such as suited her station, but, unfit for the rude 
usage they had been of late subjected to, they appeared 
peculiarly wretched, travel-worn, and soiled ; and it was 
difficult to conceive what in her appearance could have 
tempted the robber to expect gain, till his eye fell on a 
jewelled brooch which clasped her cloak, and had es- 
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caped the hands of her former assailants. She seemed 
to guess his thoughts. ^ You wonder, young man," she 
said, ^' to hear one in my circumstances talk of resuming 
a crown ! think you not the same fortune that sent you 
to my rescue can restore me my rights? I feel myself 
Queen of England now, as much as I did before Rich- 
ard of York turned rebel. I never regarded the out- 
ward trappings of royalty, but as the gilding which 
might attract the eyes of the people to their sovereign : 
it is enough for the Yorkist to doat on baubles like 
these." 

^' I would suggest," said the Earl, '' that it is desirable 
to take advantage of the remaining daylight to leave 
this lonely place ; it is distant, I apprehend, from any 
human habitation, and you require some repose. I left 
my horse hard by, when attracted by the cry which drew 
me hither ; my cloak shall be converted into a pillion, 
on which, perhaps, your highness will make shift to ride 
behind the Prince ; I shall walk by you, and do all I^can 
to convey you to a place of greater safety." 

^^ Could we but gain the coast," said the Queen eagerly, 
^' and secure a passage for ^ la belle France,' the times 
would soon brighten : it is too much to look for such a 
lengthened escort from you, but you will put us on the 
way." 

" It will be my pride to abide by your graces till I see 
you embarked, "if that be possible," said the Earl. " If 
we are taken in England, it shall be together." 

" Noble friend, may we ever have it in our power sub- 
stantially to evince our gratitude," said Margaret. 

" We shall, I am sure we shall !" echoed the Prince. 

During this conversation the outlaw stood by, wear- 
ing the expression of a condemned criminal. I)e Clif- 
ford now threw him a coin, saying, " Begone, unfortu- 
nate being, and spare the next defenceless wanderer you 
meet." 

'^ It is only extreme want makes me take this," said 
the man, lifting the piece : '' I have not tasted food 
these four and twenty hours. I saw that jewel in the 
Queen's cloak ; it tempted my attack." 
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" All !" she said, turning to De Clifford, " I forgot its 
exposure. I shall learn to conform more entirely to my 
misfortunes ere long." 

The Earl now led the way to the spot where he had 
left his horse, and quickly making the proposed arrange- 
ments, he had the pleasure to see the Queen and her 
son pretty comfortably seated ; and passing the bridle 
over his arm, he set forward with his unexpected com- 
pany. After they had travelled some distance, the 
Queen said, " May we not know to whom we are indebted 
for services so important as have been rendered to us ? 
We cannot help feeling curiosity on this point. This 
gallant steed owns not a plebeian master : pardon my re- 
marks, — ^your bearing convinces me that you boast a 
name holding no mean station ; but I trust a time is 
coming, when we may have the power and the privilege 
of elevating it still higher." 

<< A name is not worth recording, until he who bears 
it has distinguished it," observed the Earl. 

'^ If not before, you have at least done so this day," 
rejoined Margaret ; " but I press you not on this mat- 
ter. Heard you late tidings of the state of public feel- 
ing?" 

^^ I cannot say I know of any thing favorable to your 
cause," he replied. 

'^ It is surmised that I am still in England ?" she in- 
quired ; <^ or is it believed I have already crossed the 
seas ?" 

^^ I believe various opinions are entertained on the 
subject," answered De Cflifford. 

" Ah ! my capture would complete the triumph of the 
Yorkist," said the Queen. '^ Alas ! my husband must 
now, I fear, be in his power, but surely England has 
not fallen so low as to brook the laying of violent hands 
on the virtuous and too gentle Henry." 

The Earl made no reply, and they continued their 
journey in silence, until the young prince, who had been 
gazing intently on De Clifford for some time, said, '' In- 
deed, you shall not walk all this way alone, I shall come 
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down and bear yon company. I am used to travel now, 
and it will not harm me.'' 

The Earl would not suffer such an arrangement, but 
he had some trouble in prevailing upon the noble boy to 
retain his seat ; he did so at last by persuading him that 
his walking would retard their progress, and that it was 
of great importance to proceed as rapidly as possible. 

It was late before they came to a halt for the, night. 
Agineourt carried an unwonted burden, and his master 
had a fatiguing march. The nearer they approached the 
coast, the greater precaution became necessary ; and he 
felt that it would be prudent to take early morning and 
late evening for the road, while their resting time should 
be the busy hours of the day. 

Leaving his charge outside, the Earl first entered the 
house at which they stopped, to ascertain if a private 
apartment could be procured for the Queen ; being suc- 
cessful he returned to assist her in dismountiog, and 
conducted her with her son to the room he had secured. 
It was a poor and comfortless place, but he procured for 
the illustrious incognitse all the luxury he could. No 
suspicion was excited in the minds of the simple inmates, 
but Be Clifford, declining all other accommodation, took 
possession of a room through which any one must pass 
before gaining admittance to that which was occupied by 
the Queen ; and there he determined to spend the night, 
as a guard over the royal fugitives. Daylight had 
scarcely dawned before the party was again on the road, 
and the early twilight favored their evening journey, so 
that without farther adventure they arrived at a seaport, 
or rather a small fishing village, which suited their pur- 
pose still better. The Earl was extremely anxious to 
see his companions fairly out to sea, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to inquire for a vessel. One, which was bound 
for Flanders, only waited the tide to set sail, and he had 
not much difficulty in prevailing on the master, for a 
trifling consideration, to give a passage, as to a poor for- 
eigner and her child. Having made his agreement, he 
returned to communicate the news of his success to the 
Queen. She was overwhelmed with gratitude, an J very 
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anxious to discover the name of her friend in need. 
This, however, he politely evaded, neither was she more 
successful in drawing from him the object of his own 
journey, or the probable place of his destination. It 
would have suited his views had he been alone, to have 
embarked at once, but he did not wish to remain in his 
present company longer ; he could be of no service to 
them in a foreign country, and once in France they were 
sure to find protection. 

" If any misfortune obliges you to leave England, I 
could perhaps serve you," said the Queen ; " my cousin 
Louis would greet you well, and take you into his ser- 
vice." 

" My thanks are due to your grace," answered the 
Earl ; " but my present views preclude me from the be- 
nefit of your kind suggestion. I wish for no reward, I 
have more than enough in the great gratification of know- 
ing that you and the Prince of Wales will be in safety. 
I musf^asten your movements to the shore, for I believe 
it is now high water, and the ship sails immediately." 
They walked to the beach, and as the Queen paused to 
take leave of De Clifford she whispered, " Kevenge may 
yet be ours ; then let our generous protector but present 
himself — all I say is, Margaret can never forget her 
heavy obligation." 

Young Edward then approached to take his farewell. 
The boy took off his cap, and drew from its concealment 
in the folds a small ruby ornament, which in happier 
times was used to be worn in its side ; he held it out to 
De Clifford, saying, " you will keep this in remembrance 
of Edward of Lancaster." 

It at once occurred to the Earl that the trinket might 
be serviceable to its owner, and he replied, " I need 
nothing of that kind to remind me of the Prinoe." 

But Edward would not be refused, and the Queen in- 
terposing, observed, " You will not refuse the Prince, he 
is right, and this shall serve as an introduction in all 
times and places." 

" Yes, yes," said the boy eagerly ; " and until you 
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give us another name we shall call you the Knight of 
the Ruby, — this is the word ; the Knight of the Buby 
may calculate on our friendship in all times and places ; 
the gem shall be a charm that will open palace doors, if 
ever we dwell within such again." 

There was no resisting this melting and playful elo- 
quence, and De Clifford accepted the gift. He had 
suready paid their passage, and he was assured that im- 
mediately on their reaching France, their necessities, at 
least, would be at an end. He was greatly relieved when 
he saw the vessel weigh anchor, and spreading her sails 
to a favorable breeze stand out to sea. He returned 
to his lodging reflecting on the singularity of the events 
which had thus placed him in immediate contact with 
the youthful prince, to whose future years he looked 
with so much interest. The Queen made no favorable 
impression on his mind, except that there was an interest 
excited by her misfortunes ; the boy seemed to him to 
possess the germ of many noble qualities, and he looked 
anxiously forward to the full development of his charac- 
ter. Having so happily disposed of his royal charge, 
De Clifford's next care was to make arrangements for his 
own embarkation. He had resolved on endeavoring to 
return his favorite steed to the castle, for he could not 
make up his mind to leave him with strangers. Having 
found a lad willing to undertake the errand, he wrote a 
farewell letter to his mother, in which, in case it might 
fall into other hands, he expressed himself in a suffi- 
ciently cautious manner to be unintelligible to any one 
who did not know his circumstances, affixing to it only 
his initials. He gave her no hint of bis future plans. 
To Julia Pierrepoint he also wrote, giving directions to 
his messenger to leave the letter at the gate of Pierre- 
point Manor. He had yet to wait two days before 
another opportunity of embarkation occurred, and dur- 
ing that period he kept his horse at rest. An hour or 
two before he sailed, he saw him depart on that home- 
ward route he could not take himself, and thus his last 
business in England being transacted, he put himself on 
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board tlie craft that was speedily to conyey him away 
from all he knew and loyed on earth ; and here we must 
take leave of him also, to return to the scenes he had 
quitted, and to pursue the history of those he left 
behind. 

i$ 
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CHAPTER X. 

'^ E'en the last parting earth can know, 
Brings not unutterable wo, 

To souls that heaven ward soar ; 
For humble faith with steadfast eye, 
Points to a brighter world on high, 
Where hearts, that here at parting sigh, 
May meet — ^to part no more P — Barton. 

PiER&EPoiNT Manor and its occupants now demand 
our attention. 

After Julia had parted from De Clifford, she retired 
to spend an hour or two alone, and on the privileged 
privacy of that retirement we shall not intrude. Her 
brother did not return home until late, and by that time 
she was able to receive him with something of her wonted 
composure of manner. He was less inclined to talk than 
usual, and she was not anxious to induce conversation. 
On the few last occasions of De Clifford's visits at the 
Manor, Henry had been absent, and as circumstances led 
Julia to avoid mentioning his name, he imagined his ab- 
sence to have been protracted. He would not probably 
have thought of the matter at all, biit that certain sus- 
picions had taken possession of his mind, through the 
medium of which he was disposed to view passing events. 
For a long time, the coldness and neglect of Lady de 
Clifford towards his sister, had occasioned him great an- 
noyance. He was attached to the Earl, and could not 
resist his warm and steady friendship, which was not tho 
least affected by the unpleasant family feeling that had 
arisen ; were it otherwise, he would have broken all in- 
tercourse. Since the first surmise of the fete to be given 
at Clifford Castle had reached the ears of young Pierre- 
point, the Earl had not been, as he believed, at the 
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Manor, and as time wore on, and he neither saw nor 
heard of him, it seemed clearly made out that there was 
a systematic avoidance. Henry t;ould not at this time 
be said to have any political prepossessions : his family 
had been adherents of the house of Lancaster ; but there 
was no present need of his services on either side, and 
he was not likely to make the Subject one of very deep 
consideration : he was quite ready to be guided by future 
events, and as De Clifford foresaw, might be won by the 
greater force of attraction. To Pierrepoint it now ap- 
peared self-evident, that the Earl was about to enlist 
himself on the side of the Yorkists ; and no less evident 
that there was no intention of confiding the matter to 
him ; he was not to be of the select number invited to 
do honor to the king, and to receive honor by his society. 
Accusations, groundless as they were unjust, rankled 
within his breast, and remaining untold, they continued 
growing and fermenting to prodigious dimensions. He 
was long" .unwilling to disclose his suspicions to Julia : 
there was none other with whom he chose to communi- 
cate on this subject. The fact was, a reflection more 
bitter, and touching his feelings more keenly than any 
thing else, was painfully connected with his sister. He 
had believed for some time past that her affections were 
engaged in a way that, as matters now stood, he feared 
was likely to be detrimental to her peace. On this 
memorable day his sport had led him in the direction of 
Clifford Castle, and some unusual temporary erections, 
and a general bustle that prevailed about it, lent their 
aid to swell the current of offended pride, bringing vi- 
vidly before him the subject matter of his supposed griev- 
ances, and he had returned home under the influence of 
these accumulated materials of Vexation. The evening 
passed in the ordinary routine, and little interest as she 
felt in the matter, Julia asked her brother the particulars 
of the chase, if he had been successful, and so forth. She 
extracted little more from him than monosyllables, and 
he fell into a long fit of apparent abstraction. Bousing 
himself at last^ he said, " Julia, I have been pondering 
on the very extraordinary conduct of Lord de Clifford, 
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and I confess I cannot &U on any way of acconnting 
for it." 

'' What is the matter — ^how has he offended yon?" in- 
quired Julia. 

<< There are certain things to which I do not think you 
can be blind/' he answered. '^ He has not been here for 
a long time, that of course, is of no sort of consequence ; 
but it is coupled with evident reasons, that make me feel 
myself slighted." 

" It is not so very long since Lord de Clifford has been 
at the Manor," pleaded Julia ; ^^ he has often been much 
longer absent, without your remarking it;" 

" May be so," said Henry, " the time is not worth cal- 
culating ; but you are not ignorant of the change of 
views he must have taken, when the Castle is under such 
magnificent preparations for the entertainment of Ed- 
ward the Fourth. I am not complimented by being in- 
trusted with the important information, that Lord de 
Clifford changes the red rose for the white. He seldom 
talked politics, but it is no secret that his family, like our 
own have been Lancastrians." 

" So they have," responded Julia. 

" You take all this very coolly," observed her brother j 
" but with your uncommon ability of finding excuses for 
every body, I would just thank you to invent one for be- 
havior so strange." 

" I do not mean to offer any," she replied ; " but I do 
not doubt, the Earl will be able to explain himself when 
the proper time comes." 

" And pray, who is the judge of the proper time ?" 
exclaimed the impatient Henry. <' I have my time, and 
I am resolved that Be Clifford shall account to me, for 
his conduct, and that to my satisfaction, or he and my 
house shall forthwith become strangers to each other." 

" Oh ! Henry, pray, do compose yourself," said his sis- 
ter entreatingly. 

<^ I do not value his friendship a straw 1" exclaimed 
the impetuous Pierrepoint. 

<' That is very little, certainly," siud his sister with a 
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sigh ; " surely it is not worth your while to vex yonrself 
about the conduct of one you esteem so lightly." 

" As to that," explained Henry, " I mean that if he sees 
fit to change his mind, I can do the same. I did like 
him, it is true, though we were different enough ; but do 
y.ou iihink: I value myself so little as not to believe that 
ne does himself as much injury as be does me ?" 

" Dear Henry," she observed, " we are all apt to think 
highly enough of ourselves ; but let us end this debate, 
for I have no-mind to carry it on at present. Will you 
endeavor to control your feelings, and subdue your cu- 
riosity on this point for a few days, and at the end of 
that time, if Lord de Clifford finds no valid apology for 
all the delinquency you complain of, I shall quite agree 
with you in saying that his conduct is unjustifiable." 

" Agreed," said Henry, " I am glad, you go with me 
so far, and that I may not break the compact almost as 
soon as made, I shall go out and leave you for a little." 

J}ilia was glad to be left alone ; the part she was act- 
ing was very painful to her open and candid disposition. 
Various feelings had prevented her from disclosing to 
her brother the fact of her engagement to De Clifford, 
and the Earl had reasons for maintaining silence also 
on the subject. Their circumstances were not common ; 
a considerable time had to pass away before their union 
could take place : within that time how many unforeseen 
events might arise ; and on the whole, it had been judged 
best to delay making the disclosure. But Julia felt un- 
comfortable upon the subject. Had her brother been 
older and more steady, she would have acted otherwise ; 
arid she very often wished for a favorable opportunity 
of admitting him into this, to her, mpmentous secret ; 
but the longer it remained untold, the more difficult' 
seemed the disclosure. 

After he went out, she sat at the window until it be- 
came almost quite dark ; and when her brother returned, 
she was g]ad she had not ordered lights, for she had been 
weeping over the combination of distresses that rose be* 
fore her. 

^^ Julia," he said, '^ I do not understand this mystery ; 

9* 
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who do you think I met just now, walking in here most 
deliberately, but BlondelV'- 

" Indeed !" she responded. 

" Yes, truly," he resumed ; " I asked him if he had 
any message tor me, and he replied none, but that he 
was instructed by his master to stay here till he should 
receive further orders. Can your wisdom assign a rea- 
son for this?" 

Now Julia certainly could, but she would not at that 
moment, and her brother continued, half addressing her, 
half soliloquizing, " To send his page here to stay at 
such a time, and without assigning any reason. ^ I am 
puzzled, and you are silent." 

" Of what use is conjecture ?" she said ; " a very short 
time may unravel all these perplexities." 

" Nay," repeated Pierrepoint, " I am resolved to learn 
what De Clifford means, and that before I am much 
older." 

" Having come to that resolution," observed Julia, " I 
hope you will remember the compact we entered into 
only a little while ago." 

Henry sat down in silence ; but in a short time he 
said, " Of course I should not wish Blondel to experi- 
ence any difference here ; let him wait his master's com- 
mands ; he is a right trusty varlet ; I wish I had one 
like him." 

When JuHa retired to her room, Blondel, who was 
on the watch, contrived to be on the staircase, that he 
might commit to her own hands the packet with which 
he was intrusted. Enclosed was a letter from De Clif- 
ford for her brother, making a full disclosure of the re- 
lation in which he stood to Julia. He entered fully into 
his reasons for not sooner intrusting Henry with the 
secret ; and, expressing the brotherly affection he enter- 
tained for him, took a warm and affectionate farewell. 
He did not enter into the minute detail of those reasons 
which had influenced his resolution in declining to re- 
ceive the King in person, and which consequently obliged 
him to leave England ; referring Henry to his sister, 
who, he said, was fully possessed of all his sentiments. 
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By this oommunication Julia's feelings were sayed as 
much as was possible, and she only wished it consisted 
with propriety to deliver the letter immediately : this, how- 
ever, could not be, and she was obliged to wait. Three 
whole days must pass away, by the Earl's particular re- 
quest, before she was at liberty to put it into Henry's 
hands, and the time appeared to her unusually distant, 
she was so anxious to expedite an explanation with her 
brother^ Young Pierrepoint was carrying on extepsive im- 
provements at some little distance from the Manor, which 
induced him, at this particular time, to be absent the 
greater part of the day, and this, Julia felt to be quite 
a relief On the fourth morning he was preparing to go 
out, when she stopped him by saying, "I have some- 
thing for you — ^will you forgive me if I have kept you 
in ignorance, on a point which concerns us both, when I 
might have done otherwise; it could only have been, 
however, by a breach of confidence, and that I am sure 
will plead my excuse." She placed the letter in his 
hand and glided from the room. 

Henry perused it with the deepest astonishment ; he 
had not been altogether blind to the probability of such 
a result, but he did not believe in the actual existence of 
a positive engagement ; and he endured the two-fold vex- 
ation of finding, that while he had been k^pt in igno- 
rance, his sister had suffered herself to be bound by a 
tie which must now involve her in distress, of a protracted 
and undefinable nature. He was displeased, and sat 
down to consider how he should act. His first intention 
was to evince his offence by leaving Julia to her own cog- 
itations till their . usual hour of meeting ; but then he 
thought of the pallid hue her countenance had worn for 
some time past : he recollected the beseeching look with 
which she had put the letter into his hands, and he felt 
that the temporary indulgence of his dignity would be 
dearly purchased by adding a mortification like this, to 
the troubles of one who had already so much to endure. 
He made up his mind to follow her, and. enter into an 
explanation at once. This resolve was no sooner made 
than executed ; he knocked at her door, and was in- 
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stantly admitted. Julia had been in tean ; she fltrove 
to conceal it, but her agitation was painfully manifest. 

'^ Julia/' he said ; ^ you are of course acquainted with 
the contents of this letter ; it is useless, and indeed im- 
possible, to express how much they have confounded me/' 
she was silent and he proceeded. '^ I do not think I 
have been particularly well used, I must say throughout. 
I do not altogether blame you, but De Clifford owed me 
some confidence." 

^^ If there is blame, indeed I cannot refuse my share 
of it,'' she said ; " if any be excused, it should be the 
absent." 

^^ I do blame De Clifford, and that keenly," resumed 
Henry ; ^^ he might, and should have openly expressed, 
to me at least, his political views, and consequent inten- 
tions : he cannot have been ignorant of the unfavorable 
impression his concealment was calculated to make on 
my mind, and if that was of any consequence he ought 
to have prevented it." 

'^ He anxiously desired you might be made aware that 
he consulted your own interest by his silence on the 
subject of his determination, and he thought it was pos- 
sible a time might come when it would be well for you to 
be able to plead entire ignorance of his proceedings." 

<' Q^hat was rather a refinement on caution, I think," 
observed Pierrepoint ; " but let that pass, I am here in- 
formed of a matter that I would fain disbelieve if I could. 
Are you then really pledged to a man in such a desper- 
ate dilemma?" 

She made an effort to say, " That pledge was given 
at a time when no shadow of these untoward events could 
be seen ; it surely does not remain for me to tell you 
how it became a Pierrepoint to act in the sequel J" she 
would have said a Christian, but she spoke as he could 
best understand. 

" He should have freed you from such a promise," ob- 
served Henry. 

" He desired to do so," she said ; *^ most honorably, 
but would you wish or expect me to act such a part V* 
He tras silent, and she proceeded, <^ Tou know, Henry 
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that Be Clifford belongs to the ]ium)}er of those with 
whom I am in heart and faith associated ; and thi% in 
many important particulars, separates us from others." 

" More's the pity," observed her brother. 

"I am Dot going to argue the point now," she re- 
sumed ; '^ but I was about to say, that the oonvictions to 
which I alluded has put a rivet on the tie which unites 
us, that renders it impossible that our interests can ever 
be separated ; a case like ours is calculated to produce a 
strength and a refinement of attachment that can 
scarcely, I think be felt by those who suffer this present 
world to furnish the only attraction that unites them. 
My dear brother, to you alone I could be thus explicit ; 
it is once for all. I know when you take an unpre- 
judiced view of this case your own generous feelings 
will show you that there is no need for further explana- 
tion.' 

The young man had not conquered his annoyance at 
being now only made aware of his sister's engagement, 
but on the other hand, this was the first time she seemed 
really to look up to him for manly protection, for hith- 
erto his volatile and unthinking disposition had rather 
made him dependent on her for advice. The mortifica- 
tion, then, was balanced by certain gratified feelings, and 
after a short silence he said, 

'^ I am sad to think of this untoward blighting of your 
prospects, Julia. De Clifford will never be able to re- 
turn to this country. Were he what I did hope to see 
him one day, there is no man I know I should have con- 
sented so readily to bestow you on, for I did think him a 
fine fellow, despite his lollardism." 

" My poor brother !" she said, extending her hand to 
him, " there is little gall and wormwood in your nature." 

^^ Indeed, I should have more than enough of them 
if I could bestow any on you at this nioment," he 
replied affectionately, as he took her trembling hand in 
his. 

Overburdened with anxiety, the workings of a sensi- 
tive mind had been almost too much for Julia, but a 
very great weight was now removed, which had pressed 
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heavily. She was soothed by the mutual confidence and 
understanding that was now established between herself 
and her brother, and he soon had the pleasure of seeing 
its effects, for although there was a prevailing shade of 
sadness induced in her manner, the agitating emotions 
which were so hard to bear settled down, and in pro- 
cess of time were exchanged for that calmness which 
was the natural product of a regulated and chastened 
spirit. 

In the course of a few days De Clifford's messenger 
left the letter with which he had been entrusted. The 
Earl made no mention of his adventure with Margaret 
of Anjou, and many a season rolled by before Julia had 
farther direct tidings of the exile. The Earl had in a sep- 
arate note solicited Henry's kindness for his poor page ; 
and Blondel, who bad not returned to the Castle since 
he delivered his dispatches, became thenceforth a mem- 
ber of the household at the Manor. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Who o'er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and yain ! 
Vain as tne leaf npon the stream. 
And fickle aa a changeful dream/' — Scott. - 

We must now return to take a view of the occur- 
rences at Clifford Castle ; the festive semblance of whidi 
was little in unison with the domestic sensations of its 
owners. ^ " 

The EarFs continued absence was matter of general 
remark) yet no one seemed to doubt thiit he would re-ap- 
pear before the arrival of the royal cortege. No hint, 
either to foster or discourage this conjecture, fell from 
the lips of Lady de Clifford, and Gerald de Courcy had 
the address to turn the conversation, whenever in his 
hearing it chanced to veer towards the dreaded point. 
In the presence of the Countess politeness precluded 
any observations being made, but De Courcy had fre- 
quently to listen to hints of his cousin's eccentricity. 
Gerald seemed the frankest of the frank, but he was 
impervious to any insinuation designed to draw from him 
the slightest information that might aid inquisitive sur- 
mises. 

The day at last arrived which was to bring a royal 
guest to the Castle, but no tidings of the absent host 
were received. Lady de Clifford was up to a very late 
hour on the previous night ; anxiety did not suffer her to 
sleep, and the first streak of the dawn beheld her again 
on foot. No cost was spared to render the Monarch's 
reception splendid ; and as she cast her eyes over the 
sumptuous preparations, she felt that they wanted but 
one ingredient to complete them. That, her wealth and 
power could not now command ; and the whole was in* 
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capable of conveying to her mind one feeling of pure 
satisfaction. It was arranged tiiat a band of • vassals as 
a guard of honor, headed by De Courcy, should go to a 
little distance, to meet the King and escort him to the 
Castle gate, where Aymer, in quality of lord and mas- 
ter, should receive ttie royal gctest, loid conduct him to 
the interior in person. Aymer de Clifford was ill at 
ease in his position, and it was to be feared that the very 
consciousness of concealment might occasion the be- 
trayal of the family secret. He was employed in giving 
some orders, when De Oourcy crossed the court to mar- 
shal his band, and struck by the expression of his coun- 
tenance, he drew him aside, saying, " I would not for 
any consideration that King Edward's eye should rest 
<m a visage so <K)mpletely out of sorts as yourSj in his 
entertainer ; pray, do try to look brisk and cheerful, and 
all shall go w«ll." 

" It is easy for you to talk," said his cousin ; " but yon 
know very well how unpleasant the situation is, in which 
I am unfortunately placed." 

" What ! elevated to the undisputed lordship of this 
noble house," exclaimed De Courcy ; " a mighty misery 
indeed !" 

" I thought you could have spared your raillery on 
this mibject, at least," observed his cousin, somewhat dis- 
pleased ; " it was only last night you were pleased, with 
all suitable gravity, to deplore this most unaccountable 
business of Howard's to my mother." 

" And I did it ftom my heart," responded Grerald, ear- 
nestly ; " but there's another part to act to-day ; we shall 
hav« time enough for indulgence in family feeling, when 
this pageant is over. I beseech you to think that there 
is -no such word as Howard in our vocabulary to<day ; all 
eyes will be upon your behavior." 

" I know that perfectly," replied his cousin ; " and sa- 
pient observations on my brother's extraordinary absence 
are rife. It is scarcely an hour since I heard Lady 
Maude de Wilton, and Eleanor Fitzhugh, discussing the 
point in all shapes, as they walked on the bartizan, and 
adnii]*ed his apparently de&erted possessions." 
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" Dh ! I u&derstand all that," said De Courey ; if you 
looked up,~no doubt, you would have seen a fair fingef 
pointing to the east turret, and a gaze of ominous^ intelli- 
genoe accompanying it. The truth is, they fancy he 
deals with unearthly beings : let them enjoy their fancy ; 
it is better than that the reality should transpire. I 
have been attacked iQ all possible ways, to extract from 
me opinion or information, whiohever I had to spare ; 
but up to this moment, I am satisfied that all our guestfi 
remain in utter ignorance of the truth of the matter ; 
our part is to keep them in the dark, and to conceal our 
unfortunate circumstances from the King." 

" But the Earl of Warwick," observed Aymer. 

" Leave him to my aunt,'' returned De Courey ; " he 
will not betray us ; — ^but I must away, for I am sure the 
King cannot be far off." 

He was right, for he had scarcely crossed the draw- 
bridge when a signal from the top of the castle an- 
nounced the distant appearance of the monarch's advance 
guard. 

Clifford Castle was a massive and imposing structure, 
built, of course, like its compeers, with a view to security. 
Its capabilities of resisting attack, -and holding out against 
siege, were matters of boast and confidence to its lords, 
ere yet cannon was brought to aid man in his work of 
devastation. At the time of which we write, the use of 
fire-arms and gunpowder had commenced ; but these de- 
structive contrivances were yet in Iheir infancy, and the 
oastle which we are describing was capable of formidable 
resistance to all the modes of offensive warfare then in 
repute. Its natural situation was chosen with a view to 
the same important object ; and yet, happily, there was 
much of beauty mingled with its ruder features. It stood 
on a perpendicular rock, which rose abruptly from the 
river's side ; the wall so close to the edge of the rock, 
that, covered as both were with a thick mantle of ivy, 
they seemed to make one majestic whole ; it was difficult 
for the beholder to say, inhere the rock terminated, and 
where the edifice commenced. The river which washed 
its base was deep and rapid, and on that side the Castle 

10 
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seemed impregnable. A deep moat surrounded the re- 
maining parts ; four strong towers guarded the comers, 
communicating with each other by the bartizan ; and in 
the central part of the roof was an elevated look-H)ut post, 
from the summit of which the broad banner waved. 
Grossing the drawbridge, a court was entered, guarded 
by a double portcullis ; and here an enemy might be kept 
at bay for some time, for three or four descending steps 
led to an inner court, the entrance to which was similarly 
defended, and within this second court was the principal 
entrance-door to the interior of the Castle. 

The Countess had formed a design of impressing the 
King with the strength and importance of her residence ; 
and while an ostentatious and expensive welcome was 
provided, and in all other respects every indication of 
festivity was visible, the Castle wore the appearance of a 
place in a complete state of defence. The portcullises 
were down, the drawbridge was up, and sentinels paced 
the battlements ; but these warlike impediments to a 
peaceful entrance were to yield instantly to the magic 
sound of King Edward's name, as soon as he had had a 
full but rapid view of Clifford Castle in its sullen inde- 
pendence. 

The day was uncommonly fine ; one of those bright 
sunshiny days, which seems to unite the smile of summer 
with the coming blight of winter. Something like a 
dewdrop glitters on the discolored leaves, but we remem- 
ber, as we look upon its beauty, that it is not that same 
delicious nectar that erst rested upon the lily, and nestled 
in the rose, and which the sun in his strength so speedily 
absorbed ; but a chill representative, nourished by the 
hoar-frost, and called into existence, in its present form, 
by the oblique rays of the same sun, whose decaying fer- 
vor leaves the trembling drop to crystallize again at 
eventide. But many a heart delights in these lingering 
smiles of the season, and rejoices in those parting love- 
tokens of brighter hours. A gay and gallant assemblage 
enjoyed much and moralized little, as they looked out 
anxiously for the monarch's appearance ; and great and 
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manifold had been the pains of tiring on that eyentfril 
day. 

We have seen De Courcy start on his mission, in obe- 
dience to the Warder's signal ; the drawbridge was taken 
up as soon as he had crossed, and loud acclamations arose 
from the vassals, who were scattered at every conspicu- 
ous point along the approach. 

The King rode a charger of singular beauty, with 
sumptuous caparisons ; but the eyes of the beholder were 
quickly withdrawn from these accessories, to the person 
of the accomplished rider. The monarch had a tall and 
graceful figure, and managed his fiery and impatient 
steed with the ease of a practised horseman. His blue 
ey« bespoke intelligence, and is said to have been capable 
of varying its expression instantaneously, from the most 
indolent softness, to the quick and sparkling glance of 
passion. His every movement was marked by dignity ; 
and he seemed formed to command, or to captivate, as it 
suited him best. Gratified by the reception that greeted 
him as he approached the castle, and surprised by the 
numbers he was continually encountering, he looked 
alternately at the people, or turned to converse with the 
Earl of Warwick who rode next to him. 

"Long live King Edward!" was vociferated on all 
hands. The King smiled and bowed ; and ever as he 
acknowledged them, the acclamations rose louder and 
louder. 

" How long will this enthusiasm last, Warwick ?" said 
the King. 

" While your Highness* lives," answered the Earl. 

" While my popularity lives, at all events," observed 
Edward. 

" I have no doubt the duration of the terms will be 
equal," returned Warwick. 

" It was not thus at Ferrybridge," remarked the mon- 
arch, "while in the hour of seeming extremity you slew 
your horse, resolving to conquer or die on the field. The 
vow of devotion to my service, made as you kissed the 

* The title of Migeety in addressing the king of England was 
first used in the time of Henry VTII. 
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saored emUem on your sword's hilt, has been weu Te- 
deemed ; but I cannot forget that then, danger was near, 
and popularity doubtful." 

^ Englishmen have only to know your grace more inti- 
mately, and their attachment will become firm as ada- 
mant,'' said the courtier. 

The monarch received this flattery as a part of his ac- 
customed tribute, and at the same moment De Oourcy 
with his train approached. After saluting the King in 
silence, he passed on to the rear, and turned to accom- 
pany the procession. 

^' A fine young man," observed the monarch — " a son 
of your kinswoman, I suppose, my lord." 

" He is nephew to the Countess, my liege," answered 
Warwick, " a native of Ireland." 

" None the worse of that," said Edward ; " they are 
wondrous showy people, and brave moreover; but I 
thought we had the young hope of the De Cliffords here — • 
perhaps he may not be so sightly a youth as this Irish- 
man. '- 

" You shall presently judge for yourself. Sire," answer- 
ed the EarL " I have not lately seen the young De 
Clifford ; but from what I recollect of him, I should be 
inclined to pronounce him very superior in personal ap- 
pearance to his cousin here— -disposed to be somewhat 
nigh in his bearing, perhaps." 

"He probably feels his weight," observed the King ; 
'^ these noble domains and numerous retainers are calcu- 
lated, in times like ours, to exalt a man considerably in 
his own esteem." 

^ I should not imagine him greatly influenced by vani- 
ty of that sort," said the Earl of Warwick. 

" You would draw us a fine picture, my lord," said the 
King'; " if it be lively in the coloring, we must make al- 
lowances for a kinsman's delineation." 

" Nay, my liege, 'tis but a random sketch," returned 
the Earl ; " and characters must no doubt assume a dif- 
ferent form in the eyes of a monarch, from what they do 
in those of a hmuble individual like myself." 
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The Castle was now full in view. Edward seemed 
much struck by its appearance. 

" That is a noble edifice," he remarked, ^^and capable 
of being long defended by a brave garrison." 

" And it has been so, my liege," said Warwick. 

^' It has the advantage of a situation of great beauty as 
well as strength," said the King. " It is really very pic- 
turesque, and these groups of people enliven the scene ; 
but I suppose there is design in thus setting forth the 
vassals, in so great strength for our inspection." 

"To show your grace a specimen of those upon whose 
aid you may reckon, should such be required." 

" Or to convince me how formidable would be their op- 
position, should I find no favor in the eyes of their lord," 
added the King, while his lip curled into a bitter smile. 
It was a natural feeling to the mind of one, who, elevated 
on the ruin of another, did not yet feel very securely 
seated on the throne. As they approached still nearer, 
Edward's unpleasant sensations crowded upon him ; and 
when he was able to view the unattainable condition of 
the castle, one of those mercurial changes for which his 
features were remarkable, expressed his feelings. Turn- 
ing to the Earl, he muttered, " This is a strange and 
mingled reception." 

" A conceit, but hardly a prudent one," observed War- 
wick, who felt considerable surprise at the incongruous 
welcome contrived by his relative. But suspicion was 
now laying hold on Edward's mind ; he checked the pace 
of his horse, and with one of his mi»st fiery glances, looked 
towards his own followers. A cloud of dust enveloped 
them ; and at the same moment De Courcy's troop gal- 
loped past, and demanded admittance to the Castle in the 
name of his lawful sovereign. King Edward. 

The drawbridge was immediately lowered, the portcul- 
lis raised, and the monarch's face brightened when he 
looked up and saw the windows crowded with ladies, and 
the court-yard lined with a brilliant assemblage, to wel- 
come his arrival. Nothing could exceed the elegance 
with which Edward acknowledged and returned the oom- 

10* 
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Eliments of his subjects ; it expressed at once his own 
igh pretensions, and his sense of their homage. 

Aymer de Clifford led the way to an apartment for the 
King's private use, where it was supposed he would rest 
for some time before mingling with the company. 

Edward regarded him for a moment, as in quality of 
host he welcomed his sovereign, then cast an expressive 
look at the Earl of Warwick, which seemed to imply his 
opinion that a kinsman's description was partial. The 
Earl was perplexed, but silently followed the King to the 
chamber prepared for his reception. A golden basin 
stood ready ; and Aymer, after pouring some water into 
it, went through the ceremonial of presenting it to the 
King. A long and dusty ride disposed the monarch to 
consider the service very acceptable ; and in ordinary 
cases the young De Clifford might have acquitted him- 
self perfectly well in points of mere etiq^iette, but he was 
greatly excusable for the perturbation into which the 
strange circumstances of his family had thrown him. He 
was more awkward than usual ; and in his confusion he 
suffered the basin to sway to one side, and spilled a little 
of its contents. The Earl of Warwick was annoyed at 
the accident, and instinctively stepped forward as if to 
volunteer his services ; but Edward's ready presence of 
mind, which served him on small as well as great occa- 
sions, prevented this. 

" We are never discomposed by trifles," he said with a 
smile. '^ Our young host is not used to services like this, 
and we wish him a better office." The King compli- 
mented Aymer into a complete reconciliation with him- 
self, and he left the room with feelings of entire devotion 
to a sovereign so calculated to dazzle and to fascinate. 
There was no opportunity for question or explanation ; 
but the Earl of Warwick looked " unutterable things," 
and hoped that the point of this ceremonial was at hand 
when the object of his late description to the sovereign 
should appear, and vindicate his taste and judgment. In 
this he was doomed to disappointment. The feast was 
laid — ^the summons had gone forth to warn the guests 
— the monarch entered the banquetting-hall — but still 
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the younger son played the elder's part ; and whether he 
did the honors well or ill, Warwick never paused to ob- 
serve, so much was he lost in wonder at this unaccounta- 
ble mystery. The banquet proceeded^all seemed gaiety ; 
no individual seemed to be missed — no allusion was made 
to the absent — ^no acknowledgment that there was any 
representative of the family of De Clifford, except him 
who now sat before them. Compliments flowed copiously 
from the royal lips, and the noble hostess was all smiles. 

After the removal of the first course, subtleties were 
introduced to divert the company ; they had been inven- 
ted with a special reference to the brilliant fortunes of 
the royal guest, and addresaed in their own way, a strain 
of flattery to his. senses. There were confectionary figures 
of bright beings bearing a crown inscribed with his name, 
and many other devices, as intelligible to the beholder 
as are the doves and cupids of a modern wedding-cake : 
and white roses, real or artificial, were profusely scattered 
in every direction. When these ornaments had received 
their due tribute of admiration, and it became evident 
that some new diversion would be acceptable, a strain of 
music poured on the ear from some unseen performer. 
It was a " lay of Palestine," and celebrated some of the 
deeds of Richard the lion-hearted. 

" We find ourselves in the midst of so much enchant- 
ment," observed the polite Edward, " that we could al- 
most fancy we were in ' fairy-land ;* these strains could 
scarcely be rivalled by our famed ancestor's own favorite, 
Blondel." 

" Blondel," repeated a voice in a sort of soliloquizing 
tone — "poor varlet, I wonder where he pipes watch." 
The remark came from the family jester, who stood be- 
hind his master's chair. Aymer looked up angrily in his 
face, and bade him be silent. He had let fall a very un- 
seasonable observation, and he shrank away, feeling that 
he had incurred displeasure ; but the words had created 
an uneasy feeling, and the Countess seemed somewhat 
ruflled, as she expressed in courteous terms her delight 
that the King approved the minstrelsy. 

^^ We have had of late but rough times, and discordant 
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sounds," resumed Edward ; '^ but the prospect is changedi 
and I shall have all honor done to the professors of har- 
mony, when mayhap St. Cecilia will grant me a second 
Blondel, to sing me of the chivalry I also hope to revive, 
and of the bright eyes that reward the gallant victor. I 
expect you all, sirs, to learn the brave art of the 
tourney, alas ! neglected so long. There will be no more 
wars, such as have unhappily engaged your courage 
otherwise, and your lances shall be laid in rest, only in 
the service of the fair. It will be a pleasant change, 
that 1." 

A whisper of approval ran throughout the circle ; the 
grace and affability of the King charmed them, and they 
rejoiced in the hinted prospects of splendors yet to come. 
The Countess de Clifford also smiled : but there was an 
oppression at her heart nothing could remove. She was 
in^a condition to understand the force of these lines — 

" As a beam on the face of the waters may gloW, 
While the tide runs in darkness and silence below ; 
So the face may be ting'd with a bright sunny smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while." 

But few could have sustained the part she was acting, 
or have succeeded so well in making those who beheld 
her believe that she looked with pride, pleasure, and 
satisfaction, on the magnificence and apparent enjoyment 
around her. The recollection of the absent came over 
the minds of those who were acquainted with the domes- 
tic circumstances of the family ; but an impenetrable 
veil of mystery was assiduously drawn over the whole 
affair, and no one could venture to ask a question on the 
subject. The entertainment, lengthened out as it was, 
by an elaborate display of the ingenuity of artistes, in the 
various accomplishments of gastronomy, substantial and 
artificial, musicians and jesters, filling up the pauses 
in the feast, was at last concluded, and Edward, resolved 
on buying '^ golden opinions," was studiously temperate, 
though it was a system he by no means habitually 
practised. He rose from the board at an early hour, 
and pleaded his preference for the society and occupa- 
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tions of the witlidrawing*room. Hitherto the Earl of 
Warwick had found no opportunity of a moment's pri' 
Tate conversation with his noble kinswoman ; he eagerly 
made use of the first that occurred, as placing himself 
near her, he said in low tone of voice — 

^' What in the name of wonder has become of your 
other son ?" 

She placed her finger on her lips, while her sudden 
change of countenance betrayed her agitation, " I beseech 
you ask no questions now," she said hastily ; ^' I feel 
thankful that so much of this day is gone ; do me the 
great favor to seem unconcerned about the matter, it 
may pass without any observation from the King, who I 
suppose has not taken the pains to inquire into our do- 
mestic constitution." 

" T assure you, madam," said the Earl ; " he is better 
acquainted with such matters than you imagine ; his 
hawk's eye is every^ where, and his keen observation is 
little suspected by those who see him only in his light 
and condescending moods." 

"Unfortunate boy!" apostrophized the Countess, as 
her thoughts wandered to her absent son ; but at that 
moment she noticed the King laying his hand on 
Howard's harp, and immediately rose to watch the re- 
sult. 

" An instrument like this bespeaks no mean performer, 
if I mistake not," observed Edward ; " it is of the new- 
est and best construction. Perhaps your ladyship will 
aid me in discovering where a successful application 
may be made for melody," he added turning to Lady de 
Clifford, who was now standing near him. The Countess 
fixed her regards immediately upon Maude de Wilton, 
and Gerald de Courcy was deputed to communicate to 
her the information that royal ears longed to have the 
felicity of hearing her syren voice. The Lady Maude 
was unprepared for such a request, and blushed, and 
begged to have a substitute ; but the monarch himself, 
following his herald, was at her side, presenting his own 
petition with that insinuating address of which he was 
90 -capable, and which, while it increased his popularity. 
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made the object of his attention feel at ease in hiB pres- 
ence. Lady Maude was a timid girl, and had not that 
confidence in her own powers which they justly merited ; 
but the petition of a king was not to be rejected, and 
she rose to obey. Her hands trembled as she touched 
the harp strings, and said, without regarding who lis- 
tened, '^ I shall do but wretched justice to this, in com- 
parison to the tones of which it is wont to be made pro- 
ductive." 

'^ And who owns this favored harp ?" inquired the 
King ; " whose powers are so sweetly eulogized." 

"It is Lord de Clifford's," said the unconscious girl. 

" Lord de Clifford," repeated the monarch ; *' ah ! he 
is an amateur, is he ?" he looked round for Aymer who 
was in a distant part of the room, and who had never 
played a tune in his life. These trifling hints were 
very provoking to the Countess, who every moment 
dreaded an unlucky exposure of her hitherto well-kept 
secret. 

" Lady Maude, pray do not keep us in suspense," she 
said ; " you cannot be at a loss, I know your powers per- 
fectly ;" and the young lady commenced her perfor- 
mance. The ice thus broken, a group was formed round 
the fair musician, and others were afterwards prevailed 
upon to exert their talents. The King cared very little 
about the music, his only object was to while away the 
evening, and make himself agreeable ; but he was long- 
ing for the hour of retiring. He was rather fatigued by 
his journey, he did not feel at his ease, under the im- 
pression that there was some disguise practiced notwith- 
standing all the outward show of hospitality he beheld ; 
and bending over a voide of perfumes which stood on a 
slab of marble beside him, he said to the Earl of War- 
wick, in a manner that he alone understood, 

" Can you read riddles, my Lord ?" 

He did not look for a reply, but appeared instantly 
engaged in listening to the sounds of the harp, and pro- 
fessed himself enchanted with a song which had just 
been concluded. The envy of an admiring circle, he 
wished for retirement, and felt glad when the time 
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arrived that gave him the privilege of taking possession 
of his own apartment. Custom made the hour oi rest 
much earlier than ours ; but then the same rule applied 
to the morning, and those who breakfasted at seven 
supped at four, and were taking their " liveries"* in bed 
at nine ; had endured as long a day of anxious care, or 
enjoyed as many hours of waking satisfaction as their 
degenerate successors, who turn night into day, and 
day into night. 

The King wished to have some private conversation 
with his friend and adviser, the Earl of Warwick ; and 
as it had been arranged that this celebrated man, who is 
known by the unusual professional cognomen of the 
" King maker," was to occupy an apartment adjoining 
the monarch's, they were enabled to communicate freely. 
Edward performed, what was to him the most agreeable 
courtesy of the evening, when he bowed to the company, 
and took his leave. 

« ^^ Liveries'' — a collation taken in bed, between eight and 
nine in the evening. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Uneasy lie»s the head that wears a crowxi." — Sbakspsare. 

Having viewed the Monarch in mingled society, we 
may claim the privilege that the lapse of time confers, to 
follow him into his privacy. Having exchanged his 
brilliant dress for the dishabille of a robe-de-chamber, he 
desired to be left alone with the Earl of Warwick. 

^^ Edward Plantagenet is sometimes fatigued with play- 
ing the part of the King of England," observed the King, 
as he stretched himself on a couch; ^^did we get on 
tolerably well to-day, fair sir ?" 

''Your highness does always well, whether it be in 
the peaceful hall, or in the battle-field," answered the 
courtier. 

•' Well worded, my lord," said Edward ; " but our 
course has often been more straight in the latter, than 
in the former." He desired the Earl to draw the bolt 
across the door, and then resumed. 

'M have felt less than usual at my ease in this place, 
there seems some mystery transacting that I am unable 
to penetrate. I looked around in vain for the object of 
your description. I looked for the Lord de Clifford of 
your delineation, I only beheld a young man of whose 
qualifications I should not be disposed to form a very 
high estimate, and who, instead of that high and inde- 
pendent bearing I had expected, appeared rather de- 
ficient in confidence. I look to you, my lord, for some 
explanation." 

" I have none to offer, sire," said Warwick. " As I 
said, when your grace expressed surprise at some of the 
preliminary arrangements, I must now again repeat, I 
am not conversant with Lady de Clifford's plans, nor 
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have i had very late aecounte of the state of her house- 
hold." 

^' You are aware, however, that her ladyship has two 
sons," observed Edward ; " did I understand jou rightly, 
\|hen I thought you fully expected to meet them both at 
Clifford Castle ?" 

"I took it for granted," replied the Earl; "but it 
seems Lord de Clifford is not at home, your grace saw 
but the younger son." 

"You say so," cried the King, as he started to his 
feet. " I thought matters were not quite smooth, how 
is this to be accounted for ?" 

" I know not," answered the Earl, " mayhap the young 
man is at a distance." 

" If he be not without the bounds of England, there 
was time enough for his return before to-day," said 
Edward, " if he willed it. But perhaps my passing 
sojourn at his ancestral stronghold was not sufficiently 
important to induce such an exertion." This was said 
with an expression of irony, that his auditor fully under- 
stood. 

" The lady, however," observed the Earl, " cannot be 
held answerable for her son's conduct, construe it as we 
may." 

" Construe it, aye, 'tis not difficult to construe it," 
muttered Edward. 

The Earl of Warwick listened to the petulant remarks 
of the King, with great coolness. He felt his own power, 
he felt that he had a right to be listened to in his turn. 
Edward knew perfectly well that the Earl's influence 
and exertions had placed him on the throne, and that 
he had acquired a right to reason with him; yet the 
monarch was not always capable of prudential self- 
control. 

" My kinswoman," said Warwick, with an emphasis 
that had in it a peculiar meaning, and which had its due 
effect in calming the incipient turbulence of Edward's 
manner ; " my kinswoman has as yet a peculiar right to 
the government of her castle, as I think I must have 
already explained to your highness ; it will be confessed, 

11 
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ibat she has done her endeavor to bestow oil your re- 
ception all possible honor." 

^< His kinswoman, aye, I must repay his services by 
devotion to all he is pleased to call his,'' was the thought 
that naturally crossed the mind of the youthful sovereign. 
It had the effect of subduing him, and he replied, " She 
has done so, Neville, and into the peculiar features of 
her domestic matters, we should never dream of enter- 
ing ; but that we are haunted with the recollection that 
the family have been of old, Lancastrians." 

'^ Their present voluntary allegiance to your highness, 
is not to be slighted, however," observed the Earl of 
Warwick; "even should the prejudices of his father's 
family have descended to the heir with their possessions, 
you have secured the devotion of the lady, which is no 
small advantage. But after all, I cannot imagine any 
possibility of rivalry at this time. Henry is entirely in 
your power, the Queen's last resource is exhausted — of 
the boy, her son, it is needless to talk. In addition to 
all this, the recent act of parliament recognizing the just 
title of your highness to the crown, sets the matter com- 
pletely at rest." ^ 

" As to that," remarked Edward, " we know well 
enough, that parliament will pass any act to declare the 
victorious side the right one. I am justified in saying 
so, when I recollect that they did as much before for 
Henry, as they have now tardily consented to do for me. 
With all you say, Neville, I must even confess to you, 
that while the lioness Margaret lives, and is at liberty, I 
do not feel my throne in complete security." 

" Suffer not a thought like this to mar your repose." 
argued the Earl. " The Princess of Anjou can never 
regain her lost credit, and it is probable, that if in 
existence, she is at this moment without the shelter 
of a roof" 

"I shall expect to see her rise, even as the fabled 
Phoenix from her ashes," said the King. 

" I cannot sympathize in these gloomy anticipations," 
resumed the Earl ; " but it is well to be prepared for the 
darkest side of the question, and I may oe permitted to 
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observe, that the adherence of the younger De Clifford is 
by no means indifferent ; he will inherit, through his 
mother, property of considerable extent, altogether inde- 
pendent of his brother." , 

" I fancy it will not be difl&cult to secure his good 
will," remarked the King ; " we shall have him to court. 
Have I ought else to study ? for we travel betimes to- 
morrow." ., , 

" Is it for me to prescribe to my Sovereign ?" asked 
Warwick, with well-assumed humility ; for he saW he had 
made on Edward the desired impression. 

'' A friend's advice is at all times valuable," said the 
monarch, who in his turn saw fit to school his pride into 
the use of conciliatory language. ^' I am rather taken 
with young De Courcy ; pray, what may his prospects 
be, my lord ?" 

" His fortune is but slender, my liege," answered War- 
wick, "and I think he would like to be a soldier." 

" A useful profession," remarked the King. " I shall 
not forget him, and you may give him to know this. It 
waxes late, my lord, I shall not detain you longer ; let 
me be aroused early, for to-night I Want no farther at- 
tendance." 

The Earl's apartment communicated with the King's 
by a short intermediate passage leading through an in- 
ner door, each having separate access to the main pas- 
sage. Edward was not solicitous about the fastening of 
the door leading to the Earl's chamber ; but as soon as 
he was left alone he carefully examined the bolt on the 
other, and ascertained for himself its sufficiency. Ed- 
ward could not be branded with cowardice; he had 
proved his personal courage on many occasions. But 
the qualities which enabled him to make a gallant de- 
fence in open warfare were little available against the 
machinations of treachery. It cannot be matter of sur- 
prise, if the monarch felt some uneasiness, as busy fancy 
wrought up his mind this night in the solitude of his 
chamber. In open war his rival had been subdued — se- 
cret revenge might overtake him in his most unguarded 
moments. A blazing fire sent up its sparkling flames to 
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the ample chimney ; the light of it shone throngh the 
whole apartment, and spread around an air of comfort 
and cheerfulness. It conveyed no such sensations to the 
mind of the King, as he leaned thoughtfully against the 
massive carved mantle-piece. The room was hung round 
entirely with tapestry, in which the apostles and other 
scriptural characters were grouped in various attitudes. 
These were customary decorations, and Edward took no 
note of them. But as if to feed the thoughts that were 
now crowding on him, his eye fell on a picture represent- 
ing a knight in armor mounted on horseback, and under- 
neath was the word " Agincourt." The piece was the 
work of the late Earl's mother, and was designed to re- 
present her husband, as she last beheld him, when in 
youth and hope he had left her to reap laurels in France 
under the victorious banners of Henry the Fifth. He 
fell at Agincourt. On this performance his widow had 
spent many a lonely hour, and it was highly valued in 
the family. Had it occurred to the Countess, she would 
certainly have had it removed from its position on the 
present occasion ; but anxious as she had been to dis- 
place whatever might have produced an uneasy thought 
in the mind of her royal guest, this had been overlooked. 
As he gazed on this picture, the monarch became rest- 
less ; the word " Agincourt" was the only part of' the 
representation he fully understood ; but it was enough. 
"Inveterate Lancastrians they ever were," he muttered, 
as he started from his indolent position. He walked to 
the window, pulled aside the curtain, and looked for 
some moments on the scene without. The pale moon- 
beams shed their light on the hoary battlements ; and 
directly under his window in the court below, there 
paced a solitary warder. He let the curtain drop again, 
and proceeded to examine minutely the walls of his 
chamber ; he was {Satisfied at last that there was no other 
aperture save those with which he was already acquainted. 
Lastly, he drew his sword, and laid it beside his pillow, 
while he endeavored to lull himself to repose ; but the 
spectre of suspicion still haunted his brain ; he thought 
of the Earl de Clifford's unaccountable absence — he 
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thought of the Lancastrian prejudice — and the last flick* 
ering ember ha^ expired on the hearth, ere slumber 
closed the eyes of the monarch. 

The Earl of Warwick was early on foot ; and when he 
entered the King's apartment he found him fast asleep. 
His watchfulness in the first part of the night had 
yielded to the effects of fatigue; and the Earl, without 
disturbing him, descended to give orders preparatory to 
their starting. He returned to the royal chamber, and 
Edward's repose was yet unbroken. 

The Earl stood for a moment by the bedside, and 
could not refrain from smiling when he observed the 
ready weapon that lay unsheathed, and contrasted it 
with the nerveless hand that was motionless beside it. 
A Christian moralist would have reflected, " So is. all 
the security of man, while he places his trust on an arm 
of flesh." We do not suppose that the Earl of Warwick 
pursued this train of thought; but he had not much 
time to rimiinate, for the King awoke suddenly, and 
started, at first, as he beheld the figure that stood so 
near him. It was only instantaneous, for he immedi^ 
ately smiled, on recognizing the features of his warrior 
friend. 

" Hah ! Neville, you are early astir this morning," was 
his first remark. 

"My liege," said the Earl, "'tis fit your servants 
should be in readiness to execute your commands. Has 
your highness rested ?" 

" Indifferently well^" replied the King carelessly, as 
he glanced at his sword, and was sorry it had been ob- 
served. "You- see how difficult it is to conquer the 
watchful habits of the camp ; but we must be equipped 
for the road." 

Edward proceeded to make his toilet, and a feeling of 
security and confidence came to his relief, as he again 
looked into the court, and beheld, not as on the previous 
night, a solitary warder, but his own small and chosen 
band of brave and trusty followers. 

An elegant morning repast was served up for the 
King in private, after which, with many courteous ex- 
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predsioDS, he bade adieu to his noble entertainers, and 
to Clifford Castle. As thej were in the a^jt of departing, 
Lady de Clifford continved to ask the Earl of Warwick 
if the King was really aware of her son's absence. He 
gave her to understand that it had been observed and 
commented on, but there was no opportunity then for far- 
ther parley. 

A number of the guests who had been assembled for 
the occasion, left the Castle that same day, and the rest 
soon followed ; for no inducement was held out, and no 
encouragement given to any one to remain. While she 
had «o prominent a part to act, Lady de Clifford's high 
spirit and determined mind helped her to stifle her feel- 
ings, or at least to conceal them ; but when the excitement 
was over, and the mind was turned in upon itself, she be- 
came indifferent not only to the scenes that were passing 
around, but soured, also, to the world at large. 

A few days after the passing away of the royal pageant, 
the messenger arrived with Agincourt, and with De 
Clifford's parting letter. The lad was questioned min- 
utely, but he knew nothing to tell, farther than that a 
gentleman had given him the horse in charge, with direc- 
tions to bring him there. The letter convinced her that 
her son had no intention of returning, nor did she see 
how he could ; but then she had herself to reproach as 
the cause, though this confession was buried in her own 
breast. What had she gained by the step she had 
taken ? A day and a night of ostentatious display, re- 
paid by unmeaning words of flattery, and to be followed, 
in all probability, by years of anxious boding ; but as her 
guests left her to her own reflections, we must do the 
same for a time, to follow the history of public events, 
and to record their peculiar bearing on the individuals 
of our narrative. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

f^ If efverj polished gem we fiiid, 
Illaminating heart or mind, 

Provoke to imitation, 
No wonder friendship does the same ; 
That jewel of the purest flame, 

Or rather constellation.'' — Cowpek. 

About two years of comparative peace passed over 
England, during which Edward was ingratiating him- 
self with his people, not by the qualities of his heart, 
but by the fascination of his manners. Yet, even then, 
a cloud was gathering on the political horizon : it ho- 
vered over his head for years before it burst ; but its ex- 
istence was manifested by occasional and partial storms. 
A consort was proposed for Edward ; and the Princess 
Bona of Savoy having been selected, the Earl of War- 
wick was deputed to carry on the negotiation. The 
King had, however, placed his affections on Elizabeth 
Woodville, the daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, and 
of Jacqueline Duchess of Bedford, and the widow of Sir 
John Grey de Groby, who lost his life in the service of 
the house of Lancaster. 

A match so far beneath the dignity of the crown was 
generally disagreeable to the English nobility ; but the 
monarch married the beautiful widow without consulting 
them, and soon after proclaimed his marriage publicly. 
The Earl of Warwick was deeply offended, but an out- 
ward show of cordiality was kept up between himself and 
the court. He was, however, constantly meeting with 
new mortifications ; the relations of the Queen, who had 
been hitherto comparatively in obscurity, were, one by 
one, raised to stations of dignity, and filled offices of 
trust; and Warwick felt himself slighted. It is not 
improbable, that when the King found himself firmly 
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established, he might have looked with some jealousy on 
the extensive influence of the Earl, which was now so 
far from being serviceaUe, that it seemed in some de- 
gree to subtract from his own, and the Queen never re- 
garded him with complacency. Notwithstanding all 
this, Warwick did not withdraw himself, entirely, from 
the court for a long time after the King's marriage ; but 
at length he retired to one of his country residences ; 
and his evident di&pleasure and disgust led many to fear 
that Edward had aroused a spirit he could not so easily 
lay. Secret anxieties pro^lpted the more zealous adhe- 
rents of the King to strengthen the bonds which united 
them together, and to use their influence in drawing to 
their cause such as appeared, from whatever reasons, to 
occupy neutral ground. 

Up to thi)3 period the Pierrepoints lived apart from 
public transactions ; and, ignorant of the secret springs 
which were at work, it appeared to them that all went 
on smoothly in high places. There was little variation 
in Julia's mode of life ; but she found it pleasant and 
profitable to be engaged in constant occupation of some 
sort. She had acquired a little knowledge of the heal- 
ing art, and she judiciously applied it to use ; this made 
her often a welcome visitor at the lowly cot, where she 
might be found trying to lull and soothe the sufferings 
of infancy, or comforting the aged and the lonely. She 
spoke to them the heart-touching words of inspiration, 
and thus, without seeming to be a teacher, she taught ; 
while in the holy truths that flowed from her lips^ the 
listeners saw and feared no heresy. It was with a cau- 
tion suited to her day and generation, Julia conveyed 
her sacred lessons ; and desiring and seeking to devote 
her every gift to the one great end of existence, she re- 
ceived strength and wisdom for using her opportunities. 
Her brother often talked of entering more into society, 
and she was rather astonished at his remaining so long 
contented with so veiy limited a circle as that in which 
they moved. With a heart formed for the enjoyment of 
the most refined friendship, she was herself fastidious in 
her choice of companions : and the peculiarities of her 
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mental history made her shrink from the bare idea of be- 
coming one in the vortez of a thoughtless crowd of 
worldlings. 

The third year since De Clifford's departure had 
nearly run its course, when one day an elderly gentle- 
man, but still apparently fall of lif^ and vigor, entered 
the grounds of rierrepoint Manor, followed by a single 
domestic. He rode slowly along, looking upon the ob- 
jects around, as a man will do, who, after a long absence 
recognizes scenes which were once familiar. He an- 
nounced himself as Sir George Villiers, and will be per- 
haps remembered by the reader as that relative, to whom 
Beginald de la Pole had looked in vain for interesting 
himself in the Pierrepoints. From the time they had 
left Ashley they had scarcely heard of Sir George, and 
his name was connected with one of the most painful 
events of their lives. Why he now sought them out 
shall be shortly explained ; while Blondel is gone to 
look for his master, and to announce a visitor. 

Sir George Villiers was an assiduous courtier, who had 
spared no pains to ingratiate himself with the reigning 
monarch. In the midst of the gay career he was run- 
ning, he sometimes thought of his kinsman's children, 
and wondered how they had turned out, and how they 
got on. A passing thought of renewing his acquaintance 
at Pierrepoint Manor might now and then come athwart 
his mind ; but it was quickly dismissed with a conscious 
feeling of his former neglect, and of the awkwardness of 
making the first advance after a lapse of so many years ; 
besides, if Henry Pierrepoint liked to mope away his 
life in the country, he did see why he should interfere. 
These very flimsy considerations had hitherto influenced 
his conduct ; but matters had taken another turn, and 
the sapient were looking to the prospective with some un- 
easiness, as the breach between the monarch and his 
Powerful subject the Earl of Warwick became palpable, 
n the event of popular commotion, every adherent of 
influence would be a valuable acquisition, and why should 
young Pierrepoint be suffered to continue in comparative 
obscurity ? As long as his influence was not required, 
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he might he saffered to enjoy life in his own fashion ; 
hut it now oceurred to Sir George Yilliers, that while 
his young relation would he an acceptahle addition to the 
train of Edward, the merit of his adherence might re- 
flect advantageously on himself He did not know if 
Pierrepoint was attached to any party ; if he was, it 
could only he in theory, and at his age there was little 
douht of his hecoming speedily ri vetted to the fortunes 
of a king like Edward, did he but see his splendor, and 
experience his courtesy. There was no time to be lost, 
as should any outhreak take place in the interval, Henry 
might have discernment enough to suspect that interested 
motives prompted the unwonted notice of his relative. 
Sir George Viiliers had then resolved on this, his first 
visit to his young kinsman, with the view of inducing 
him to go to London, and be introduced at court. 

On entering the grounds, the visitor was struck with 
their extreme order : no unsightly weeds disgraced the 
approach ; no mark of neglect was to be seen. This was 
rather unusual ; for the agitated state of the country, 
and the uncertain tenure on which property was conse- 
quently held, rendered men careless of cultivating even 
their own lands, for any other purpose than the supply 
of their absolute wants. 

Arrived at the house, all things seemed to partake of 
the same regularity ; and the appearance and bearing of 
Bloodel, who was grown into a respectable and superior- 
looking serving man, were quite in keeping with the rest. 
Such an aspect of affairs he had not expected, and when 
Sir George had been ushered into ^n apartment, and left 
for a short time alone, he felt that he had placed himself 
in rather an awkward position. 

Henry and his sister were enjoying the balmy air of a 
soft day in Julia's flower-garden, when* Blondel came to 
announce the arrival of their visitor. " I thought Sir 
George Viiliers had forgotten the fact of our existence," 
was Henry's intuitive remark -to his sister ; hut he told 
Blondel to say that he would be in directly. Sir George's 
name brought the color into Julia's cheek, for with it 
there was associated a circumstance that could not he 
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fbrgotten ; ^^ I cannot imagine what has indaoed him to 
pay this tardy visit," she said. 

^^I shall soon disoover that, I dare say," observed 
Henry, as he left her and entered the house to receive 
his guest. 

The address of Henry Pierrepoint was more full of 
self-possession than his kinsman had expected, for he con- 
ceived that comparative seclusion from the world would 
have rendered him somewhat unpolished. Henry had at 
least one great advantage over him, he had no cause to 
be abashed at their meeting. But the courtier was not 
to be disconcerted by trifles ; and after the first fewmo^- 
ments Henry found himself treated with the same sort 
of frank familiarity that he might have expected had 
their intimacy been as close as their relationship. Sir 
George did speak of his regret that he had not earlier 
made his young friend's acquaintance ; represented the 
inconvenience of the great distance at which they lived 
from each other, and the effort he had now made in com- 
ing to the Manor. He endeavored to persuade Henry 
that he had undertaken this journey solely in conse- 
quence of the anxiety he felt on his account, and to im- 
press him with the idea that it was full time for him to 
be more known in the world. Pierrepoint did not in- 
cline to evidence anything like cordiality towards his 
visitor^ but it was not in his nature to show unkindness 
to an offered guest ; and the knight's insinuating man- 
ners gradually drew out the warmth of his voung host. 

It was impossible to allow Sir George Villiers to leave 
the Manor that night ; he did not require much pressing 
to be prevailed upon to remain, and so well and dexter- 
ously did he employ his time and eloquence, that he suc- 
ceeded in captivating Henry's mind with the reported 
enjoyments of a London life. He tried the same exper- 
iment on Julia's feelings, but he was not able to fathom 
the nature of her tastes and habits ; she was not so 
easily led, she had a sort of instinctive dread of Sir 
George Villiers, and a suspicion of his motives. He 
spoke of his wife's disappointment at not having been 
able to accompany him, of her intention of soon waiting 
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on his fiekbr cousin, and of the great delight her sooiet j 
would give his daughters ; but all could not extract from 
Julia a single expression of desire to quit her home. 
This, howeyer, was of little consequence to the knight, 
as his object was to . enlist Henry in his own political 
views. He was too cautious to suffer this motive to be 
immediately seen, but in the course of the evening he 
gradually developed the transactions that were engaging 
the attention of the court ch-cle. He made it appear 
evident that no future time could be so favorable as the 
present for his young kinsman's first appearance in pub- 
lic ; and he -assured him that nothing but the convic- 
tion of this could have induced him to travel so far at a 
very inconvenient period. 

Henry began to think that Sir George had been re- 
proaching himself for his former neglect, and now wished 
to atone for it by an effort of friendship. At all events 
he was much inclined to profit by his present advice, and 
the knight hinted that it was not improbable the king 
might confer on Henry, without delay, the title his fore- 
fathers had borne. This was too much to expect without 
service performed, and the youth, in his simplicity, fan- 
cied that he might amuse himself with a sight of courtly 
splendor without attaching himself entirely to the inter- 
est of Jldward. There were considerations that rendered 
him unwilling to do that, at least at present ; his inexpe- 
rience rendered him confident in himself, and he resolved 
to accept his relative's invitation to meet him in London 
in a fortnight's time. 

After Sir George Villiers' departure, Julia endeavored 
to warn her brother of the many dangers she feared he 
must encounter ; he rallied her on her anxiety, observed 
that he had no need of Sir George's patronage, and by 
way of comforting her, assured her he would take no per- 
son's advice. She much doubted the extent of his own 
prudence, and saw hini depart with a heavy heart. 

Henry had not been long in London before Lady 
Yilliers dispatched a letter to Julia, expressing her deep 
regret at not having had it in her power to accompany 
Sir George to Pierrepoint Manor, which was so much the 
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more annoying' as it was now impossible for her to do 
herself that pleasure far some time to come. She hoped, 
notwithstandiog, that on her brother's return he would 
prevail upon her to accompany him on his next visit to 
the metropolis, when she should have the happiness to 
make her acquaintance in her own house. 

Julia took this effusion just for what it was worth, and 
resolved to avoid the proposed visit if she could. 

Young Pierrepoint once in the centre of attraction, 
gave himself up with all his heart to the delights. of a 
gay life. All was new, and he became so involved in the 
giddy maze that the utmost time he had limited for his 
stay was gone before he was aware. His reception at 
court was as flattering as he could desire ; and although 
he had as yet seen no battle-field, on which to earn it, 
he soon found himself, by the courtesy and policy of roy- 
alty, bearing the knightly title that had distinguished so 
many of his predecessors. This was in itself gratifying 
to his youthful feelings, and it could not be doubted that 
he would claim its confirmation by such service as he 
should be called upon to render ; but of future times and 
consequences he thought little. As might have been 
anticipated he was quickly fascinated by the King, . and 
charmed with the beauty of the Queen. Day after 
day, and night after night, glided away, and still some 
engagement presented itself, till he began to fancy he 
should see no end to them if his stay was lengthened out 
to months. 

A severe headache, the effect of the new kind of life he 
was leading, was the first thing that led him to think se- 
riously how uneasy Julia would feel at his unusual ab- 
sence. He must break away — ^but how? to-morrow, the 
next day, and the next, presented claims on his time ; 
so that the resuscitating effects of a night's rest disposed 
him to tarry a little longer. But a similar cause led in 
a few days to a corresponding result, and he made up his 
mind to dispatch two or three apologies, and leave town 
immediately. 

Once on the road Henry's motions were rapid enough, 
and he soon arrived at the manor. He felt that he had 
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neglected his sister, but she, in the delight of seeing him 
safe back, easily forgave him. He looked extremely ill, 
for he had been unaccustomed to dissipation of any sort, 
and the sallow hue his countenance now wore, seemed to 
his anxious sister to be caused by illness ; but when she 
expressed herself to this effect, he laughed away her sus- 
picions, and assured her that he had enjoyed his excur- 
sion exceedingly. She sighed as he went on to describe 
the many attractions he had met with, she^was pained by 
the thought that domestic life might have lost its relish, 
and that there was too much probability of his spending 
a great part of his time hereafter in the gay world. 

Henry had much to say of the scenes he had seen, and 
of the persons he had met: but Julia heard nothing , 
which led her to fear that any thing had occurred beyond 
an ordinary introduction at court, which bore a political 
complexion. Perhaps she could not very well define to 
herself the nature of those fears that haunted her re- 
specting her brother's entrance into public life ; for it 
was not reasonable to suppose he would continue satisfied 
without mixing with his own compeers on the busy stage 
of human existence, nor did she consider it desirable that 
he should. But the uncertainty of the stability of the 
reigning family, her knowledge of her brother's incon- 
siderate temper, and the snares that might be laid for 
him, all preyed upon her thoughts. Then the singular link 
in her own destiny, which led her to dwell in thought on 
a future period, through the uncertainty of which even 
conjecture could not penetrate, made her fear what she 
could scarcely express, and had no desire to reveal. 

Henry soon returned to London, and Lady Villiers at 
length paid a visit to the Manor. Much was spoken of 
her wish to have Julia for her guest ; and she, though, 
glad to embrace every excuse for delay, pressed on all 
hands, found herself at last constrained to accompany her 
brother to the metropolis. It was under very different 
feelings they left their home. Henry had not lost his 
keen relish for gay life ; his sister had never acquired it, 
and she dreaded the experiment she was about to make. 
Blondel accompanied them, and with such a retinue as 
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their station and the oustom of the times required, they 
reached the great city in all safety. 

It was- early in the year 1469; and London in those 
days, although very different to the wondrous London of 
1846^ received the tribute of the stranger^s admiration 
and surprise much as it now does froni every new be- 
holder. The undertaking of conveying the water from 
Paddiugton might have occasioned as great a sensation 
as has subsequently been excited by the formation of the 
Thames tunnel ; and no doubt, the extensive gardens and 
vineyards which covered the ground now occupied by 
the centre of the city, were looked upon, in their day, 
with as much complacency by the public, as are the 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The court of Edward the Fourth outshone all that had 
been seen, in magnificence, since the halcyon days of the 
third Edward, who had for his guests at one time two 
captive kings, and for his poet laureate the renowned 
Geoffrey Chaucer, while a chivalrous train of knights 
and ladies gay adorned his state. 

Julia Pierrepoint soon found herself involved in the 
mazes of fashionable life, and she could scarcely conceive 
herself placed in a position more hostile to her comfort 
or advantage. The torrent of folly swept onward, she 
trembled to find herself in such a stream. Her brother 
was disappointed^he wished to see h«r an object, of 
attraction — he wanted her to feel and own the pleasure 
of moving in the magic circle of King Edward's court. 
He was chagrined to observe that she looked unhappy, 
and contrived to withdraw herself into the least observa- 
ble corners. She had yielded as much as she could, and 
more than she ought of her own convictions of right to 
please him ; and she was dissatisfied with herself, while 
the measure of his expectations was very far from being 
realized. 

Julia felt the due penalty of consenting to tread in 
the path of the worldly ; she lost that composure of spirit 
she had once enjoyed, even in the mid^ of trial. She 
found that she could not put away at night, with her 
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daily garments, that agitation and dissipation of mind 
inseparable from the scenes in which she daily moved ; 
and she took herself seriously to task. There was no 
way for safety, but in making a more decided stand on 
the ground of her own conscientious scruples ; but it was 
difficult, very difficult. Her objections would not even 
be laid to the account of religion, properly so called. It 
were a resolution to be commended and applauded, should 
she retire to the monotony of a nunuery. Such a step 
had its own eclat ; and the poor trembling heart which 
saw the convent door closed between it and the outward 
objects on which it doted, carried enough of the world 
into the solitary cell, to enable its fair possessor to dream 
of the kind thoughts that dwelt on her whose place at 
the domestic hearth was now vacant. Yes, enough of 
the world to be soothed by the knowledge that those from 
whom she had parted, would say and believe that sister 
Theresa was too pure to live among them. She had left 
the mirthful song for the sound of the vesper bell. She 
had exchanged her costly gems for the veil. Was not 
there vanity, too, in that little heart to whisper that ad- 
miring eyes had rested on her brow, as in the midst of 
a gazing crowd she had laid aside her gay attire, and 
donned the sombre vestments of her assumed order 1 Ah ! 
yes ; it is not grated windows, high walls, bolted doors, 
or sable vestments, that can change the heart The 
Christian flies not from the post where in providence he 
has been placed ; but the new spirit that he has received 
makes him ask for strength therein to walk, and work. 
But the high-born and the beautiful, under the influence 
of feelings, varied and contradictory, sought the shelter 
of a nunnery ; and it would have been nothing new or 
wonderful in the eyes of her friends did Julia Pierrepoint 
do the same. 

That she should be tainted by Lollardism, would be 
viewed in quite a different manner ; and while she was 
making up her mind as to the conduct she should pursue, 
she did not forget, that ¥rith the imputation of heresy, 
danger walked hand in hand. But convictions like hers 
were not to be longer tampered with, and she saw that 
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the more she yielded to the world, the more it demanded 
of her. 

She earnestly longed to leave London, but she knew 
her brother would not consent to go for at least ten days 
more ; it was not a very long time, but at present it ap- 
peared so toiler.. 

Many a thought she sent towards Ashley, as on the 
following morning she sat alone, striving to regain that 
sweet composure of mind she had there learned to prize. 
She wished and she longed for counsel ; but she felt that 
she should scarcely have desired her dear simple Chris- 
tian friends to know the lengths she had been tempted to 
go in compliance with the customs of a, society from 
which they would have stood apart. When she remem- 
bered this, it gave her a very low view of herself — ^a 
deeper insight than before into the unfathomed recesses 
of a deceitful heart. She had once thought it impossible 
to have been thus enticed ; she now saw the fallacy of 
this opinion. It was a bitter lesson, but it was salutary, 
and led to good and speedy results. 

A grand masquerade was about to take place, and as 
it was the first that had been held since the arrival of the 
Pierrepoints, they were expected to enjoy it greatly. 

Sir George Villiers' family did not very well know 
what to make of their cousin Julia ; but they hoped she 
was now beginning to relish the gaieties of the metropolis, 
and were not a little surprised when she quietly, but de- 
cidedly said that she would not attend the masked enter- 
tainment. Their persuasive eloquence was all in vain, 
even Henry's failed to induce ; and she seemed an unac- 
countable girl, who could resolve to mope at home alone 
a whole night, when pleasure like this was to be had. 
With her brother, Julia was explicit, and told him that 
she would not live over the last few weeks for a diadem. 
She had, like Bunyan's Christian, a long weary way to 
traverse before she should arrive again at the spot where 
she had diverged from the King's high road^ 

Julia could justly plead fatigue for declining to go 
out that day ; and she spent the greater part of it in her 
own room. The solitary hours were profitable, tfnd re- 

12* 
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freshing, though the din and noise of a London street 
were less pleasing sounds to' her than the chirp of the 
birds, and the other rural sounds which broke the still- 
ness of such hours at the Manor. But she was enjoy- 
ing the fruits of a renewed resolve to walk more cir- 
cumspectly, and to be more diligent in ^< redeeming the 
time." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Give me my. scallop shell of quiet, 
Mjr staflFe of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy (immortal diet), 

My bottle of salvation. . 

My gown of glory, hope's true gage, — 
And thus I take my pilgrimage." 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

She had been seated for some time alone, when her 
maid entered to say that Blondel wished particularly to 
see her ; and having received permission, the page speed- 
ily made his appearance. 

" Has anything happened, Blondel ?'^ inquired his mis- 
tress. 

" I have some information to communicate, madam ,^^ 
he answered, " that I am anxious you should know." 

" Let me hear it," she said. 

" Last night," he answered, " Sir Henry not requiring 
my attendance, I took an opportunity the spare time af- 
forded, to look at such parts of the city as I had not be- 
fore seen. I was passing through a very narrow and re- 
mote lane, when I fancied I heard something like low 
breathed music. I stopt to listen, and although the 
sound was not very distinct, it seemed like a hymn-tune 
I have heard at home. There was no light to be seen 
but my own small lantern, and I shaded it a moment 
with my hand, when a faint glimmer became visible from 
the chinks of an upper window just opposite where I 
stood. The lower part of the house did not appear to 
be inhabited, neither did the adjoining dwelling, and on 
the other side there was a vacant space, so that altogether 
it seemed a very solitary place." He paused to observe 
how far his lady was interested in his narration, and was 
desired to go on. 
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'^ I thought there might be a party of gospellers ool- 
lected together, as I had heard they are used to do in 
large places. I longed to be among them, but thai was 
impossible ; no stranger like me could likely gain admit- 
tance, and I was resolved tt> wait in the neighborhood to 
see if they would soon disperse. It was not long before 
I heard the sound of footsteps within the house ; but so 
cautious, that they would not have been noticed by one - 
who was not listening. The worship was just concluded, 
and the inside fastenings of the street door being re- 
moved, it was slowly opened, and some person looked 
out. The individual did not observe me, and stepping 
back, I suppose he gave warning that the coast was clear, 
for presently a number of people began to come out, and 
I was then quite certain I was right in my conjecture, 
but I longed to speak to some one." 

" And did you not venture ?" asked Julia. 

" I did, madam ; I joined one of the groups, and after 
going along with them a few paces, I ventured to ask if 
they had been at worship. The man to whom I spoke 
started at the question, and eyed me very suspiciously. 
I assured him he need have no fear of me if he was a 
Wycliffite, as I had reason to think he was ; but he still 
looked at me, wondering, no doubt, what could have 
brought me to such a place at so late an hour." 

" And you could not get any intelligence, then," said 
his mistress, interrupting him anxiously. 

" Yes, I did, madam," he resumed ; " I told him the 
simple truth, that I was from the country, and a stran- 
ger in London, and was led solely by curiosity where I 
had been. I mentioned having heard their hymn, which 
was not new to me, and did I think they would have let 
me in, that I should have been among them, for that I, 
too, was a humble member of the sect to which I be- 
lieved he belonged." 

" That was a bold avowal," observed Julia ; " and on 
such slender evidence of the belief of your companion, 
scarcely a prudent one. Yet I am willing to believe you 
ready to risk more than this." 

'- 1 was sure there was no danger," said Blondel, color- 
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ing ; <' otherwise I do not know that I would have said 
BO. I could not be deceived ; his very air and dress be- 
spoke him one of our people ; not that there was any- 
thing about him very particular^ but there was something, 
I know not what, that assured me I was safe. And so 
it proved ; for he turned round, and holding out his 
hand, said, /I give you the right hand of fellowship, 
young man, on the faith of ypur own statement ; if you 
have deceived me, the sin is great, and V^s punishment 
will one day follow ; but I hope and believe better things ; 
you do not look like an iinpostor, and I wish you had 
been with us this night, and had tasted of our privi- 
leges.* " 

" I asked him if I might come to join them on a future 
day ; he said I might but he advised me to be cautious 
how I addressed strangers like him in this city. He said 
we were now close to the more crowded thoroughfares, 
and that they made a point of separating from eaeh 
other, to avoid the appearance of a dispersing congrega- 
tion. I observed indeed all along, that the party scat- 
tered themselves in different directions. We were now 
in a public street, and my companion said, ^ If you want 
to be edified, come back on Tuesday evening next: our 
people meet again at the same place, and hour. I shall 
keep the door on purpose to receive you, for we do not 
admit without some precaution ; meantime, friend, it is 
but fair I should know the name of one who has watched 
our motions as you have done.^ I told him my name, 
and where I lived at present; but I took care not to 
mention Sir Henry's name or yours, madam, and he 
left me without giving any information about himself" 

" This is a strange adventure of yours, Blondel," said 
his mistress ; '^ but do you think you could find that 
curious place again ?" 

" I am sure I could ; for whenever I was left to my- 
self, I stood still and marked every object, that I might 
know the way again ; after which I returned to the very 
spot where my attention had been first arrested, so that 
1 could find it by day, or by night. But to make surer 
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still, I went back early this morning ; for I thought thaA 
perhaps " 

Blonde^ had been unusually loquacious ; he now hesi- 
tated, and seemed unable to go on. Julia saved him 
finishing his sentence ; she said, '^ I dare say I can fathom 
your thoughts, Blondel ; you thought I should like to 
join the little band of worshippers." 

'' I did, madam," answered the page, delighted to be 
spared making what seemed so bold an assumption. 
^' But I fear when you hear that the place is distant, and 
on many accounts can only be approached on foot, yoL 
will not like it." 

'^ I have no difficulty in making up my mind on the 
subject," she said ; '^ I think I may depend upon Bachel, 
and shall also take her ; but it is in the mean time best 
that you do not mention a syllable of this to any one." 
Blondel retired, and Julia's mind was furnished with a 
new subject for thought. 

The day on which the meeting was to be held was for- 
tunately the same appointed for the masquerade, there- 
fore much difficulty was removed, for Julia could not be 
missed. Though she had been at first urged to accom- 
pany her cousins, her steady and decided refusal had 
subsequently obtained for her the privilege of being left 
to the pleasure of her own will ; not without many ex- 
pressions on the part of the Villierses, denoting surprise. 
" It was very droll," they said^; " Julia Pierrepoint was 
a most extraordinary girl !" 

Early in the evening there was a busy course of pre- 
paration for the masking, and Julia, glad of so favorable 
an opportunity, dressed as simply as she could, ancl en- 
veloping her figure in a large dark mantle, proceeded to 
the meeting, accompanied by Rachel, and closely preceded 
by Blondel. She met some of the mummers by the way, 
and rejoiced in the dissimilarity of her own prospects for 
the evening. 

She stepped on fearlessly, to Blondel's great delight, 
who was every now and then casting an anxious look 
behind. 

When they left the more frequented thoroughfares. 
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.which were lighted with lanterns,* aiid entered a dark 
and narrow lane, Julia felt uncomfortable, but she was 
sure her pilot would not proceed so confidently if he was 
not certain of his ground. 

The way took a second turn, and after walking on- 
wards a few minutes, Blondel announced that they had 
arrived at their destination. They were just in time, 
for the congregation were beginning to arrive. The 
small party stood back a little, and Blondel concealed 
the light he carried while they observed an individual 
apply a key to the lock of the door close beside them ; 
he also carried a lantern, but it was a dark one. He 
went in to prepare the lights, while another took his 
station at the door, Blondel drew near and found that it 
was his acquaintance of the former night. They had a 
short and almost silent greeting, and the Wycliffite de- 
sired him to pass in with his companions. 

Since Julia had left Ashley she had not before had an 
opportunity of uniting with a congregation so large, nor 
had she any at all, of stated public worship. On this 
evening the upper room was pretty well filled, and in a 
temporary kind of pulpit at the farther end, stood a man 
of venerable aspect, who after prayer and praise ad- 
dressed his auditory from these words, " Be not con- 
formed to this world" t He hore in remembrance that 
he saw before him individuals out of various families, 
who had in contradistinctioa to their kindred, come out 
from the midst of the idolatries of popery. He bore 
them in affectionate consideration, and he spoke also for 
a short time from another text, ^' Hearken, daughter, 
and consider, and incline thine ear; forget also thine 
own people, and thy father's house; so shall the king 
greatly desire thy beauty ; for he is thy Lord ; and wor- 
ship thou him."t 

The entire subject of the evening's exhortations were 
peculiarly suited to Julia's circumstances. How greatly 
she had longed for words of Christian counsel ! how 

* The streets of London were first lighted with lanterns in the 
year 1416. 

t Romans xii. 9. t Psa. xly. 10, 11. 
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little she had expected to hear them 1 This was a 
privilege, added to many mercies, of which she felt her- 
self unworthy, and she was overwhelmed with a painful 
feeling that she had of late been lowering her Christian 
standard. She had not, after all, lost by her journey to 
London, for it gave hev a deeper insight than ever into 
her heart; and when she heard another service an- 
nounced for that day week, she could have wished her 
stay prolonged for a few days longer, that she might 
again be a listener. The reverend preacher spoke of a 
sojourn in other lands among a Christian people, and of 
his having been induced from love to the brethren to 
venture back to England to learn the case of his coun- 
trymen, and to labor among them; danger was on 
every hand, but he was willing not only to be bound, 
but to die for his Master's cause. Julia was sorry when 
the service was concluded, and very thankful for the 
admonition and advice she had shared with others. She 
returned to her temporary home long before the revel- 
lers had left their masking. When on her way back she 
observed to Blondel that she should like to know the 
preacher's name. " His name, madam, is Risby, as I 
am told," said the page, but it was a name with which 
Julia was unacquainted. 

When the family assembled the following day it was 
evident that they were worn out by their enjoyments. 
Julia, on the contrary,, was looking, as her brother 
thought, better than usual. He had not the least idea 
how she had spent the previous evening. They hap- 
pened to be together alone for a few minutes before the 
other members of the family had left their respective 
rooms. 

" Why, you look quite gay this morning, after a nice 
long nap, sister mine," observed Henry. 

" I am well," she said ; " which I scarcely think you 
are." 

" Oh !" cried he with a yawn, and throwing himself 
on a seat ; mumming and funning are mighty fine things 
in their way ; but, Julia, I am dreadfully wearied." 
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" Quite fatigued with pleasure," she remarked rather 
archly. 

" Yes, yes," answered the gay Henry ; "yet pleasure 's 
so pleasant that I shall be quite ready for another hit at 
the game to-day. But, Julia, I do wish you had not 
such very serious objections to staying a short time 
longer in London. I am sure you need not mind a few 
days ; and indeed I do not see how it is to be avoided, 
for Sir George has pressed me so much to stay till next 
Wednesday, that I do not see how I can be off, yet I do 
not wish to annoy you — but here comes mine hostess 
and her fair daughters, so we shall discuss this point on 
a future occasion." 

Julia would put no bar in the way of protracting the 
sojourn for a week, and was rather glad now of the de- 
lay, for she would make an attempt once more to unite 
with the little church into which she had been so singu- 
larly introduced; but for the present she could say 
nothing. Lavish were the encomiums passed on the 
delights of the last evening's entertainment, and much 
regret was expressed for the absence of their cousin, 
who, had she been there, must, they thought, have been 
delighted. They seemed rather sceptical about her 
having so little curiosity on the subject, but their sus- 
picions were implied rather than expressed. 

It was then arranged, that Sir Henry and his sister 
were to prolong their stay, and she looked forward to 
the hope of being present at the Tuesday's service. 
There was one awkward circumstance. Henry had 
determined to send Blondel home some days before, on 
business, and she should not have him to guide the way, 
and be a protection ; there was none other she could, or 
would trust, but Bachel. She resolved to take an 
opportunity of viewing the locality by daylight; she 
might never again enjoy such a privilege, she would not 
certainly abandon her design without an effort. Should 
the Villierses not be from home on the evening in 
question, they would not be surprised a^t her absence 
from the family circle, as she might be expected to be 
engaged in some preparations for her departure on the 

13 
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following morning ; and, altogether, she was sanguine in 
the hope of making out her point. The day at length 
arrivea, and Julia gave its hours to the society of her 
cousins, with the view of being excused in. the evening. 
She scarcely saw her brother, but she believed he would 
have many engagements, and she was not surprised. 
When he did come in. late in the day, he seemed un- 
usually excited, and rather absent, but he tried to con- 
ceal it. He told his sister that he had an engagement 
in the evening, which would probably prevent his seeing 
her any more that night. 

Julia had no idea how her brother had been engaged, 
but the important transactions of that day had a marked 
influence on her own history, as well as on his. Sir 
George Yilliers had his reasons for wishing to detain 
Henry Pierrepoint in London. He had succeeded in his 
scheme of introducing his young kinsman at the court 
of Edwari the Fourth ; he saw with pleasure, that Henry 
was entirely captivated. The politic measure of con- 
ferring upon him the degree of knighthood, which he 
had done nothing to merit, seemed virtually to pledge 
him to adhere to the Yorkist ; his honor, though not his 
word, was surely engaged to the monarch. But Sir 
George was not satisfied until he should see him actually 
bound to his party by a solemn engagement, from which 
he could not depart. Rumors were thickening that made 
the King anxious to ascertain his strength ; he well knew 
that many fluttered around him, upon whose fidelity he 
could not depend in times of peril. The news of his 
brother the Duke of Clarence's marriage to the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick had just reached him, 
and notwithstanding of his unwillingness to be aroused 
from the dream of complete security in which he had 
been so long indulging, Edward could not but have 
many uneasy thoughts. It was suggested that he should 
appoint an early day, to aflford his friends an opportunity 
of professing their attachment to his person. 

There could not be a better opportunity of securing 
Henry Pierrepoint ; but his kinsman, observing that he 
wa.s much guided by impulse, persuaded himself that it 
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was better not to disclose to him the position of affairs 
till every thing had been arranged. His desire for his 
longer stay in London seemed simply to arise out of 
hospitality, and Henry enjoyed the additional days as 
much as those which had preceded them. Sir George 
assured his friends that Picrrepoint would join them 
formally on the day of meeting, for that he had placed 
himself under his direction, and should be led in all 
things by his advice. So far ail went smoothly; but 
there was still a little difficulty in the way, which the 
courtier, with all his sagacity, had not anticipated. 
Henry was very jealous of dictation, and that which he 
might have done of his own accord, seemed to have some 
objection attached to it when urged upon him by another. 
With all Sir George's address it still appeared that he 
was assuming a control over his actions, when, taking 
him into a private room on the previous evening, he told 
him of the proposed gathering of King Edward's sup- 
porters at the Tower on the morrow, and laid before him 
the propriety of his making one of the number. Henry 
would, perhaps, have been offended at any person who 
should have insinuated a doubt of his allegiance to the 
King; but he was annoyed at the abrupt manner in 
which the present intimation was conveyed to him, and of 
this he soon made his relation aware ; but, after a little 
explanation, he consented to accompany Sir George 
Villiers to the Tower, who had the pleasure of seeing 
him, then and there, bound to the cause of the house of 
York, by a tie that could not in honor be broken. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'^ What man can do against them not afraid. 
Though to the death ; against such cruelties 
With inward consolations recompensed, 
And oft supported so as shall amaze 
Their proudest persecutors." 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 

When tlie hour appointed for the meeting approached, 
Julia's mind was full of anxioi^s thought. The idea of 
going to such a distant part of the city, with no com- 
panion but her maid, and at a late hour, made her almost 
hesitate. She had every confidence in Rachel's attach- 
ment, but not much in her judgment. She had carefully 
instructed her in the doctrines of the Bible, and she 
professed herself a disciple of Wycliffe ; her sincerity 
was not to be questioned, but her stedfastness was doubt- 
ful ; no trial had as yet proved the solidity of her foun- 
dation. As these things passed through Julia's mind, 
she wavered a little ; but she recollected that this was 
the last opportunity of uniting in congregational worship 
she was likely to enjoy for a longer time than she could 
conjecture, and she blamed herself for leaning so much 
to circumstances, and so little to the unfailing help. Her 
eyes were fixed on a timepiece, — there was not a moment 
to lose ; she warned Bachel that it was time to go. 

Her courage rose as she looked out on a firmament so 
clear, that even in a London atmosphere the stars spar- 
kled, and the moon shone splendidly. Their soft light 
seemed to promise protection, she was quite sure she 
knew the way, and as she stepped over the threshold her 
timidity vanished. She told Rachel to keep close by 
her, and to fear nothing, and walked briskly on to the 
place of the proscribed worship. She was rather early, 
and they walked up and down the solitary street once or 
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twice before they, saw any person approach. The first 
individual that appeared was muffled up in a large cloak ; 
Julia supposed him to be the bearer of the key, and 
quickened her pace to gain admiitance. Instead, how- 
ever, of pausing at the door he passed over to the other 
side, and turned a dark corner She was rather agitated, 
but she made no remark to her companion, and in a few 
minutes she was relieved by the congregation's beginning 
to arrive. She passed in among them, and when the 
doors were fastened, and the service had commenced, she 
felt a sweet composure of spirit that, shed, for the time, 
its soothing influence over every difficulty. In casting 
her eyes over the congregation it struck her that among 
them she observed the muffled figure which had passed 
her in the street : there was nothing surprising in that, 
and she did not know why she should remark him. Her 
observation was but momentary, for her attention was 
soon rivetted by the service. The preacher was the same 
venerable man she had }ieard on a former occasion, and 
his simple but touching eloquence flowed as then — trav- 
elling direct from the heart, to the heart. He had been 
speakin^about half an hour whe^ an individual stepped 
noiselessly up to where he stood, and whispered something 
in his ear. He came in so quietly that Julia did not hear 
the door of the apartment open, and was not aware of 
his presence till he stood by the preacher. The old 
man passed his hand over his brow, and looked beseech- 
ingly upwards while he paused a moment ; then address- 
ing liimself to his hearers, he said that he was obliged to 
conclude his subject rather abruptly. He proceeded 
rapidly to make one or two practical remarks ; his clos- 
ing words were peculiarly solemn, and such as befitted 
one who addressed an assembly like this, probably for 
the last time. 

" My dear friends," he said, " it is now my duty to 
tell you, that there is reason to believe our retreat has 
been discovered, and that we are betrayed. It is un- 
der this impression I take my leave so soon ; we are 
about to disperse considerably earlier than usual, in or- 
der to counteract the malice of those who watch for our 

13* 
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lives. I trust our notice has come in sufficient time to 
enable you all to reach your abodes in safety, where I 
beseech you to study the precept, ' Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves,'* I detain you not, 
I go out myself like the patriarch of old, not knowing 
whither^; but the star of Jacob is my guide, and I fear- 
lessly follow its blessed light ; brethren, pray for me, as 
I do, and will, for you — ^fare-ye-well." 

A few words of devout and energetic prayer closed 
the" service, and, one and all, hurried out with quick but 
cautious tread. Julia longed to cling to the protecting 
arm of a friend, as unkuown to thpse around her, and 
fearing to seek protection from any of the strangers 
among whom she found herself, she stood for a moment 
at the end of the narrow lane, to consider if she was in 
the right way. She turned in the direction in which 
she belicT^ed she ought to go, and was proceeding onward, 
glad to be so near a more open street, when again the 
same individual that had already attracted her observa- 
tion came up to her from behind. She was sure she could 
not be mistaken, it was the same muffled figure. She 
started instinctively, but the stranger now sp#ke, and 
begged she would not be alarmed, as he was just come 
from the same conventicle she had attended, and having 
observed that she was unprotected, bad followed, with 
the intention of offering his services. She thanked him, 
but observed that she did not require his attendance, as 
she knew her way perfectly, and would soon be at home. 
This she stated with apparent confidence, while she 
trembled with an undefined suspicion of the intruder. 
He, however, made renewed professions of his anxiety 
to act as her guide, and insinuated that he thought she 
was already in a wrong street, but begged again she 
would not be alarmed, as he had some idea where she 
was going, and should be happy to show her the way. 
Confused by the singularity of her situation, and still 
more so by the stranger's apparent knowledge of her des- 
tination, which she was not sufficiently collected to call 
in question, she looked hurriedly around her, and seemed 

* Matt. X. 16. 
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to lose all knowledge of the place where she stood. 
Hachel clung to her, and besought her to place herself 
under the gentleman's guidance, while he, on his part, as 
sured her he was going in the same direction, and would 
not lose sight of her until she was safe within doors. 
Thus, pressed on all hands, she mechanically followed 
him, and soon had not the least recollection of the local- 
ity wherein she found herself The first thing that re- 
called her to some recollection was the rushing sound of 
the river, and she knew that she should not have heard it 
on her way to Sir George Villiers'. The horrible feeling 
that she was betrayed came over her, but indignation for 
the moment took the place of fear, and stopping short 
she ^aid, " You have deceived me, and I follow you not 
a step farther ; I am near the Thames, by the sound of 
the water, which is just the opposite of the direction I 
should have gone. I shall appeal to the first passenger." 
Julia's resolution was in vain, for she was in a place 
where passengers were not to be seen at such an hour ; 
she was entirely in the stranger's power, and he quickly 
gave her to understand that any efibrt to escape was 
useless. 

" Your resolution is taken too late, lady," he said with 
the utmost coolness ; "you are my prisoner!" He gave 
a peculiar long low whistle, and in a few seconds the 
plash of oars was distinctly heard. Rachel screamed 
aloud, the feelings of her mistress were too deep to find 
utterance in noisy exclamation. " Whatever becomes of 
me," she said, " I stir not a foot farther till you inform 
me who you are, and what is your design in thus entrap- 
ping us." 

" My businesa is not conversation, lady," answered the 
stranger ; " you shall have the information you desire in 
due time. Hesistance is altogether in vain, as you must 
be convinced, for here come my comrades, and, hard by, 
is a barge into which you must go. I offer no disrespect, 
but unless you step in of your own accord, you shall be 
transported otherwise." 

Two other persons were now joined to the party. 
" How now," said one of them, addressing Julia's mys- 
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terioQfl conductor ; ^^ where are the rest of our people ? 
Tou are here an hour sooner than we looked for jou." 

'' Yes, these sneaking hypocritical gospellers keep a 
sharp look-out; our people will find their own way. 
Meantime let us away with such as we have." 

" Oh ! that's the way, is it," said he of the boat ; " and 
how got you these ? A light cargo for our good barge ; 
but better ^ small fish than no fish,' and Lollards are 
Lollards, so his grace will be better pleased than if you 
came altogether empty-handed, though that 's the most 
that can be said. I^ray step on board, ma'am ; a fine 
night this for a dance along the Thames, ladies." 

" Hush — ^a truce to your prating," said the man in the 
cloak ; '* I'll warrant me your volubility has been culti- 
vated at the alehouse. An' every one let their tongUe 
wag as fast as you, Saltwood had fewer inmates." 

^^ Saltwood," echoed Julia almost uncoDsciously, for she 
had heard of the horrors of that loathsome prison ; but 
she restrained a farther expression of her feelings, for 
she knew it would be unavailing. There was no present 
remedy for her, and she resolved to bear herself with 
what Christian composure she could ; for the hint she 
had caught explained that she was about to be ques- 
tioned, in some way, for heresy. She whispered to 
Rachel an exhortation to cease sobbing, and to say no- 
thing ; and the trembling girl followed her into the boat 
Her conductor was not a little surprised at the calm and 
dignified manner in which Julia now conformed herself 
to her circumstances ; for he had expected to see her 
overwhelmed with dismay. She was herself not much 
less astonished ; but it was the promised strength given 
in the time of need. The rowers now plunged their oars 
in the tide, and the little bark shot swiftly along ; but Ju- 
lia observed that they were going against the stream, and 
that consequently they could not be bound for Saltwood. 
It was not long before the skiff was drawn towards the 
beach, and she was requested to step on shore. Hitherto 
she had not spoken, but she could not now resist inquir- 
ing where they were bringing her, and received for an- 
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swer, that she was about to have the honor of an inter- 
view with his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In a few minutes Julia found herself entering the gate 
of a high wall, and close to a large building, when she 
could not doubt she was at the palace of Lambeth, 9,nd 
that she was to be called upon by high authority, for the 
first time, to give an account of the faith she professed. 
She put up a silent prayer for aid to enable her to com- 
port herself so as to bring no discredit upon her profes- 
sion. She shuddered at the bare idea of being induced 
by threats, or any other means, to deny one article which 
she treasured a& Scripture truth. She was comforted 
in reflecting that the treasure, being in earthen vessels, 
the excellency of the power was in higher keeping.* 
Her own weakness signified nothing, if she was kept in 
the trying hour. The disciples were desired, when 
brought before governors and kings for the gospel's sake, 
to take no thought beforehand what they should say, for 
that an answer would be given them in that same hour.f 
The ear of Him who made that promise and fulfilled it, 
was not heavy that it could not hear ; his hand was not 
shortened that he could not save4 He who loved his 
people, loved them to the end.^ These seasonable 
scriptures had their due effect upon her mind, and she 
felt a support that perfectly surprised herself . The 
attendants about the palace seemed to be prepared for 
arrivals, and she was hurried onwards. After passing 
through one or two passages with her guide, she found 
herself in an antechamber, where she was told to wait 
his return. This indeed was a needless command, for 
she knew not where she could go. Here she was left 
with Eachel, while her conductor passed into an inner 
room, and was admitted into the presence of the Arch- 
bishop, who was anxiously looking for him. 

" Well, Gasper," said his Grace, " how sped your em- 
bassy ?" 

" Very indifferently, my lord," replied the priest, for 
such he was. 

* 2 Cor. iv. 7. t Matt. x. 18, 19. 

t Isa. lix. 1. i John xiii 1. 
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" What !'* exclaimed the prelate, rising from his chair, 
" you do not mean to say that Risby has escaped your 
hands." 

" I am sorry to say we had not the good fortune to 
lay hands upon him at all/' said Gasper. 

" How so, I ask you?" demanded the Archbishop in 
an imperious tone ; " lurked there treachery among 
you ?" 

" No, my lord, we were all zealous for your grace, and 
the service of holy n^other church ; but wayward fate so 
willed it." 

" Fate — ^what mean you by this babbling ?" demanded 
the discomposed Archbishop. 

^^ We are not ignorant how Satan can help his own at 
a pinch," responded the priest. " These traitorous Lol- 
lards are sure to keep good watch ; they were warned 
of a design upon them somehow, and dispersed, conse- 
quently, before the usual time. I was in the conventi- 
cle, and saw a scout creep in, and whisper his intelli- 
gence ; but all T could do was to keep quiet, for I knew 
none of our people would appear before the expected 
moment of dispersion." 

" I would rather have caught that Risby than a dozen 
others," observed the prelate ; " he is a dangerous man, 
not to be put down otherwise than by force. He is of 
sharp wit, and withal hath got a reputation for sanctity 
among these deluded people — ^a vile renegade from his 
colors — a rebellious and contumacious son of the Holy 
Mother, in whose lap he obtained all the learning he 
now turns to decry her — ^a graceless ingrate. If I had 
him, he should send forth no more of his vile calumnies 
and seditious harangues. Heard you his sermon, Gas- 
per ?" 

" I did, your grace." 

'' And hast notes ?" added the prelate. 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Enough, no doubt, to prove to all right-hearted 
Christians that he deserves death." 

" Truly, reverend father, albeit his harangue was cut 
short by the imformation that marred our plot, I heard 
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enough to sink a galliot freighted with such heretics 
as he." 

The AjTchbishop walked up and down his apartment 
two or three times muttering oroken sentences of disap- 
pointment. Gasper was a zealous functionary, and his 
services were duly appreciaied ; but his grace's irritability 
was in the ascendant during the first moments of the 
interview. 

The capture of Risby had been a favorite project for 
some time, and the measures taken on this last occasion 
were such as seemed to insure success. He had long 
been a suspected individual, and soon after his return 
from abroad, his presence in England became known at 
the archiepiscopal palace, together with the fiict of his 
continuing to preach the condemned doctrines of Wyc- 
liffe wherever he could get a congregation assembled. A 
train was laid for his destruction, and his motions were 
carefully watched. On this evening it seemed impossi- 
ble he could escape, and the prelate was so sure of his 
capture, that when the priest entered his apartment he 
believed it was to announce the agreeable fact that Risby 
was in safe custody. All the particulars of his subse- 
quent treatment had been arranged. At Lambeth he 
was first to undergo the ceremony of a trial. If it could 
be conveniently managed, he was thereafter to suffer 
publicly at Smithfield ; but should any contingency pre- 
vent that, he was to be removed to Saltwood, where Wil- 
liam Thorpe and others had been immured, and whence 
they came no more out. The discomfiture of his project 
proved a great disappointment to the dignitary, and was 
out a sorry preparation for Julia Pierrepoint's reception 
at the palace of Lambeth. 

At length the prelate seated himself again, and asked 
the priest if he had any other intelligence. 

" I have brought two prisoners," he replied. 

^^Ah! how came that about? I thought the whole 
scheme was upset." 

^^ So it was in a manner, your grace ; but resolved to 
do something for the good cause, I kept close sight of 
two females who were at the conventicle. I followed 
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them, and it seems to me chat they are strangers, at least 
in that part of the city ; for, at a venture, I told them 
the J were in the wrong road, and offered to show them 
the right They became confused, as I expected, and 
never inquired how I came to know the way they ought 
to go ; and so I succeeded in leading them to where our 
boat lay ; not, however, without exciting the suspicion of 
one of them, who appears to be a lady, and of a right no- 
ble spirit ; the other I imagine to be her attendant. They 
wait your grace's pleasure in the antechamber." 

" Hem," muttered the Archbishop, whose mind yet re- 
verted to the loss of Risby ; " their case will no doubt be 
easily put by. I intended to have had Risby to the 
chapel to-morrow morning, to be confuted and degraded 
in presence of those who were once his brethren. These 
you speak of, I fancy, we may manage without so much 
ado." 

" Will it please your grace to have them examined to- 
night?" inquired Gasper. 

" To-night," repeated the dignitary ; " let me see — a 
lady and her attendant you think they are. It seems 
strange ; yes, I may as well have some talk with them 
at once. It may be well to have some knowledge of them 
by private conference in the first instance ; let them be 
introduced." 

When Julia first found herself in the presence of the 
Archbishop, she trembled excessively ; yet by a strong 
effort of self command, or rather, as she believed, by 
means of aid from above, she was enabled to assume an 
appearance of calmness ; but poor Rachel, shaking like 
an aspen leaf, and hiding her face with her hands, stood 
close behind her, as for shelter. 

The prelate took a leisurely survey of his helpless and 
onwilling guests, without rising from his chair ; while the 
priest stood by, ready to confront them. 

" Daughter," said the Archbishop in menacing tones, 
" you appear in our presence under such untoward cir- 
cumstances, as cause us to fear you are a strayed sheep 
from our holy mother the catholic church. Yet judge 
we not hastily ; and we hope that ignorance, or misappre- 
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hension, or something not absolute heresy, hath brought 
you into this condition. Therefore, daughter, if you 
want instruction, we willingly condescend to instruct you, 
and on your confession, to absolve you. But some error 
there must be, to have brought you into the company 
where our brother this night hath found you. It is our 
grief and pain, that wolves in sheep's clothing go about to 
subvert and lead away the simple ones of the flock ; but 
be not cast down, our prescribed penance shall be gentle 
as the case admits. What is your name ?" 

" My name is Julia Pierrepoint," she answered. 

" Pierrepoint — Pierrepoint," repeated the prelate in a 
low voice ; '^ I surely heard that name before, to-day, in 
some way to draw my attention." He put his hand to 
his forehead, as if to assist in the concentration of his 
thoughts for a moment, and then turning again to Julia, 
said — " and your residence ?" 

'' My home is distant," she replied, " my residence of 
late has been in London." 

" We must have clear answers to the questions we put," 
resumed the Archbishop in a decided voice ; " we must 
know where your permanent dwelling is." 

" At Pierrepoint Manor, in shire," she answered. 

" And the damsel's name ?" he continued. 

" Is Rachel Brakenbury," said Julia ; " she is my ser- 
vant." 

" Daughter," resumed the prelate, *^ you were found 
this night in suspicious company ; therefore, it is my duty 
to ascertain your belief in articles of faith. I cannot 
think you deep in the mazes of error. Believe you in 
the holy catholic, apostolic church ?" 

" I do," she replied. 

" Good,'* observed the prelate ; " but what, in that case, 
took you to the conventicle ?" 

" To hear the Scriptures expounded," was her answer. 

The Archbishop smiled scornfully ; " no doubt, wonien 
too must talk of expositions now-a days," he muttered, 
"who ought to know just what their confessors tell them, 
and no more. Our new device will be useful to bind 
their devotions, it will suit them better than dry divinity 

14 
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to count the rosary of beads invented to answer to our 
lady's psalter.* And, pray, what may you know of the 
Scriptures, young woman ?" 

" Far less than I desire to know," she replied ; " and I 
am therefore glad to seek instruction where it is to be 
found." 

^^ But, daughter, you seek it at polluted fountains, and 
poisonous waters will not refresh you. We are willing 
to instruct you, and out of the pale of the holy catholic 
church, I tell you, there is no salvation. I am now com- 
ing to a very solemn question, on a point which the un- 
learned,, and unstable followers of the hypocrite Wycliflfe 
do wrest to their own destruction. Daughter, do you 
believe in the real presence in the eucharist ?" Julia was 
silent, and the prelate resumed. *• I wonder not you are 
puzzled, but I must have an answer, how believest thou ?" 

" I bejieve," she answered, " that He who did institute 
that blessed rite to commemorate a solemn and sacred 
event, is still present with his believing people when they 
partake of it in faith." 

" Ah ! you can sophisticate a little," quickly rejoined 
the prelate ; '' but that will not do. I ask you, do you 
believe that it is material bread which is brought into 
the church ?" 

" I do," she answered. 

" And after consecration by the priest, do you believe 
that it continues material bread still ?" 

*' I desire to speak on so weighty a subject with cau- 
tion and reverence," she replied. 

" Were you ever examined on these points before ?" 
asked the Archbishop. 

" I never was questioned in this way before ; but I hope 
I have examined the subject for myself by the light of 
the Scriptures," was her answer. 

" There it is," said the dignitary looking at his priest, 
'^ the Scriptures ! this comes of these English books, and 
now that men can print, the evil will grow apace. I 
fear our brother too justly remarked, that if we root not 

* The use of beads, to number prayers, was brought in by Pope 
Sixtus IV. in the 15th century. 
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out printing, it will root out ns. and all truth will be 
subverted ; perverse misconstructions will be put on the 
Scriptures, which holy church has never sanctioned, and 
men, through their own glosses, and the deceitfulness of 
the great enemy, will learn to reject her doctrines till 
she shall no longer be able to hold their minds in con- 
trol ; alas, alas ! how are we chastised for our sins !'' 
This speech was partly soliloquy, partly addressed in an 
under tone to the priest. He now resumed his exam- 
ination. 

" Your answers, daughter," he said, " are not satisfac- 
tory ; you must be moi'c explicit. But in the mean time, 
to pass from that question — do you believe that it is a 
meritorious thing to go on pilgrimage — to Canterbury, 
for instance, to worship the relics of him, whose unwor- 
thy successors we, in this see, are ?" 

" I only believe in the lawfulness of our pilgrimage," 
answered Julia. 

" And where may that favored shrine be, daughter ?" 
inquired her examiner. 

" St. Paul writes," she said, " that we are all stran- 
gers, and pilgrims in this world, and such as receive a 
true pilgrim spirit are going on their pilgrimage contin- 
ually to the new Jerusalem, whence, when they have 
once arrived, they shall wander no more." 

" Then you mean to say, that you do not think there 
is merit in visiting the shrines of those holy martyrs, 
where miracles without number have been wrought ?" 

" I would tell your grace other than the truth," she 
said, " if I did not confess, that I do not believe there is 
merit or efficacy in any such pilgrimage." 

" 1 fear you are deeply tainted," observed the pre- 
late, somewhat ruffled ; " and must undergo longer pro- 
cess than I anticipated. There is one relic, however, 
the virtue of which you will not surely deny. I mean 
the holy cross ; you worship that, do you not ?" 

" I worship Him who gave his life for an expiation 
thereon," she replied, solemnly. " As for the material 
cross, it is, it was but insensible, inanimate wood ; in ii 
could be no power to heal or save." 
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^' Marrj, but this is an unusual case," cried his grace, 
as he rose from his seat in evident perturbation. ^' Wo- 
men, we have had on trial often, but almost never did re- 
ceive from them answers like these." He drew his priest 
into a recess, where they conversed for a short time in 
tones too low for Julia to distinguish their words, but 
they related to the manner of her disposal. The Arch- 
bishop gave Gasper to understand that the case was be- 
set with greater difficulties than he had any idea of In 
the mean time, the two prisoners were to be lodged in the 
Lollard's tower, but not rigorously treated. For these 
arrangements, the prelate had his own reasons, but the 
only one he chose to assign, was his wish to try, first of 
all, to persuade by gentle means ; if these failed, of 
course they would see it their duty to act otherwise. 
To-morrow the prisoners should be examined separately, 
and by that time matters might assume another aspect. 
The Archbishop, however, wished from his heart, that 
as the rest of the Lollards had escaped, Julia had es- 
caped along with them ; but this, in the mean time, he 
kept to himself 

While this parley was held, various thoughts passed 
through the mind of Julia Pierrepoint. Would the 
mention of her brother's name and rank be of any avail 
to procure her liberation, or should she reserve that dis- 
closure at present? She remembered that Eleanor Cob- 
ham, Duchess of Gloucester, notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of her exalted station, had some years before been 
banished to the Isle of Man through the machinations 
of the clergy, and under the poor pretence of sorcery ; 
while she was satisfied, that the religious opinions of the 
Duchess had been the source of her persecution. The 
court, as well as the dignitaries of the church, was, how- 
ever, inimical to the victim ; how the court would act in 
her own case, should it come to a question, she knew not. 
She was ignorant that her brother had that day estab- 
lished some legal 'claim to the protection and countenance 
of the king. These ideas chased each other through her 
thoughts in a rather disjointed manner, for she was too 
much agitated to put them in order. All she could make 
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ap her mind to, was to wait for the morrow patiently ; 
making, in some measure, a virtue of necessity, fbr any 
attempt to escape had been as vain as the efforts of a 
newly caught bird to emancipate itself from its wiry 
prison. Like the bird, nature suggested an effort for 
freedom, but reason taught her the necessity of making 
it with caution, and faith led her to practice resignation. 

The Archbishop having finished his private conference 
with the priest, now again addressed Julia. '' We do not 
choose to hold any further communion with you to-night," 
he observed ; '^ you shall be lodged in an apartment of 
our manor till to-morrow, when we hope to find you pre- 
pared to submit your creed to the unerring judgment of 
the church." 

" Am I then to be detained here ?" asked Julia. 

" Yes, at our pleasure," answered the prelate rather 
sternly, and she, forbearing to make any remark, fol- 
lowed the priest from his grace's presence. 

After traversing several passages, they came to the 
foot of a dark and narrow staircase. On finding they 
were to ascend, Kachel gave one or two faint exclama- 
tions, nor could her mistress refrain from inquiring where 
they were going ? 

" To a mighty comfortable place," answered her guide, 
" and you may thank your lucky stars it is not as far 
down you are to be sent ; but ye had better mind what 
ye say on the morrow, or I'll not promise such good ac- 
commodations hereafter." He paused at a door on the 
staircase, and turning the lock, ushered them into a not 
very comfortless apartment. But it was a prison and 
bore the marks of it. The furnishings were desolate 
enough, consistiug of two hard pallets, with a rude table 
and corresponding settles. Julia was sure, however, 
that there were much worse places in the palace of Lam- 
beth, and when the priest put down a small lamp on the 
table, and took his departure, she was thankful to be in 
any place where she might be suffered to compose her 
agitated thoughts. She was offered refreshment, but 
would accept of nothing save cold water. She seated 
herself in a kind of stupor, as she tried to realize to her- 

14* 
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self the singular occurrences of the last few hours. She 
was then under the restraint of prison hars — how strange 
— how appalling was the sensation produced by this re- 
flection ! She was soon roused, however, from the in- 
dulgence of her own melancholy meditations, by the 
grief of Rachel ; who, burying her face in her hands, 
and laying her head on the table, sobbed violently. Julia 
felt at the moment that it would have done her a service 
to have assigned her a separate room ; but the poor girl 
was not in a state of mind for solitude, and she blamed 
herself for the wish. She felt it hard to have her atten- 
tion taken up with another, when she had so much to 
press on her own spirit ; but on looking back, in after 
times, to these sad hours, she deemed this circumstance 
a mercy ; for there was no saying how it might have 
operated on her own mind, had she been left at the mo- 
ment to the full and free scope of her feelings. After 
having suffered the poor attendant to weep for a short 
time without remark, she said, " Rachel, is this the way 
you expect to be a comfort to me ?" At this query 
Rachel started, " Dear mistress, I think I ata going to 
die," she sobbed out ; " I am sure I can't live here." 

" We know not how much we can endure till we are 
tried," said Julia. 

" I wish — I wish — I had never come to London, — I 
wish I was at Pierrepoint Manor," reiterated Rachel. 

Julia sighed deeply, while she observed, " These 
wishes are idle now, and you are making a bad prepara- 
tion for the trials that probably await you. I had hoped 
better things of you. Do you not see me placed in a 
like situation ? oh ! Rachel, I am greatly afraid of your 
stedfastness." 

" Dear madam, I'll try to be calm," said the maid ; 
" but what is to become of us ?" 

" That I cannot know, but one thing I do know, that 
no temptation will befall us that we shall not receive 
strength to bear, if we seek for it ; the Friend who stick- 
eth closer than a brother will uphold us — the Friend in 
life — ^in death — in eternity. Rachel Brackenbury, I be- 
lieve you will to-morrow be called upon to abjure the 
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faith I have seen you professing these three years past, 
— ^you will be required to worship the idols of wood, and 
the relics of sinful men — ^aye, bones perhaps that never 
even formed a portion of the body of the dead^ tainted 
by an idolatrous church. Rachel Brackenbury, are you 
ready to be reviled, and persecuted for the confession of 
His Gospel, who said unto his disciples, ^ Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy V "* 

The vehemence of Rachel's grief was somewhat sub- 
dued by this unexpected appeal. Julia's unwonted 
energy of address astonished her ; and she looked with 
a wonder and vacant gaze on her usually placid and gen- 
tle mistress. . 

" Poor girl !" continued Julia, her voice softening into 
a compassionate expression ; " I fear you have but a faint 
heart for the times wherein your lot is fallen ; but He 
who sits at the helm of the universe and overrules all 
human occurrences for His own glory, often chooses the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty. Rachel, our Lord, prayed for his erring fol- 
lower Peter, that his faith might not fail. He continues 
to intercede on behalf of sinners, and we shall now pray 
to him who seeth the end from the beginning, that out 
of the lion's den and out of the paw of the bear he may 
deliver us." They knelt, and theirs were circumstances 
to call out prayer in strong and pleading faith. Refreshed 
in spirit, but exhausted in body, Julia rose from her 
knees, and soothed like an infant, Rachel was persuaded 
to lie down on one of the hard pallets, not however with- 
out respectfully urging her mistress first to suffer her to 
endeavor to add to the comfort of that on which she was 
to repose. Julia believed that sleep would be a stranger 
to her pillow that night, but she refused not the proffered 
kindness of her maid, and Rachel was soon lost in tem- 
porary forge tfulness of her sorrows. Julia stretched 
herself upon her comfortless couch, and felt as if relieved 
from a burden when the long-drawn breathings of her 
poor timid attendant convinced her that she was fast 
asleep. 

♦ Luke xii. 1. 
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She could now, unobserved, give vent to her own pent 
up feeling, and a flood of tears came to her relief She 
rose from her pallet, and renewed her supplications for 
grace, strength, and direction, till she was filled with a 
sweet and calm assurance that she would not be forsaken 
in the hour of trial. 

After this she became composed, and endeavored to 
realize the probable result of her captivity. She was 
sure that she should undergo a rigid examination, but 
beyond that she scarcely dared to venture a conjecture. 
Her chief anxiety was that she should be enabled to main- 
tain self-possession on her trial, and to state the truths 
she had learned from the Scriptures, with clearness and 
constancy. Words precious to the tried and persecuted 
of all ages came to her mind, " Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do."* There was one feature of her case that agita- 
ted her mind greatly ; and that was, the various impres- 
sions her mysterious disappearance would create. Her 
brother, her aflfectionate but hot-headed brother, how 
would he feel — ^what would he think, when he discovered 
it ? She thought it quite possible that she might not be 
missed that night, as she gave the family no reason to 
think she would join them for the rest of the evening. 
Henry was to spend the time elsewhere, and the morning 
would most likely arrive before her absence was known, 
but then she would be expected to be in readiness for 
her journey at a early hour. She could not picture to 
herself the scene that must ensue without very painful 
emotions. On this eventful night an epitome of her own 
life . presented itself vividly to her imagination. She 
went back, in thought, to her earliest y^ars, and her 
father's figure seemed to stand before her, as her childish 
recollections had painted him. Then she reverted to the 
scenery at Ashley, and to the kind and parental care be- 
stowed upon her by Reginald De la Pole : to the rev- 
erend man whose voice had oftentimes conveyed to her 
mind the truths, on account of which she was now in so 
extraordinary a situation, and with that she was led 

* Luke xii. 4, 
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again to entreat that she might not shrink in the day of 
fiery trial. There was another individual "who formed a 
part of that mental pantomime, and words of warning 
which had been spoken came back forcibly to her mind. 
Completely exhausted, at last, in mind and body, she 
slept for a short time. Short as it was she awoke some- 
what invigorated, and the first object that met her eyes 
was a straggling sunbeam, playing in strong contrast be- 
side the pale flame of the still burning lamp. Renewed 
fear crept over her as she looked upon her prison walls, 
and observed them here, and there, studded with huge 
rings to which prisoners were often fastened. The oc- 
currences of the last twenty four hours seemed like a sad 
vision of the night, but stern reality told her it was not 
so. The small apertures which served for windows were 
high above the floor ; she could not reach them to see 
out, but she heard the rolling waters of the Thames. 
Hachel was still asleep, her wan and pale countenance 
bearing traces of the bitter tears she had shed on the 
previous night, and Julia wished to know the hour of the 
day. She was not long in suspense on this subject, for 
the bolts of her door were removed, and a servitor ap- 
peared bearing a slight repast ; he told her the time, but 
would not answer any other questions. Preparations, 
however, were going on for the investigation of her case. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Then shall they seek to avail themselyes of names, 
Places, and titles, and with these to join 
Secular power, though feigning yet to act. 
By spiritual, tothemselyes appropriating 
The Spirit of God, promis'd alike and given 
To all believers ; and from that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 
On every conscience ." Milton. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had summoned his 
secretary at an early hour, and employed him to take 
notes of the conversation he had held with his prisoner 
on the previous evening, as also, some sentences gathered 
from Gasper's report of Risby's sermon. This done, the 
dignitary gave his confidants to understand that several 
difficulties surrounded the case in hand. 

'^ You are not ignorant," he said, '' of the lamentable 
state of the country, which has been the means, alas ! of 
paralyzing the praiseworthy efforts of the church in up- 
rooting heresy. In the days of our holy brother, Thomas 
Arundel, no private considerations controlled his zealous 
care for the good of the church ; and the pious kings, in 
whose reigns it was his happy fortune to rule, were al- 
ways ready to give their aid for the promotion of the 
righteous cause. The monarch's favor was withheld from 
that archtraitor Lord Cobham, albeit he was his friend, 
so soon as he turned his sacrilegious hand against the 
church, and he consequently suffered the punishment he 
deserved. 

^^ In our degenerate days matters assume a different 
aspect. The sovereign is so bound and fettered by the 
constant recurrence of feuds and civil wars, that will he, 
nill he, this, that, and the other thing must be considered 
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before the secular arm is given in aid of the spiritual 
power. 

" Brethren, it is ours to condemn ; but you know we 
lay no hands on men in the way of public execution. It 
is true, we meekly, and gently, examine and decree ; to 
the tender mercies of the law we leave our contumacious 
children. And here is our present loss ; the countenance 
of his followers is so important to the king, that it is in 
vain to expect his consent even to the investigation of a 
case that might involve any high or noble name. It be- 
hoves us also to act with circumspection, for it. may yet 
be doubtful whether we are to live eventually under the 
sway of a Yorkist or of a Lancastrian. Now I mention 
all this, because I believe that the new comer into our 
custody, is one who may involve us in an unpleasant di- 
lemma. She is, if I mistake not, sister to Sir Henry 
Pierrepoint, of whom I learned some particulars at the 
Tower yesterday. I was there, as you know, to unite 
with those who were called together to renew their oath 
of allegiance, and there I saw the youth I speak of His 
family were Lancastrians, but in the present emergency, 
he has engaged himself to stand by King Edward. I 
would not have the prisoner to imagine that her worldly 
interest is of the least moment in the matter ; but I am 
under the impression I have disclosed to you, and should 
her case be pushed to extremity, I have no hope that the 
King would at this juncture sanction the measures we 
might deem salutary. You see how difficult a part is 
ours, on whose shoulders rests so heavy a burden as the 
governance of the whole church in this kingdom ; we 
may not let heresy escape — we would not excite tumult 
— ^we would avoid aught that savors of disaffection. 
With regard, however, to our erring child, Julia Pierre- 
point, she must in the mean time be held in safe ward, 
as she has fallen into our hands : no man may gainsay 
our authority in that particular. Where she is to be 
placed, I have not quite determined ; mayhap the con- 
vent at Sion. The Bridget nuns will be rigid and sure 
guards, and who can tell, but their holy example may 
yet convert her, or rather reclaim her. Alas ! for the 
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times, that they are such as to circmnscribe us in this 
manner, who ought to govern absolutely, without referr 
ence to secular prince. We shall first try what our own 
persuasions can do. We have seen a few individuals 
before, who at the first, stood as obstinately as she did ; 
but we, in our charity, and the love we bore them, did 
use such means as made them thereafter abjure, as I 
hope she will shortly do, and so end this business. We 
shall now proceed to question her ferther. Gasper, have 
the lady produced alone, we want not the maid at 
present." 

The mandate was quickly obeyed, and the door of 
Julia's prison creaked on its hinges to admit the messen- 
ger. His announcement was laconic, and her obedience 
was^ prompt. She was led into an apartment which had 
more of an official air than the one she had seen on the 
previous night. And there were several persons pres- 
ent : she was pale, and exhausted, from the agitating 
occurrences of yesterday, but firm, and patiently re- 
solved. 

'* Daughter," said the Archbishop, " if I mistake not, 
you belong to a house, no less illustrious by descent, than 
by noble courage, and true faith ; and we doubly grieve 
to think, that through false information, and dangerous 
counsel, you should be brought into the circumstances 
wherein we find you. But we trust devoutly, though 
now entangled in the briers, as a strayed sheep, you will 
shortly be returned into the fold ; and by your penitence 
and edifying walk become a blessing yet, in some com- 
munity of holy sisters. Are you the daughter of the 
late Sir Edmund Pierrepoint ?" 

" I am," she answered. 

" I thought so," said the prelate, with an intelligent 
glance at those to whom he had previously mentioned his 
belief of this fact. " I am sure your father lived and died 
a true son of the church." 

" Alas !" said Julia, with a sigh, " he left me an orphan, 
too young to know or judge of his belief" 

" You have a brother, have you not ?" resumed the 
Archbishop. 
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" I have, one only brother," she replied. 

" And he— how doth he believe ?" inquired the prelate ; 
" is he a heretic ?" 

"Will your grace be pleased to tell me first what you 
call heresy," said Julia with modest self-possession. 

" Marry, that I shall," he answered. "The faith pro- 
fessed by the sect of the base Lollards we justly called 
heresy ; they are but a beggarly set, and I cannot choose 
but wpnder, that any individual among the higher classes 
should ever unite with such. Your brother surely can- 
not be a Lollard ?" 

" He is not," she said. 

" Well, we may by and by arrive at the reasons of your 
belief differing so widely from that of your family," ob- 
served tjie prelate. " We asked you two or three ques- 
tions yester-night, to which you afforded in nowise satis- 
factory replies. These questions, we must again repeat. 
And first, I ask you, what you believe as touching the 
sacrament of the altar ?" 

" I believe simply what the Bible tells me on this sub- 
ject," was her answer. 

" But t am sure you cannot be ignorant," resumed the 
prelate, " how that holy church, under the governance of 
the pope, our lord, doth teach, that after consecration 
properly done by the priest, the bread is transubstan- 
tiated into the real suostance of the flesh of Him who 
died pn the cross, even as He bore it then — even as He 
wears it now." 

" I never found it so stated in the Bible," she an- 
swered ; " and as to the mystical arguments on this 
sacred subject, I judge myself unfit to engage in them." 

" And for this unfitness, our mother, the church, has 
provided a sufficient and easy remedy. She has stated 
what her faith is on this subject, and all she requires of 
her dear children, or indeed leaves them to do, is to be- 
lieve it. I ask again, do you believe otherwise than she 
directs ?" 

After a few minutes' silence, Julia replied, " I read in 
the holy Scriptures, that an < everlasting righteousness'* 

* Dan. ik. 24. 
15 
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was wrought out for believers, by the one perfect sacri- 
fice finished on Calvary ; and that, for those who reject 
it, ' there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.'* But if 
I understand your doctrine aright, the priest is said to 
offer sacrifice every time the commemorating sacrament 
is set forth in sensible signs, and so there be a multipli- 
cation of Saviours." 

" Know you not," said the Archbishop, " that in Him 
is power to be present everywhere at the same moment 
of time ?" 

'' Yes, I do trust I know, and believe, that animating 
and supporting doctrine," she replied ; " but it is in 
spirit, and not in a corporeal substance, which we may 
feel with our external senses, as is implied in the doc- 
trine I am asked to confess." 

" I thought," observed the prelate, referring to his 
secretary for the notes he had dictated to him ; " I 
thought you confessed your belief in the holy catholic 
church, last night." 

" There is a confession to this purpose recorded," said 
the secretary. 

" Aye — what say you to that ?" resumed his grace. 

" I deny it not," answered Julia. 

" And what is the use of your professed belief in the 
church ? it can have no meaning if so be you reject her 
interpretations." 

" I reject not any interpretation of the church that I 
understand, and know," she said ; " but I am sure the 
members that compose the true church, own not, and 
teach not, the doctrine you now propound for my be- 
lief" 

" Marry, do you mean to tax me with ignorance ?" 
cried the prelate, with some heat ; " I, who am prelate 
of all England, and also legate of the see apostolic — I, 
ignorant of the doctrines that are known to the lowest 
order of my priests !" 

"Sir, I never said, nor insinuated this," said Julia. 
" I spoke not of the church in which you rule, I spoke 
of another." 

*Heb. X. 26 
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"Ah 1 and what call you this church?" demanded the 
dignitary. 

'' I call it," she calmly answered', " that blessed com- 
pany, gathered out of all kindreds, and tongues, and 
people^ who believe in the truths of the Bible, confess 
them with their mouths, and practice them in their lives." 

The Archbishop was a good deal disconcerted ; the 
answers were such as he did not expect, and he was as- 
tonished at Julia's composure. He whispered to \he 
priest who stood next him, " This is a harder case than I 
expected ; what advise you next ?" 

" Ask her of Risby, your grace," he said ; " 111 gage 
my albe, this one is deep in their secrets." 

" Passing for the present, those points whereon we 
have just spoken," resumed the dignitary, again address- 
ing the prisoner, " I have other questions to put ; know 
you where Risby is — the preacher you heard at the con- 
venticle last night ?" 

" I do not, your grace," she answered. 

"^ But you seem to be pretty well instructed in sophis- 
try, lady," observed the Archbishop ; " and although it 
is likely you cannot tell us where that troubler of the 
peace is at this identical moment, doubtless you can give 
us some information concerning him." 

" I cannot truly," said Julia ; " I never either saw Or 
heard Mr. Bisby save twice ; and I never spoke with him 
in my life." 

" Will your grace ask her to swear this on the gos- 
pels ?" whispered a prompter. 

" Nay, nay, agitate not that question just now, we have 
enough on our hands without it. Know you many of 
this pestiferous sect — ^the followers of that wicked priest 
Wycliffe ?" he asked, renewing his examination. 

" I do know some who believe the truths which Dr. 
John Wycliffe believed, and taught," she said. 

" Will you name any of them ?" 

" If I should," she answered, " it would only bring 
them into trouble ; and this, I cannot consent to do. If 
I were guilty of such an action, I should not only dis- 
honor my Christian profession, but also my fair name 
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and integrity in the world's estimation, and basely re- 
quite those who love and trust me." 

" Pity, but this spirit was bestowed on a better cause/' 
whispered the Archbishop ; then turning again to Julia, 
he said, '< where did you first learn this heretical pra- 
vity ?" 

" If your grace calls the verity by this hard name," 
said Jidia, while her eyes filled with tears, '^ I learned it 
among those who are beyond the power of human inqui* 
sition, therefore, I name them gratefully and willingly. 
One of my instructors, was Reginald De la Pole, my 
father's near kinsman; the other whom I chiefly ac- 
knowledge as such, was John Beverley, who, if ever a 
creature of frail humanity were worthy of sancting, he 
was." 

'i This prating is mere waste of time," exclaimed the 
prelate, who wanted to hear of living heretics, and cared 
very little about dead ones. " I suppose I need not ask 
if you have a confessor, you are too far gone for that, Imt 
your brother must of course acknowledge such a function- 
ary ; how is he named ?" 

" His name," she replied, " is Swinderby." 

^ Methinks he must have been negligent in his vine- 
yard," observed the prelate ; " this must be inquired 
into." 

^^ He is a zealous man, and sincerely serves his church," 
said Julia eagerly, for she did not wish to bring the 
confessor into trouble. ^^ Your grace has not to rest any 
blame on him, for often has he exhorted me, to the best 
of his ability." 

" Hem — say you so ?" muttered the Archbishop musing 
a little. " Daughter, you have given us just cause of 
offence, but willing rather that a sinner turn, and live, 
we yet offer you absolution, if you seek it at our hands ; 
meekly, and humbly confessing before us." 

" I have not intended any offence to your grace," said 
Julia, " or I would sincerely ask your pardon." 

'' I speak not of myself personally," explained the pre- 
late ; ^' I speak as the head of the church of Engknd. 
I ask you to confess your grievoui^ sins against her — I 
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offer you •absolution — I bid you beware how you refuse 
it." 

^^ Truth forces me to make an avowal that will militate 
against me, and cannot fail to be displeasing to your 
grace," she said. "I do not believe in the power of a 
human creature to absolve me of sin, therefore, I can- 
not profit by your offer. The Head of the church 
universal can pardon my sins — ^to him alone I look." 

" By St. Thomas, but this is too much," cried the 
Archbishop, in evident anger ; " we have given much of 
our precious time, and have with meekness and patience 
used the power that is in our hands ; with diligence 
have we set before you your duty ; yet, insensible to our 
fatherly clemency, nothing can move you. By our 
lady, but John Beverley hath left in thee a bright 
specimen of his satanic teaching: how wouldst thou 
relish a penance barefoot to Canterbury, young woman, 
tell me that ?" 

" Indeed, it is what I shall never voluntarily do," she 
replied, " for I know that such goings cannot avail to 
profit or edification." 

" Perhaps, however, you may have to try harder task 
than that," observed the prelate with vehemence. " We 
are not to be trifled with, yet such is our gentleness, 
that we are desirous still to afford longer time for calm 
reflection ; be but foolhardy enough to deprive yourself 
of the benefits ^e freely offer, and you shall finally be 
accursed and es^pommunicated, by bell, book, and candle 1" 
The Archbishop'^^h»i9tged his position as if to suffer the 
workings of his mind to evaporate, spoke some words to 
his secretary, and then, without considering the delicate 
frame of his harassed prisoner, who could scarcely stand 
longer, resumed the proceedings by asking Gasper to 
rehearse some of the notes of Bisby's sermon. 

" He said," witnessed the priest, " that the pope was 
antichrist, and that your grace and all of us were his 
members." 

'^ What say you to that, mistress ?" inquired the pre- 
late. 

" If I may be believed, sir," answered Julia, " Mr. 

15* 
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Bbbj mentioned not your name ; for the rest, it is true 
enough." 

''He said," resumed Gasper, '' that it is unseemly for 
those who call themselves followers of the apostles, to 
bear rule and amass^ wealth." 

*' What say you to this ?" again inquired the Arch- 
bishop, addressing his prisoner. 

'' I believe it to be wholesome doctrine," she re- 
sponded. 

" He said," again testified Gasper, " that he was con- 
tent to be an outcast, so that he could feed his Master's 
flock ; and that if the priests would study their Bible 
more than their portass, and preach its doctrines when 
they were muttering aves, we should soon see a new 
order of things." 

" No doubt we should,'' interrupted the prelate with a 
sneer. " Proceed." 

" He said," continued the priest, '' false losel that he 
is ! that holy church did harass, oppress, and extort from 
the poor, that which they had need of through bare 
necessity, and wasted it in riotous living." 

" Call you this wholesome doctrinCj" cried the digni- 
tary, " to teach the people ?" 

'' The doctrines are sound in themselves," said Julia ; 
" but they are harshly repeated, and they did not form 
the principal part of Mr. Risby's sermon. What he 
said on this subject, he spoke more in sorrow than in 
anger. His discourse concerned more what the Chris- 
tian people should be, than the duties of the hierarchy." 

" We do not want your exposition," said the prelate 
impatiently. " The time we thought of devoting to this 
case is more than expired, other matters demand my 
immediate attention ; therefore I conclude this exami- 
nation, to be resumed at a fitting opportunity. We 
must find other cogent arguments, since those we have 
already essayed fail of success ; meantime, Gasper, I 
recommit the prisoner to your charge." 

Julia was again led from the presence of the Arch- 
bishop, and, scarcely able to walk, she followed the 
priest, till he stopped at a door in the same tower 
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staircase she had before ascended ; they had passed 
by the room she formerly occupied, and were consider- 
ably higher up. " Where is my servant?" she in(][uired, 
for the place into ^hich she was ushered was entirely 
solitary. . . 

"Leave her to us," answered her gruff "conductor ; 
" we'll look after her, as we intend doing after you ;" and 
he hastily shut and locked the door, without waiting for 
farther parley. 

When Julia was left to herself, though it was in a 
prison from whence she knew not how, or when, she 
should emerge, her first emotion was devout thankful- 
ness, for the strength vouchsafed to her in so trying a 
scene as that through which she had just passed. She 
had been enabled to reply to the questions put, with a 
precision and composure that she had not thought it 
possible for her to have attained. She had been kept 
from compromising, either the verity she believed, or 
the friends of the cause she loved. She was also re- 
lieved that the voices of scorners sounded no longer in 
her ears ; and she felt quite willing to do, or to suffer, 
whatever was in store for her.. . She was rather uneasy 
about Bachel; but overtaxed nature made her soon 
extend herself on the single stretcher which now 
furnished her prison. The oak-panelling was studded, 
as in the lower room, with large rings ; and as im- 
agination wandered to the former occupants of the prison, 
she involuntarily conjured up many a scene of horror, 
bearing painfully on her own unhappy situation. She had 
been alone between, two and three hours^ when her door 
again moved upon its hinges, and her evil genius Gas- 
per stood before her, accompanied by Rachel, whose 
downward looks and perfect silence, filled her mistress 
instantly with fears that .she had been worked upon to 
abjure. 

" Come, child, commence the first part of yonr pen- 
ance," said the priest. 

" Oh ! I cannot, dare not speak to her,^' fiobbed 
Bachel ; '^ she will scorn me." 

'< Scorn you," repeated Gasper ; '^ a mighty matter ! 
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when you come to show her the example she- should have 
shown you.'' But Rachel shrank back, as if unable to 
bear the calm but fixed gaze of Julia. 

^' Poor girl," said her mistress ; '^ it is as I had feared." 

**I coiud not — could not help it," cried Rachel, a 
little assured by the sound of Julia's voice, though the 
words it conveyed were little comforting. " I was con- 
fased, I knew not what to answer. I said I would do 
whatever they liked." 

" Have a care what you say, young one," observed 
Gasper ; " mind me, if you express any regret for yOur 
confession, your penance is doubled." 

'' Oh ! Rachel, you have forsaken the Prince of Peace 
to serve hard masters," said her mistress. " His yoke is 
easy, and his burden is light ;* but their's is a scourge of 
scorpions." 

"But — but, dear lady, what is to become of you?" 
stammered Rachel. '^ I am to be sent away to-morrow, 
and you have no one to serve you." 

" Rachel," said Julia, " I need not your service ; 
whoso is unfaithful in much, cannot be faithful in little. 
I pity you, I will pray for you ; but I wish not to see 
you again." 

'* Aha !" cried the malicious Gasper, " we have that 
from her, you told us not of There is a nest of gospel- 
lers at Pierrepoint Manor that wants rousing, especially 
one Blondel is named." 

Julia looked aghast. " Rachel, poor, silly, deluded 
girl, you have been a traitor indeed," she said ; " and I 
wonder you should have come into my presence." 

" It was not willingly — it was not indeed," said the 
unhappy girl. 

" Ah ! I understand," said her mistress ; " they could 
not spare me this blow. It was a part of your penance, 
too, therefore I forgive you for this ; but Rachel Brack- 
enbury, I would not bear about with me the stinging 
recollections that must burn in your conscience, for 
worlds." 

* Matt. zL 30. 
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** One word more of forgiveness," sobbed Raohe!, 
throwing herself on her knees. 

" Rise from that posture," said Julia; " one of the 
things I taught you was, that save to One, only^ the 
knees should never i)e bent in petition." Gasper seemed 
to drink in her every word, as though he sought to 
treasure up something that would serve as evidence 
against her on a future occasion. It did not escape her 
notice. ^' I do not speak unadvisedly," she said, ^' note 
my words as you list ; I am ready to repeat them when 
and where I am required." Then again turning to 
Rachel, she added, " I do forgive you, as you never will 
forgive yourself." 

Rachel was unable to utter another word; and the 
priest seeing no good likely to arise from the interview, 
hurried her away. 

Julia had now a new subject to harass her thoughts, 
nor could she guess how far Rachel might have been led 
to exaggerate; after she had departed from the plain 
path of duty, there ^^as no saying where she might stop. 
Of her history she Sihsw nothing, of consequence, to tell 
more than that which was already clearly revealed — 
her heresy. 

It has been already stated that she was ignorant of 
her brother's new engagement in the service of the 
King, and of the rumor which had given rise to its occa- 
sion ; but had she known it, there was little therein to 
console her. No one knew her situation ; she might lin- 
ger where she was, while those who loved her sought in 
vain to learn her fate. Every thing before her was in the 
confusion of chaos, except as regarded her trust in the 
faithfril promises. 

Henry would, she knew, risk every thing for her de- 
liverance ; censure, excommunication, life itself ; but, 
alas ! he knew not where she was. 

The Archbishop was perplexed abo in his own way. 
His chief desire now was to get rid of his prisoner in the 
most creditable manner he could ; and he never wished 
more for condemnatory evidence in another case, than he 
wished for a word of recantation from Julia Pierrepoint 
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After she had been placed in ward the second time, 
Baohel had been brought out and questioned ; a short 
process was found sufficient in her case. Kachel was 
not insincere, she belieyed herself a Wjcliffite. She had 
never taken the matter and made it the subject of deep 
personal consideration ; she followed whither she was 
led, perfectly satisfied to embrace the truths her mistress 
took so much pains to teach her. When put upon her 
trial alone, the poor girl was quite unable to make the 
least defence of the faith she outwardly professed ; and 
after a little threatening she agreed to repeat the form 
of abjuration prescribed, and with meek submission to 
do penance. She was thereafter closely questioned con- 
cerning the Pierrepoint family, upon oath ;' but fortu- 
nately she had nothing inimical to -disclose, that they 
cared to hear, except the heresy of Blondel and some 
others ; but of this they resolved to make future use. 

It was concluded that Kachel should be taken straight 
from the scene of her miserable recantation to the pres- 
ence of her mistress, with the double intention of con- 
fusing and distressing both. She was immediately after, 
sent away to the nunnery at Sion, to be rigidly superin- 
tended. The prelate^s next care was to send a spy to 
endeavor to find out in what manner his prisoner's cap- 
ture was felt in the circle to which she belonged. Some 
hours passed away before his return ; and in the inter- 
val his grace dined and refreshed himself after his 
morning sederunt. In the evening Grasper was again in 
requisition, to reconsider their perplexing case. 

" Well, Gasper," said the Archbishop, as soon as he 
made his appearance, " the scout has returned. He has 
been in the precincts of the palace, and managed his 
errand very well. He brings me word that the dis- 
appearance of this same lady is making quite a sensa- 
tion ; the story is now in everybody's mouth. Her bro- 
ther has declared his determination to turn the world 
upside down to find her, and the King has offered a re- 
ward for her discovery. Time was, when all this could 
not have had the smallest effect on our proceedings, 
but the affair has happened at an awkward juncture ; 
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and it is my belief, that the King would not Usten, 
even, to our counsel, at the risk of losing a partisan of 
influence." 

^^ Send the lady to Saltwood/' said the unrelenting 
Gasper ; '^ and you may well defy search." 

'^ No, that is not my plan," observed the dignitary. 
'^ The matter might out ; many are cognizant of our de- 
sign on Kisby and his hearers. So with one thing or 
another, the truth might be elicited ; and it could not be 
borne that men should conceive of our doing by stealth 
what we shrank from doing openly. No, no, Gasper, you 
have not turned over this business at all corners as I have 
done. To tell truth, I wish you had not made this same 
capture, but there is no help for that ; I have considered 
every thing, and my determination is made. A trusty 
niessenger, Friar Stokes, I think, must be sent away this 
very night to fetch hither that Swinderby of whom she 
spoke — the priest of the Augustine Priory near her' 
dwelling — ^the same who confesses her brother. We 
shall advise with him as to her disposal, and if no better 
plan can be arranged, we shall, perhaps, send her back 
under his charge in the mean time ; admonishing him to 
watch her closely, and see to the varlet Blondel, who the 
damsel has denounced This is the best I can advise ; 
a&d some nights' cold and solitary lodging in the tower 
here, which must take place in the interval, may serve to 
take down that patrician spirit of hers. Your charge, 
then, is to get the messenger ready for his journey with- 
out any delay, while I prepare his credentials, and indite 
a letter to the prior." 

The priest was too well disciplined to make any de- 
mur to the execution of the Archbishop's sovereign will. 
He left his presence to obey orders ; and Friar Stokes, 
with his instructions and letters of credit, was soon dis- 
patched. 

He travelled during the most of the night ; and such 
were his orders, that he continued his journey with 
the like diligence during the following day. It was not 
to be supposed, however, that the friar chose the pace 
of a knight-errant ; on the contrary, he remembered by 
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the way his bodily necessities, aqd his beast's likewise ; 
so that it was at a late hour he reached his destina- 
tion, and requested an interview with the superior of the 
convent. 

After the prior had perused the letter addressed to 
himctelf, priest Swinderby was summoned, to be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bu^'s communication. 

On learning the particulars of Eriar Stokes' embassy, 
Swinderby euiibited marks of some extraordinary feel- 
ing, into the nature of which the friar, with all his pene- 
tration, could not dive. Having said that he would be 
ready to start for the metropolis by early dawn, the con- 
fessor retired to his cell, and was no more seen that night 
by the prelate's messenger. It was believed by the 
brethren that he was engaged in penitential exercises, 
but the priest was in reality otherwise occupied. The 
Priory was about three miles distant from Pierrepoint 
Manor, yet there, under cover of night, Swinderby bent 
his steps. What his errand was, we shall not anticipate, 
as it is necessary first to state the proceedings of Sir 
Henry, after he became aware of the startling fact of his 
sister's disappearance. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^ ^^ My sister ! my sweet sister ! if a name 

Dearer and purer were, it should be thine.'' 

On the evening of Julia's capture, her brother had re- 
tired to his room without making any inquiry after her. 
He rose early, and knocked at his sister's door to warn 
her it was time to get ready. He received no answer, 
and on inquiry found that none of the domestics had seen 
Bachel that morning. She occupied a room within that 
of her mistress, and Henry rapped a second time more 
loudly than before, but without better success. Becoming 
impatient, he opened the door ; the room was untenanted. 
He proceeded to Bachel's chamber ; it was in the same 
condition. It was evident that neither had been occu- 
pied on the previous night. Henry's dismay was inex- 
pressible, and every individual in the house was soon 
made aware of the cause. He could learn nothing but 
that Julia had retired early, and as it was l)elieved she 
wished to be alone, no one had intruded upon her. Vio- 
lent in all his emotions, Henry threw himself on a chair, 
while his face assumed a pale hue, and he cast a look of 
almost suspicion and dislike on the family who were now 
assembled with him, to wonder and to conjecture. Hen- 
ry's painful excitement was so evident, tiiat no person 
ventured to address a word to him directly ; but, " Ex- 
traordinary ! what can be the meaning of this ?" fell from 
the lips of one, and another, of the group. 

'' She is such an odd girl that nobody can tell what she 
might do,'' at last whispered Lady Yilliers to her hus- 
band ; treating Henry as if he were without the hearing 
faculty. But the remark did not pass unobserved. 

'< Odd," he repeated, as he rose hastily ; ^ it is, at least, 

16 
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odd to say so in my presence ;" and with that he strode 
out of the room. 

Sir George Villiers followed him. " My dear young 
friend," he said soothingly, ^' I heseech you to he calm ; 
we all deeply sympathize in your sorrow, and wish to ad- 
minister comfort, if we could. You are agitated : do hut 
reflect that methods must he used to find out the mystery 
in which your sister's disappearance is involved. Of 
course, your departure for the Manor must he postponed, 
and nothing shall he left undone to aacertain the plifte 
of her retreat." 

Henry would scarcely listen to reason ; he was inclined 
to proceed hou^ewards at once ; hut on cooling a little, he 
saw that it was hardly within the hounds of probahility 
his sister could he heard of hy such a step, and he con- 
sented to remain. 

Accompanied hy his host, he explored every place in 
London with which he knew, or supposed Julia to he ac- 
quainted ; not, indeed, in the hope of finding her in any 
of them, hut in order to spread the sad intelligence as 
widely as he could, that every one who knew her might 
he enlisted in the duty of search. Even the court was 
soon full of rumors concerning the mysterious fate of the 
fair and retiring stranger, and an hundred tongues put 
as many difierent constructions on the occurrence. . 

The King, desirous to testify his interest in the family 
of his new adherent, readily expressed his determination 
to make every effort for Julia's restoration to her friends. 
He offered a large reward for the discovery of her retreat, 
little imagining that she was captive under the authority 
of a- high spiritual despotism, which he might have solicit- 
ed, hut scarcely could have thought of commanding. It 
never occurred to Edward that any, save a member of 
the true faith, could write themselves Pierrepoint, of 
that ancient house ; and he dreamed not that he was 
aiding and abetting the deliverance of a heretic out of 
the hands of the well-beloved Thomas Bowchere, the 
illustrious prelate of the See of Canterbury. Had he 
known this, he would have pursued a different plan ; he 
would have humbly sued for the liberation of the offender. 
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explaining to the arohbishop the dilemma in which he 
was placed, and begging his fatherly consideration. He 
would present for his reflection, the suspected incipient 
rebellion of the turbulent king-maker, the importance of 
adherents, and the policy he must pursue until the peri- 
od when the ball of the state stiould be still more entirely 
at his feet ; so that, if the king and the prelate had been 
able to divine each other's thoughts, an arrangement 
might have easily been made between them. 

But although the fact of Julia's heresy was unknown 
to the King, it was well known in the family where her 
temporary dwelling had been made ; and had been much 
commented on. Rachel Brackenbury had been bantered 
about her profession of loUardism among the servants, 
although she by no means wished to betray it. There 
was something about the manners of Blondel, and the 
consideration in which he was held by his master, that 
prevented their interference with him. Bachel had firm- 
ly resolved, as she thought, that she should never be 
tempted to reveal the secret of her expedition with her 
mistress to hear Bisby preach, and she was aware that 
she should consult her own safety by keeping counsel on 
this point. But Bachel's judgment was not sufficient to 
direct her safely through the difficulties she had to con- 
tend with in an establishment like that of Sir George 
Yilliers ; and one day, when grievously annoyed by some 
of the servants on the score of her suspected night excur- 
sion, she said that she was hearing better things than 
they could teach her. This imprudent rejoinder was not 
forgotten. The disappearance of Julia and her maid re- 
vived its recollection ; and by the time Sir Henry re- 
turned from his perambulations, sick at heart with dis- 
appointment, hints had reached from the kitchen to the 
hall, that threw a dim light on the extraordinary occur- 
rence. There could be no doubt that on the evening of 
the masked fete, she had been somewhere from home with 
the page, and the maid. This, coupled with Bachel's 
hint, brought out as their result a suspicion nearer the 
truth than suchconjecture? usually are. It was surmised 
then, pretty confidently, that Bachel and her mistress 
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moBt hare gone out to attend a conyenticle ; thej had not 
returned, — ^but here conjecture was quite at &ult. 

These rumors no sooner came to the ears of Henry 
Pierrepoint than he resolved on leaving London that very 
night. As a last resource, he had some faint hope that 
Blondel could afford a clew to the mystery. He was, at 
all events acquainted with his sister's first visit to the con- 
venticle, and he could tell, at least, in what part of Lon- 
don the congregation had assembled ; he might also know 
if there was to be a meeting on that fated Tuesday night. 
How these pieces of information were to serve him now, 
Henry knew not ; the rest of the chain of evidence must be 
made up at a subsequent period. Julia's fate was dark 
indeed, and her brother, with that injustice so common 
in the world, threw all the blame on her religion. Had 
she not been a gospeller she would not have gone to their 
worship : had she not gone there, she had been safe. 
At that moment, the whole band of protestors against 
popery were odious in bis eyes, from Wycliffe down- 
wards. With these feelings in a mind naturally irri- 
table, Sir Henry was in no pleasant humor for meeting 
the faithful and unsuspecting Blondel. The domestics 
at the Manor were on the outlook for their master and 
mistress, and so rapidly did Henry travel, that he was at 
home almost as soon as he 6ould have been, had he left 
London with his sister early in the morning, as he had 
intended. 

When he made his appearance, unaccompanied by any 
but his servant, Blondel was astonished beyond measure ; 
but it was not his part to make a remark on the subject 
to his master, who rushed past without seeming to ob- 
serve him. The page looked at Richard for explana- 
tion, he shook his head in silence ; but as soon as Sir 
Henry was out of hearing, he said, '^ We have had the 
most extraordinary doings since you left London that 
were ever heard of ; our mistress has disappeared, no one 
can tell how, and my master was like to swallow up 
every one in the house." 

" Disi^peared !" said the thunderstruck page, with 
slow utterance. 
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" Aye, and I don't think but Sir Henry believes you Ve 
a bit of the fault ; I heard tell of some queer place you 
took her to, and my master has a fancy that she must 
have gone again alone, or with Kachel only, which is 
much the same thing; they are both away at all events." 

How the information of their secret expedition to the 
conventicle came to be known, Blondel was at a loss to 
guess, but suspicions of betrayal rushed instantaneously 
into the mind of the Wycliffite, and denouncing, impris- 
onment, and other concomitants, presented themselves 
spontaneously to the thoughts of One who was a member 
of that scattered church, now grown familiar with such 
treatment. He recollected that a serm6n had been 
announced for that day week they bad heard Risby. It 
instantly occurred to him, that although she had not 
spoken of it,, his mistress might have ventured there un- 
protected. He staggered back and leaned against the 
wall, a picture of despair. He had not been in that sit- 
uation many minutes, when he was summoned to wait on 
Sir Henry. He had not recovered from the shock 
Bichard's intelligence had given him, and with a ghastly 
countenance, he stood mutely waiting his master's com- 
mands. 

He turned upon him a look of unusual sternness, as he 
said in a cold and severe tone, " Your face, sir, tells me 
you are already informed of this fine affisiir." 

"I have just heard — ^heard of " stammered the 

page. 

" Aye, I do not wonder at your confusion," said Sir 
Henry; " but I may blame myself for suffering matters 
to, go on as they have been doing, filling my house . with 
heretics ; pray, sir, where were you on the night of the 
last mumming at the palace ?" • 

Blondel thought that by revealing the place of meet- 
ing, so carefully selected for concealment by the poor 
Wycliffites, he might lay them open to discovery, and de- 
prive them of their place of resort, if not involve them 
in still worse consequences : he was ignorant that his 
caution was now of no avail, and he did not Bee that the 

16* 
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desired object could be in any way promoted by his di- 
vulging this particular. 

" I ask you to answer me," said Sir Henry, sternly ; 
" it is known in the house of Sir George Villiers that you 
were absent on the evening of the masking, together with 
my sister and Rachel Brackenbury ; I ask you where 
you were ?" 

Blondel could not compromise the truth, and he an- 
swered, *' Sir, we were met with some brethren at wor- 
ship for a couple of hours, and had returned long before 
the mumming broke up." 

" Where ?" inquired Sir Henry. 

" In an obscure part of London that I think you are 
unacquainted with, sir," replied Blondel. 

" And of course you were in the habit of such expe- 
ditions to that precious meeting," observed his master. 

" No, sir, indeed," he said ; " I never was there be- 
fore, or since." 

'' There was, however, a preaching to be held at that 
place on that same day week ; was there not ?" asked 
Henry. 

" There was, sir," he answered ; " but, of course, I know 
nothing farther, having left town." Blondel was endea- 
voring to muster resolution to propose his returning im- 
mediately to London, in the hope of being instrumental 
in making some discovery, when his master said, 

'^ As nothing more satisfactory can be elicited here, I 
return to town to-morrow morning ; you, sir, shall go 
also, and I promise I ^all not lose sight of you till this 
business is unravelled." 

Inconsiderate as Henry was in most things, Jie now 
felt that he was touching a delicate subject, and that Ju- 
lia's name waS called up in connection with his displea- 
sure at the page, in a way he felt to be very disagreeable ; 
therefore, for once, putting a strong curb on his feelings, 
he dismissed Blondel, with orders to be ready for an 
early journey on the morrow. 

Sir Henry was at first disposed to adopt the quixotic 
expedient of proceeding to London with a strong band 
of retainers *. but he fortunately recollected that he 
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might thus raise sospieions, without exactly knowing 
what enem/he was to com hat; therefore, he laid aside 
that plan. 

Such, then, was the posture of aiairs at the Manor, 
when Swinderby arrived there. When he rang the bell 
at the gate every heart in the building palpitated, for by 
that time every individual there was aware of the story 
of the disappearance of their mistress. 

It was an unusual hour for visitors, and hopes and 
fears were excited, while expectations were entertained 
of tidings having arrived of the loved and the lost one. 

Henry started on hearing the voice of Swinderby in- 
quiring for him, and he was immediately admitted to his 
presence. Sir Henry expected, he knew not what. He 
held out his hand to the confessor, but it was in an 
unwonted manner, and his reception was gloomy and 
silent. 

" My son, I know you are in sorrow," said Swinderby ; 
" and I thought it a fit time for me to come and offer 
consolation." 

" Consolation," repeated Henry rather scornfully; 
" what consolation can you bring in a case like mine ? — 
unless indeed you oan restore the lost! But tell me 
where she is, tell me but that," he reiterated wildly, 
*' and I shall find her." He fixed his eyes fiercely on his 
confessor, while he proceeded as though he would read 
his very heart, " Yes, if she is a prey to any vile machi- 
nations," a sudden idea had shot across his mind, and he 
was unable to proceed for a moment ; " you have called 
her a heretic, who was more saintly than the most sainted 
votaress in your calendar ; and if, I repeat, she is a prey 
to any machinations of your priestly inquisition, I'll raze 
the walls, I'll fire them, but I shall find her." 

" Be calm, my son ; be calm, and listen to me," sa.id 
Swinderby ; " otherwise I must return without doing 
the errand that I came hither upon. It may be, I can 
procure you some tidings of your sister, though t can 
tell you nothing now ; but to-morrow I am to start for 
London by the dawn." 

« So shall I," cried Sir Henry. 
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" Nay, my son, do listen to me," said the priest, en- 
treatingly ; '^ I want jou to promise that yoa will not 
leave home till you hear from me in some shape." 
Henry looked at him stedfastly, ^^ Did I ever deceive 
you ?" asked Swinderby. 

'' I cannot say you did," at length said Henry. 

" Well then, have I not some title to your confidence ?" 
again inquired the priest. '' I ask you to rely on me 
implicitly once more, and believe me, you cannot do bet- 
ter, you cannot at this juncture do so well, otherwise. I 
cannot be explicit, for lam under the solemn seal of 
secrecy, but three days hence, let Blondel come to the 
house of Walter Dish, on the common, and there wait 
tidings ; possibly he shall not receive them immediately, 
there may occur delays that cannot be overruled, but he 
shall have them as soon as I can." 

" And, how do you think ?" began Henry, who very 
much disrelished ' the inactive part he was requested to 
act. 

" My son," interrupted the confessor, " ask me no 
questions, but rest assured that although you rode to 
London, and traversed it from end to end, and though 
you should stir the court from the king downwards, it 
could avail you nothing. I came hither secretly, to tell 
you this, because I love you — ^yea," he added, as if by 
an effort ; " I love your sister also — ^her creed differed 
from mine, but I love her better than she knows — ^but 
enough— enough. Give me your hand. Sir Henry 
Pierrepoint, that you will do as I require ; if you shall 
see cause to repent it, post me on every church door as ' 
a renegade deceiver, I ask not a long time — say, will 
you trust me ?" / 

" If— if," muttered Sir Henry. 

" If," added the priest ; " I prove untrue, do as I have 
said, or worse if you can. !But I take your hand in 
pledge of your trust, and I give you mine in return ; 
and let knighthood, or priesthood, be degraded, as the 
compact is kept or broken." 

Swinderby was little less agitated than Henry him- 
self, although his state of mind was manifested in a 
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different manner. He said his time did not admit of his 
staying, and he would not sit down at all : he dreaded 
besides, that Henry's impatience would still prompt to 
questions that might not be answered, and he took a 
nasty leave. 

On returning to his convent, Swinderby passed the 
night in a way little calculated to prepare him for 
travelling ; he did not lie down at all. There had been 
much singularity in his conduct for a long time back, 
but his peculiarities were attributed, among the brethren, 
to exalted devotion; and they had no doubt biit that 
secret mortification, with multiplied prayers and fasting, 
occupied the many hours he spent apart from them. 
This they mentioned to Eriar Stokes, to account for 
his non-appearance, and the friar was well contented to 
be without the company of a brother of this stamp, till 
he came, much sooner than he desirod, to bid him rise 
in order to begin their journey. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" ' by small 

Acoomplishing great thiDgs, bj tbings deemed weak, 

Subverdng worldly strong, and worldly wise, 

By simply meek ; that su^ring for truth's sake, 

Is fortitude to highest victory, 

And to the faithful, death the gate of llfe^'-^MiLT^N. 

SwiNDERBT and Friar Stokes set cmt with the first 
streak of daylight ; very little conversation parsed be- 
tween them as they went along. The confessor's mind 
seemed deeply engaged, and could his companion have 

fuessed the subject of his musings, it is likely he would 
ave sympathized but little with him. 
They entered London on the following day when the 
morning peal was ringing, and aves were muttering in 
every house they passed.* Friar Stokes was loud in his 
devotions, Swinderby's were deep, but silent; and the 
friar, who had been too mindful of his own comforts on 
the road to give minute attention to his brbther, was for 
the first time struck by his wan, and faint appearance, 
on alighting at Lambeth. 

'^ Beshrew me, brother, but thou hast been keeping 
strict vigil somehow," he said. " Art looking as if after 
a hard penance ; trust me," he added in a confidential 
whisper, '' all that kind of mortification is what we can 
well enough spare, and the sanctified air it gives, is too 
hardly purchased by the exercise." 

" Those whose sins press hard, brother Stokes," replied 
Swinderby, " are at times forced to let the body's cheer 
be unminded } but I do not wish to discuss this point 

* " Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, granted forty 
days' pardon to all who should say the Lord's prayer, and the sal- 
utation of the angel, five times, at the morning peal, with a deveut 
mind." — Foxb's Acts and Monuments. 
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witli you at present. Be pleased to inform the Arch- 
bishop that I am here at his command." 

The prelate was glad to hear that he was come, for 
ihe charge of the fair prisoner sat rather heavily upon 
him. Could she be induced to retract under the eye of 
the confessor, and in his presence, it would be the most 
desirable result ; but failing of this, the only plan that 
remained was, he thought, to send her away under strict 
charge, when, of course, he should get the credit of suf- 
fering her to depart from durance with very mild treat- 
ment. He gave audience to Swinderby shortly after his 
arrival, the priest having declined all the hospitalities of 
the palace, until he should hold converse with his grace. 

" We greet you well, my son," was the prelate's ad- 
dress ; " although the business in which your presence 
is required is full of pain to our fatherly feelings, and we 
cannot help cherishing the idea, that this unfortunate 
affair might havB been quashed, and settled in a quieter 
manner, had there been as much zeal among some of our 
brethren as we are fired with, for the unbroken union of 
our beloved and holy catholic church. 

" How is it, that Mistrees Julia Pierrepoint, an in- 
fected heretical person, has been so long under your 
jurisdiction without questioning ?" 

"It has not been so, your grace," •answered Swin- 
derby; " she has often been questioned." 

" By whom ?" 

" By myself oftentimes, priest unworthy !" said the 
confessor solemnly, and feeling deeply the meaning of 
his words. 

" You have made but a sorry hand of your questioning, 
and your teaching," observed the Archbishop. 

" Your grace is well aware," said the priest, " that 
different cases require different' treatment ; a short and 
sharp process answers best with one class of minds ; a 
long argumentative and gentle one is more suitable to 
others ; and that now under consideration belongs de- 
cidedly to the last." 

To this observation the prelate vouchsafed no reply. 
He had learned that Swinderby was considered by the 
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members of his convent a person of great sanctity. The 
prior had stated that the report of heresy being in ex- 
istence in the house of Sir Henry Pierrepoint, and in 
the person of his sister, had long been the occasion of 
great uneasiness to him, but that he had left the affair 
wholly in the hands of the confessor, who knew best how 
to manage it. Sir Henry's good will was both agreeable 
and valuable, and though himself a good catholic, he had 
that sort of blind affection for his sister that made him 
unusually sensitive about any thing that affected her. 
This information was conveyed in the superior's letter, 
and it was true in the main ; he knew that Henry Pierre- 
point was as little of a devotee as well could be; but 
that was of no consequence, so long as he paid his dues 
regularly, employed a confessor, and '^ snatched a mass" 
occasionally. 

Had all the truth been told, the Archbishop would 
have been made aware that six months had gone by 
since the priest had held any conference with Julia on 
the subject of her faith ; but the confessor did not think 
it necessary to volunteer more information thai^ he was 
required to give. 

" This is a sad, a very sad case," said the prelate, ad- 
dressing Swinderby ; " and I sent for you to advise 
about the disposal of the lady. She has been strictly 
kept since our examination, and in entire solitude. We 
thought that your presence might facilitate her recan- 
tation. What say you to be confronted with her this 
afternoon? no one can so fully witness against her as 
you." 

Swinderby's countenance assumed a Hvid hue. He 
labored under violent agitation of some kind, which he 
strove to conceal, while he said, " Would your grace have 
me, the confessor of Sir Henry Pierrepoint, to reveal 
the occurrences of his house in a public examination ?" 

" It shall be as private as you like," said the Arch- 
bishop ; " and when the good of the church, and the re- 
turn of schismatics are the objects, many things must be 
waived which otherwise might form a lawful excuse for 
silence." 
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" By your grace^s leave, I do not think well of the pro- 
posal," said the priest; ^and it will be allowed that I 
ought to know how to deal with the prisoner."- 

^ You have not made much of your dealings with her 
in this^espect hitherto," observed the prelate, casting a 
rather suspicious glance at Swinderby, and then again 
looking over the letter he carried from his superior; 
there was no denying that it afforded him a good charac- 
ter. " Whatj then, would your sagacity recommend ?" 
he asked. 

" If I may be so bold as to iewivise," answered the 
priest, '^ the lady shall be committed to my care ; and, 
trust me, she shall return forthwith to Pierrepoint 
Manor, whence she seldom moves abroad, and where she 
shall be under careful surveillance." 

The Archbishop by no means wished the humble priest 
to dive into his thoughts, but this was, after all, the only 
feasible mode he himself saw of disposing of his charge. 
If she could be induced to recant under the view, and by 
the assistance of the confessor, that, of course, would be 
infinitely more desirable ; but there seemed no hope of 
this. He had summoned a witness who wa^ evidently 
unwilling to bear his testimony, for reasons which passed 
his penetration to divine, and which Swinderby most as- 
suredly would not communicate. 

" Is Sir Henry Pierrepoint at the Manor ?" he in- 
quired. 

" Yes, sir," answered the confessor. 

" In what state of mind is he ?" 

<< In a state difficult to be described," was the priest's 
reply. 

^^ And what sort of a youth may he be ?" asked the 
prelate. > 

'' One who fears nothing, and, as I think, will stick at 
nothing to gain his ends," was Swinderby's description. 

'' Indeed !" ejaculated the dignitary carelessly, as if the 
information were a matter of pure indifference to him, '> I 
have seldom seen a heretic holding more decidedly hostile 
views than the lady in question. You are already Jaware 
of the manner of her arrest ; we shall permit you to see 

17 
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and converse with her in presence of our zealous brother, 
Gasper; perhaps her imprisonment has tended to im- 
prove her orthodoxy. The maid, as you have heard, 
hath already abjured ; but more than that, she has let 
us into a secret worth knowing ; there is another danger- 
ous and stiff-necked Lollard in the establishij^ent at 
Pierrepoint Manor, with whom we shall deal in our own 
good time, a page called Blondel.'' 

Swinderby started. " Where is the damsel ?" he in- 
quired. 

^^She has departed to the convent at Sion,.so you need 
bo under no concern about her," said the prelate ; ^' but 
after this Blondel, it is important that we look sharply. 
Priest Swinderby, it is our command that you have •him 
taken through hands so soon as you return." 

'^ I shall be careful in seeing after him," replied the 
confessor, with an alacrity which pleased the Archbishop 
better than anything he had yet said. 

" Before we do any more in this matter," said he, " Gas- 
per shall bring you to see the prisoner, after which I 
shall converse with you again." 

Julia had not been visited by any one except the grim 
servitor, who carried in a scanty allowance of plain diet. 
He might as well have been a mute, for he scarcely ever 
opened his mouth in her presence, and when she saw the 
two priests enter, she was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. She was at a loss how to receive Swinderby's 
visit ; but priest and papist as he was, he was her bro- 
ther's confessor ; one, with whom she had often freely 
conversed, to whose face she was accustomed, and to whom 
she entertained no personal dislike. Situated as she was 
in the midst of entire strangers, who bore her nothing 
but malice, she could not but feel pleasure predominate, 
and it was under the influence of this sensation she pro- 
nounced his name. 

" I grieve to find you here," he said ; but, without 
attending to his remark, she exclaimed— ^ 

** My brother, Mr. Swinderby ; what of my brother ?" 

** Sir Henry is \t^ell," answered the confessor. 

*• And knows he where I am ?" she inquired, 
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" No,*^ answered the priest. 

"I thought so — I thought so!'' ejaculated the poor 

girl- 

" If he did know," observed Swinderby, "what would 

that avail ? You are here by a high authority, which your 

brother could not question, — ^you are here as a heretic, 

marked, and under trial." 

An idea crossed the mind of Gasper, as he listened, 
that pleased him not a little, and he laid it up in his 
memory for future use. 

" You do not insinuate that my brother would forsake 
me," said Julia, indignantly. " I do not believe there is 
power in pope or council, or the court of Canterbury 
either,, to effect that." 

" She reckons without her host, I guess," said Gasper, 
with an intelligent glance at his brother priest ; but 
Swinderby returned it ^not, for, whatever was the, matter 
with him, there was a deadly paleness in his countenance, 
with which the prelate's familiar was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted to mark. 

The confessor, however, aroused himself, and, address- 
ing Julia, said, with great earnestness, " Daughter, are 
you still disposed to cling to those doctrines that have 
wrought you this trouble ?" 

"The doctrines are true and holy, and they have 
wrought me no trouble," she observed. "The cruel 
machinations of the enemies of the truth have worked 
this trouble. The more I consider the doctrines I have 
professed, the more I love them, and I hope to confess 
them at my dying hour." 

Swindetby looked like a man making a violent effort 
to swallow something ; Julia stood at a little distance, 
he now crossed the small apartment, and came quite 
close to her : " Let me feel your pulse, daughter," he 
said ; " I think you are feverish." He took her hand 
in his, and having contrived to place himself as far out 
of Gasper's hearing as possible, he turned his back to 
him, and, bending his head as if earnestly considering 
the quick and intermittent pulsations, whispered, " I 
beseech you control your expressions in the presence of 
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that man, and trust in me for the rest." Then instantly 
dropping the hand, he turned again to the prdate's 
familiar : '^ Your prisoner is not in a state to be ques- 
tioned just now," he said. ^' She is feverish. I think 
you have erred in putting our daughter here into this 
confined place ; I know something of her constitution, 
and I am sure you will never accomplish your wishes by 
the means you are using." 

" As to that," muttered the familiar, ^ it does not mat- 
ter much how she is disposed of — one way or another." 

"I cannot think of holding further converse with her 
now," said Swinderby ; " our interview has been short, 
but we shall leave her for the present, I would speak 
again with his grace." He saw that Julia was greatly 
shook in her bodily frame, and he did fear the conse- 
quences, but her mind was sound enough ; he had his 
awn reasons for cutting short his visit. 

The Archbishop granted a coDference immediately, 
and Swinderby gave him to understand that he could not 
venture to harass the prisoner with questions ; that she 
was unequal to endure the sort of treatment to which she 
had been subjected, lenient as it might be considered ; 
and that the sight he had now obtained of her, satisfied 
him, that the best possible thing to be done, was to send 
her away without delay. If the lady's conversion, was 
the object of her detention, he was of opinion such means 
as they used would never accomplish it. 

The prelate was well pleased to be thus persuaded, to 
do that which he had already determined upon ; but he 
pretended to be in doubt of the soundness of the con- 
fessor's arguments, and the expediency of acting by his 
advice ; and Grasper, taking advantage of his patron's 
seeming indecision, brought out the happy thought that 
had occurred to him in Julia's apartment. 

" If Sir Henry Pierrepoint could be persuaded of the 
deep contumacy of his sister," he insinuated, " he would 
doubtless see it right to give her up to your grace's guid- 
ance. Suppose she is kept where she is, till our brother 
tries what he can do in this." 

" That is a good hint. Gasper," sud his grace. 
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Swinderby seemed in horror. " I beseech you not to 
think of such a plan," he cried ; " I know Sir Henry too 
well too imagine he could be worked upon in that manner. 
Depend upon it, if suspicion of such a manoeuvre should 
cross his mind, it would be sufficient to drive him directly 
contrary to your wishes. These Pierrepoints may be led, 
they will not be driven ; and as your grace wishes to 
deal gently with your prisoner, let her depart to her 
home even now. The expressions of your grace's fatherly 
desires may move Sir Henry, — the other method, never. 
He is a true son of the church, but his sister's disappear- 
ance has so irritated him, that I know the duty your 
grace would Assign me would be hopeless." 

"You must be aware," said the dignitary, "that we are 
not in the habit of considering what may be agreeable to 
the relations of heretics, as to their disposal — duty is our 
rule. If we suffered our thoughts for a moment to revert 
to the feelings of Sir Henry Pierrepoint, it was simply 
matter of courtesy, and our gentle treatment of his sister 
arises solely from our clemency, which alone inclines us 
to listen to your suggestion." 

The prelate was apparently half persuaded by Swin- 
derby's argument, but he somehow felt very uncomforta- 
ble about the confessor. He told him that he would 
consider the matter, and let him know the result of his 
decision in the evening. This was mere matter of show, 
for in reality the Archbishop's mind was already made 
up ; and the only farther exertion he had now to make, 
was to give a plausible color, in his dispatches, to the 
whole transaction. In his private letter to the superior 
of the convent, he suggested that Swinderby should be 
replaced in his situation at Pierrepoint Manor, by some 
other individual if that could be managed, for he affected 
to have formed a very low estimate of his talents ; and 
his negligence, he said, was sufficiently manifest. An 
anchorite he might make, — a useful inquisitor — never. 
Strict injunctions were given respecting Blondel, who 
was to be closely watched. The prelate settled it in his 
own mind, that Sir Henry must feel much obliged for 
the clemency he had exercised; but when the letters 
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were finished and sealed, he nevertheless felt relieved 
that he was so far emancipated from his unpleasant 
guardianship of Julia Pierrepoint. 

Father S winder by became uneasy, as hour by hour 
flew by. Ignorant of the dignitary's decision, and be- 
lieving him sincere in wishing for a little time to con- 
sider his proposal, he feared lest anything might occur to 
prevent Julia's liberation. He much wished, to see her 
alone, but he knew it would not be wise to make such a 
proposal, at least until he had the Archbishop's final an- 
swer. His deep dejection and absence of mind were not 
unobserved ; but they were attributed to sorrow at the 
obstinate heresy of one in whom he was interested, 
coupled with annoyance at the accusations likely to be 
heaped upon himself in consequence. At all events, 
Lambeth seemed by no means agreeable to him, and 
when he was informed that it was the pleasure of the 
prelate he should depart on the morrow, as soon as he 
pleased, accompanied by the lady, he seemed quite » dif- 
ferent man. The Archbishop did not admit him to ano- 
ther interview ; but this was no disappointment to the 
confessor ; he was entirely satisfied when the somner 
delivered him the packet for his superior, sealed with the 
Archbishop's seal, and told him be was at liberty to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of himself, and his charge forth- . 
with ; but on no account, should he be permitted to hold 
any communication with her, up to the hour of their de- 
parture. It was late when S win derby received his 
orders, but he went immediately to secure a horse for 
Julia's use ; he had great fears she might not be able to 
travel so far, and so fast as he desired, for his promise to 
her brother of tidings within a certain time, was con- 
stantly recurring to his mind. No creature was astir in 
the palace when he arose and equipped himself, after a 
sleepless night ; and Gasper grumbled excessively when 
he was awakened to deliver up his charge. Without 
rising, he shoved the key to Swin derby, saying he had 
already had more than enough of trouble, and would take 
no more ; he knew where to find the prisoner, and might 
fetch her out himself Nothing loath, the confessor 
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foand his way to the Lollards' tower, and with emotions 
not to be described,, opened the door of Julia's prison. 
She was considerably alarmed, for the morning light was 
not yet sufficiently advanced to allow her to distinguish 
the features of her visitor, and she had not been given to 
understand that she was to obtain her liberation. 

" Do not be alarmed, my child," said Swinderby gently. 
" I am not — I never will be your gaoler." 

" This is a strange hour to come," she cried, recog- 
nising his voice ; " after being at Lambeth so long, with- 
out seeing me again." 

'' But you have dwelt in my thoughts ever since," he 
replied^ "I had no liberty to see you, or it should not 
have been so. But there is no time, far less is this a 
place for explanation. I am come to take you home." 

She made no answer for a moment, and the confessor 
feared his communication had been too abruptly niftde. 
Julia had evidenced great nerve as long as she was under 
trial ; she had borne threats and reproaches with forti- 
tude ; but she had, nevertheless, suffered very acutely, 
and, quite unprepared for the pleasurable tidings that 
now met her ear, she was unable to utter a word. 

" Did you hear me, my child ?" asked Swinderby, " I 
thought I was the bearer of news that would delight you ; 
would you not wish to leave this dismal tower ?" 

"Wish to leave it !" she repeated, " to go home did you 
say ? Oh ! Mr. Swinderby, do not deceive me." 

" I do not deceive you, my daughter,'' he said feeling- 
ly ; " are you able to travel with me ?" 

f* Oh ! yes," she answered ; *' surely I am able. The 
fre^ air would so revive me ; what would I not give to 
get out of this horrid, horrid place ! when, or how is this 
to be brought about, has my brother heard of me ?" 

" I cannot enter into particulars," he answered, " at this 
moment ; but we may depart as soon as you are ready. 
I would fain be on the road in half an hour," 

" Less, much less time will serve me," she exclaimed ; 
" oh ! I wish I were outside these walls." 

''I shall then return for you almost immediately," re- 
joined Swinderby ; " I go to have the horses saddled." 
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Julia had no toilet to make, it was the mind, and not 
the person, that occupied the interval of the confessor's 
absence. 

It was not long, and she emerged from her gloomy 
apartment, leaning on his arm. 

She looked on either hand with a painful feeling of 
apprehension, as she once more went along through the 
staircases and passages she had traversed before, under 
circumstances so much calculated to excite terror. Tread- 
ing noiselessly, as if she was apprehensive of being chal- 
lenged for an attempt at escape, she spoke not a word 
till fairly seated on her palfrey and outside the palace 
gate. She then turned to her conductor and said 
earnestly, 

'^ How has this been brought about, every thing seems 
mysterious to me — what is to be done with me next 1 
pray^ do tell me." 

'* ¥iDu are assuredly going to Pierrepoint Manor," an- 
swered Swinderby ; " but I must beg you will not ques* 
tion me at present." 

Julia was too well pleased to be assured she was going 
where she wished, and to feel the balmy influence of the 
morning breeze playing around her, to be very urgent ; 
but there was still a degree- of uneasiness upon her mind 
that she found it hard to conquer. She rejoiced in the 
freedom she had obtained so suddenly and so unexpect- 
edly ; yet she feared that some deceit might be lurking 
beneath the whole transaction. Her brother's confessor 
was not a likely person to be chosen for such an office ; 
she believed him to be a sincere and upright man, yet 
she knew that the delusion under which he must labor 
as a member of an idolatrous church, might lead him 
also to obey its dignitaries, with that sort of blind obe- 
dience which characterized their priests, yea, which their 
oath of obedience demanded. She was not ignorant that 
they wielded a machinery so perfect for their own pur- 
poses, as to link in one unbroken chain convent to con- 
vent, however distant ; and that they were enabled to pro- 
mote their views from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, working i^to each other's hands in the most myis 
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teriouB, bat certain manner. Thus reflecting, Julia now 
cast a look at Swinderbj, now anxiously observed the di- 
rection in which he was leading her. After having 
crossed London Bridge he asked her if she could ride a 
little &.ster, as he thought it would be well to get fairly 
into the country before the day's, bustle began in the 
streets. She was delighted at the proposal, and they 
were soon amid thickets and green fields. 

By the time they arrived at the first halting place, she 
was quite satisfied they were travelling to the Manor by 
the most direct road. Swinderby proposed resting for 
an hour or two, for he was much a&aid that Julia's 
strength would fail before she arrived at ber journey's 
end, and he was most anxious to reach the house of WaL 
ter Dish. Julia made a shorter time serve for her rest 
than he had imagined ; the nervous anxiety she felt to 
get on, served her, for the time, instead of strength ; and 
if she continued to progress as she had done, he hoped 
to arrive at the common by nightfall. When again up- 
on the road, Julia once more applied to the confessor for 
a solution of the way in which she had been so unex^ 
pectedly liberated. He then told her as much as he 
himself knew of the case, which was not a great deal, for 
he had not been admitted behind the scenes. When he 
had concluded he said very solemnly, ^' My own belief is, 
that the Master you serve so disposed those into whose 
hands you fell, that they could not detain you if they 
would." 

She looked at him inquiringly, and waited for farther 
e:^lanation. She did not wait long before Swinderby 
resumed, saying, " Now, I have satisfied your curiosity 
to the best of my ability, will you, in return, tell me some 
of your experience in that dreadful tower?'.' 

" My experience of what ?" she inquired. 

" Your experience of the Lord's dealings with you," 
answered Swinderby. 

Julia was greatly astonished. This was so much more 
like a question that might have been, put to her by John 
Beverley than by a popish confessor, — and sne had 
learned to be suspicious. 
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" T see yoit donbt me," resumed the priest ; " and I 
blame you not : but I beg an answer to my question.'* 

" It would take time, and perhaps more collectedness 
of mind than I possess at present,'' she replied '^ to de- 
tail my varied feelings. Indeed, I was often greatly per- 
plexea, and yet my experience of the abiding presence of 
Him who led his people through the wilderness, and by 
his outstretched arm delivered them from wondrous pe- 
rils, was encouragingly great ; and although I had no 
Bible there, I always remembered some suitable portion 
of the word, and I had no doubt upon my mind of the 
truths I was enabled to confess, and how worthy is the 
cause for which I suffered." 

" Cowardly — cowardly," muttered Swinderby, in an 
under tone ; but his companion caught the word. 

" I did not feel a coward, I assure you, when I required 
the use of courage," she said. 

" Not you, I meant not you," quickly rejoined the con- 
fessor. '•^ I have struggled, and struggled again, and 
again, against conviction, but it will do no longer, A 
knowledge of the trials you endured, my blessed and 
gentle one, and the victory you obtained through the 
Word of his testimony, for whose cause you were ques- 
tioned ; and, finally, the sight of your solitary little pris- 
on, have finished what my previous converse with you 
had begun." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Julia, in amazement. 

" Shortly," said Swinderby ; *' I have been in a state 
bordering upon distraction for many months past ; but it 
is over. The restraints which bound me are broken, all 
that remains of the priest is the garment that cdvers me ; 
a few hours more and I shall be free !" 

Julia was unable to reply ; they had slackened their 
pace so as barely to be moving along, and Swinderby pro- 
ceeded, " You cannot forget the many earnest conversa- 
tions I held with you during a long period of time ; and 
how I combatted your arguments." 

" No," she said, " those days I shall never forget." 

"I strove," he resumed, "to bring you back to the 
church of Kome, dear child 1 you were made the means 
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of bringing me into the church of the first-bom, as I 
trust." 

" Are you in eameat— can this be truth ?" ejaculated 
his companion. 

'^ I am in solemn earnest," he replied. '^ The bondage 
of that idolatry my heart loathed, has racked and tor- 
mented my conscience, till my body has been thus worn 
and emaciated. My deluded brethren believe this to bo 
the result of macerations, vigils, and other fruitless and 
superstitious observances. These unprofitable exercises 
I did practise in my anxious but ignorant search after 
holiness ; but the appearances which attracted the notice 
of my brethren, were the product of my inward confiicts. 
Tongue cannot reveal what I felt when the prelate*s 
mandate arrived, and I became aware of your imprison- 
ment ; nor convey to your understanding, the feelings 
with which I undertook the errand committed to me. I 
never was so tasked, as how to get through my visit at 
Lambeth ; and I am sure I must have exposed myself to 
observation. Had they carried out the proposal made of 
putting you on another trial in my presence, I should 
not have been here now ; my treason to the great apos- 
tacy had been made sufficiently manifest. 

'^ I was not permitted to see you alone ; and I am again 
at a loss for words to tell how I felt when ushered into 
your presence by that lynx-eyed Grasper. My limbs could 
scarcely support me, when I forced myself to speak to 
you. You remember, perhaps, the question I put. I 
asked it because I wished to be convinced of the power 
of your principles, and if you adhered, through good and 
bad report, to the doctrines you so long, and 90 warmly 
professed. You made me such an answer as went to my 
heart ; its simplicity and sincerity touched me deeply. 
But, oh ! I reproached myself with drawing forth, in 
presence of an observer, expressions that might be again 
produced, as evidence against you. At that moment thei 
stratagem occurred to me of feeling your pulse, that I 
might divert, if possible, the attention of Gasper ; and 
indeed I was not mistaken in calling you feverish. You 
were no doubt surprised by my abrupt appearance, and 
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equally^ abrupt departure ; but I was constrained to hur- 
ry from .your presence. How I should have rejoiced in 
an opportunity of disclosing to you the heavy burden of 
my heart. I could at that moment, as I thought, joyfully 
have borne the reviling of all the idolatrous priests in 
London, and given myself willingly to the fires of Smith- 
field ; but I knew that a premature discovery of my sen- 
timents would neither serve the cause, nor you, nor my- 
self; it was therefore my duty to refrain. But how I 
loathed myself for my former indecision and pusillanimity. 
There is no class on whose minds superstition lays such 
binding chains as on a conscientious priest ; he has im- 
bibed doctrines, until they seem part and parcel of his 
existence. He has taught them to others until he is not 
able to call in question the most startling. His charac- 
ter is at hazard ; in short, nothing, oh ! nothing, save di- 
vine irresistible grace, can draw his feet out of the miry 
clay, and set them upon a rock establishing his goings.*^ I 
know not whether I excited suspicion. I am sure the 
prelate and his familiar formed a very sorry opinion of 
me ; but it matters not now, I am never more likely to 
rise in tHeir esteem." 

" This is indeed joy coming in the morning after a dark 
night of sorrow,"! said Julia, while her eyes overflowed at 
the narration of the confessor ; " but what do you return- 
ing to the monks of St. Augustine ?" 

" I return to them no more," he answered. " I have 
already mentioned, that Blondel is to meet us at the 
house of Walter Dish, and there we part. I wear, under 
this garb, a secular habit ; your safety once seen to, dear 
lady, priest Swinderby and William Swinderby part com- 
pany forever, and I go to preach the glad tidings of 
great jov — to proclaim the liberty of the G-ospel to those 
who will hear — come persecution — come death I" 

It will not seem surprising, that after so solemn a dis- 
closure as this, the conversation of the travellers was not 
renewed for some time, except in broken sentences. Now 
and then, the confessor expressed his deep self-abasement, 
that he should have so long resisted the voice that had 
• P«a. xl. 2. t Psa. xxx. 5. 
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00 loudly called upon him to come out and be separate. 
Julia was no less filled with wonder, that she should be 
made the humble instrument of so blessed a work, while 
she had only been endeavoring to defend her own opin- 
ions, by the words of inspiration, from the attacks of one 
so deeply read, so skilled in philosophy. How little she 
had imagined, that while in past times he had been the 
chief promoter of their argumentative conversations, from 
which, indeed, her modest opinion of herself made her 
rather shrink, the teacher of others was becoming her 
scholar — the priest her disciple ! 

The most wonderful part of the history was how the 
bitterest hours she had ever spent should be made, 
not only to strengthen her own faith, for this seemed 
their legitimate consequence, but the means of accel- 
erating so wonderful an event as had just come to her 
knowledge. 

To minds so occupied, the way did not seem long, 
though Swinderby greatly feared the eflfects of excite- 
ment, so varied and so protracted, on his justly endeared 
companion. 

" Have you any plan in view to guide your future pro- 
ceedings V^ at length inquired Julia. 

" None, save to follow the pillar and the cloud," he re- 
plied. " When the disciples were sent out without scrip, 
or purse, or change of raiment, they lacked not any 
thing.* The lighter we are, the more easily we travel ; 
and I am content to trust to Him who disregards not 
even the raven's cry." 

"-As you have no plan otherwise," she said, " I can tell 
you where you may find friends ; do travel to Ashley, tell 
there what you have done for me. I know there are 
some who still remember Julia Pierrepoint, and will joy- 
fully welcome you." 

" Think you so ? Shall I gain admittance so unsus- 
pectedly among such ? 1 who, in times past, have been 
so much worse than unprofitable ! I would gladly join 
myself in fellowship with the band of Christian breth- 

* Luke xxiL 35. 
18 
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ren where yoa lived ; it would comfort me to have a defl- 
tination." 

'^ Ah 1 there was a time when I could promise you 
a kind reception in the mansion," she observed, '^ out 
strangers inhabit it now. There is, however, a cottage, 
about two miles distant from it, among the hills which 
rise immediately behind the house of Ashley ; a family 
dwells there, whose roof has for many years sheltered 
occasionally the wandering Wycliffite preachers. You 
will not find it difficult of access ; and I am sure my 
name is not so entirely forgotten but that a friend shall 
be admitted on the strength of it, who shall be retained, 
and welcomed back on his own account, and for . his 
work's sake be esteemed." 

" I thank you — I heartily thank you," said S win- 
derby ; " this is an additional debt of gratitude I owe 
you, and the prospect of a stated resting-place is ren- 
dered peculiarly seasonable for the sake of another. I 
have one on my mind, whose future prospects are dark 
enough, and who can no longer be in safety at Pierre- 
point Manor — I mean your page Blondel. You are 
are aware that he has been denounced by that unhappy 
girl Bachel Brackenbury ; the friar that came to take 
me to London, carried an order to have him watched. 
If he stay where he is, he cannot long escape the snare. 
Think you he would take his chance, and join y^ith me ? 
he could hear of me, by your kind arrangement, at Ash- 
ley. I would undertake to instruct him sufficiently to 
make him a useful teacher, for he is by no means ig- 
norant ; and I see not, except by flight, how he can 
escape. You may remain without much molestation for 
the present ; for with all the disguise that was used, I 
suspect there were political reasons for your dismissal. 
The changing times may, by the good pleasure of Him 
who ruleth over all, bring about events which shall leave 
you in peace ; but poor Blondel ! no reasons are likely 
to screen him from the storm which is gathering around 
him." 

Julia had never contemplated parting with Blondel, 
and she did not wish to betray in her words, how and 
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why she shrank from the idea. <' I do not know," was 
her reply ; ^< Blondel must be consulted. I should not 

desire him to remain under such a risk, and yet " 

" I think there is no choice," resumed her companion ; 
" I am myself the bearer of letters to the superior of the 
convent, which) I doubt not, refer to his case, as well as 
to yours. These letters shall never reach his hands. 1 
break no seals to discover their contents ; but when Wil- 
liam Swinderby is about to doff the priest's gown, he 
will deem it no sin to commit to the flames the letters 
with which the priest was charged, urging the persecu- 
tion, as they doubtless "do, of those he now calls his 
brethren and sisters in one common bond. But the 
place of the lost documents will be supplied by others ; 

. all that can be gained by their destruction is a short de- 
lay, and in that time Blonder must make up his mind. 
I expect to find him waiting at the common ; and while 
you repose* there, he shall return to carry to your bro- 
ther the tidings of your arrival. My own plan will be 
to cross the country, getting^into a district where I am 
not known, as speedily as I can. I mast take advantage 
of the interval before the fact of what will be called my 
apostasy shall, become known at the monastery. If 
Blondel wills, he may now have a clue by which to trace 
me ; if not, each must seek for grace, to bear the cross 
in the way and place appointed." 

Although they had stopped at intervals during the 
day, and though Julia was well accustomed to ride, she 

'was quite fatigued when they arrived within a few ^iles 
of their intended halting-place, and it was at a slow rate 
they proceeded the remaining distance. The sound of 
their horses' feet was heard, however, by a listening ear, 
and a hand laid hold of Julia's bridle as she approached 
the house ; it was Blondel's. He looked at the exhausted 
countenance of his mistress ; he looked at Swinderby, 
as he said, <' Oh, madam, my master is in a dreadful 
state about you.'* 

" I cannot move a mile farther ; I wish I could;'* she 
said. 

<< There is no need of your ikrther exertion," observed 
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Swinderby ; ^ Sir Henry shall h«7e tidings of you taster 
than you could travel at any time. I shall arrange all 
these matters with Blondel, and nothing remains for 
you to do, but to take your rest, till your brother comes 
here to fetch you." 

She was quite unfit to consider any thing herself, and 
she was glad to leate every arrangement in the hands 
of Swinderby. He, on his part, had just one other use 
to make of the priestly character ; it was to bespeak the 
best attentions of the hostess for his charge. He was 
aware that his injunctions would be, in her view^ binding 
and imperative, and he accompanied Julia into the house. 
The landlady promised her willing exertions to give sat- 
isfaction. She was informed that the lady alone of the 
party was to remain with her, and that in the morning 
Sir Henry Pierrepoint might be expected. He was 
known at the hostelry, though they had never before 
seen his sister. After the hostess had left tl^em with 
profuse assurances of comfort and attentions, Swinderby 
pulled out the packet committed to his care by the Arch- 
bishop's somner, and putting it deliberately into the fire, 
sealed as it was, he said, as he watched its consumption, 
" Thus perishes my last connection with the Church of 
Antichrist I" There was a pause of several moments. 
'^ This was a solemn thought," he observed ; ^' but I wish 
you to know that I am entirely satisfied with the step I 
have taken, and now I have one favor to ask at your 
hands ; it is that you will bear a message from me to 
your brother : tell him how deeply I am convinced of the 
errors of that church which I have now renounced for 
ever : tell him, that as his confessor during several years^ 
I owe it to him to declare, that it was grievous sin in me, 
that it were so in any mortal man, to pretend to forgive 
or absolve from sin : tell him, that those sins he con- 
fessed to me, from the first to the last, lie unforgiven, 
until he, as a wretched, conscious sinner, goes to the 
• Fountain where alone they can be purged away, where 
alone he can wash and be clean. Let him no longer 
dream of making satisfaction, by gifts to a church already 
overloaded with an unsightly excrescence of wealth, in 
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the vain hope of thus propitiating HeaYen. I was faith- 
ful to him to the best of my knowledge, but it was a 
faithfulness unfruitful to his soul, and to my own. Sinee 
I began to doubt the grounds on which the church to 
which I belonged stood, and to fear that I was but a 
member of antichrist. One only there is that knows the 
anguish of heart with which I visited him each time, the 
fearftd throbbings of conscience which accompanied 
every act of idolatrous worship ; none, oh, none but such 
as have groaned under a burden like mine, can know the 
charm of being admitted into that liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free. Tell him, I conjure you, 
to come out from the captivity of Babylon ; it is my 
parting message. It shall be my daily and nightly 
prayer, that he may get eyes to see, and ears to hear. 
And now, dear lady, dear child, fare you well. May you 
— ^yes, I know you shall — obtain strength to bear all the 
trials that may await you." 

Julia was much affected. ^^ Am I, then, to see you 
no more ?" she said. 

" I know not," he answered : " it is likely not, till 
after we have crossed, the narrow stream that divides 
time from eternity. Then we shall meet, may I humbly 
say, in joy, if so be we endure to the end. We may 
meet in this pilgrimage ; in spirit, at the throne, we 
may — doubtless shall, often In such a case, at such a 
time as this, mere human words are empty things, 
therefore, not in these I take my leave." He stretched 
his hand over her head, and in a tone of deep solemnity 
pronounced the apostolic benediction. No words of his 
own followed this affecting act; he hurried from her 
presence, and leaving the house, retired to a solitary 
spot, where he was some time engaged in an exercise no 
mortal ear heard. 

After this he sought for Blondel, and led him back to 
the same place. There it was that he gave him an out- 
line of the strange events of the last week, and of the not 
less surprising fkct of his own change of mind and pur- 
pose. He gave the page to understand, that he was 
himself not only an object of suspicion, but that he was 

18* 
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marked out for immediate persecution ; and he con- 
cluded bj asking him if he could make up his mind to 
cast in his lot with him. 

Blondel was greatly perplexed. The proposal was 
very serious ; it was made with startling abruptness. 
The ultimate prospect of being fitted to preach the Gos- 
pel was a bright one, and he knew that those who had 
the greatest interest in him would rejoice in it. He 
was convinced, from the confessor's statement, that there 
was no safety for him at the Manor ; butjie felt as if to 
leave it thus were to desert the post assigned him by 
the master who had placed him there, and whose wisbes 
were still as much commands to him as when he was 
present. Swinderby sympathised in his perplexity. 
^' My son," he said, " we are here in the corner of a quiet 
and solitary wood ; we shall kneel and ask counsel of 
the only wise Counsellor. You shall then go to put 
Sir Henry's mind at rest." 

After the confessor had arisen from his knees, he s^id, 
" You shall now witness me do for myself, what ray 
brethren would do for me with a mock and unholy 
solemnity. Here, under the bright arch of heaven, I 
doff my priestly garments, and become in appearance, 
what I hj^ve long been in heart, an alien from the pro- 
fession wherein I was nurtured. I hail the exchange 
with delight, as I acknowledge myself a member of that 
maligned and persecuted people who are scattered as 
sheep having no shepherd, though theirs truly is the 
Shepherd of Tsrael, who slumbers not nor sleeps. It is 
true, clouds and darkness are round about his throne ; 
a dark cloud is certainly over his own church ; never- 
theless, he hath said, ' I will turn mine hand upon the 
little ones ;'* and He will gather them in safety, from 
the east, the west, the north, and the south. It matters 
not after what manner our passage may be from this 
present life. A fiery chariot carried Elijah to his rest ; 
the gibbet and the steel have expedited .the journey of 
many ; but the grave consideration is not, how or where 
but to be foj^nd watching." 

♦ Zech. ziii. 7. 
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Long could Swinderby have spoken, for he felt like a 
man from whom a galling chain had fallen, and with the 
garments of the priest, he seemed to have cast away the 
fear of man, and of death ; the last fragment of the 
meshes of that net wherein he had been entangled were 
torn asunder, and he was surprised and humbled that he 
could have endured the bondage so long. But circum- 
stances obliged him to be brief; he hid the priestly 
garment in a thicket, and after taking leave of Blondel, 
pursued his way on foot, without returning to the inn. 
He travelled by the most unfrequented Ways, treading 
with a lighter step than he had done for years ; he 
stopped to rest where there appeared to be no chance of 
his being recognised ; and he expected to be well on his 
journey towards Ashley before his flight could be dis- 
covered. 

Blondel returned to Pierrepoint Manor as quickly as 
he could, agitated by contending emotions — joy at the 
restoration of his mistress, astonishment at the dis- 
closures of the confessor, and hesitation concerning his' 
own plans. He had no relations to oppose his wishes, 
or to be anxious on his account. He knew no friends 
but the Earl de Clifford, and the family where he how 
resided, and could he but once see the Earl return to 
occupy his own place in the country, there remained 
nothing that could so fill up the measure of his wishes 
as to become a missionary. Until Swinderby had sug- 
gested it, he had never contemplated such an advance- 
ment, and he did earnestly desire to see his way clear in 
this important matter. 

Musing in this manner, he arrived at the Manor, and 
speedily made Sir Henry acquainted with his agreeable 
intelligence. He said nothing of the confessor's extra- 
ordinary conversion, or flight, judging it prudent to 
avoid a whisper that might discover his escape until he 
had all possible time to be at a distance from the scene 
of his former history. 

Henry was not long in being on the road to the com- 
mon, taking with him a conveyance to carry Julia home. 
Like all persons of his temper and disposition, he oould 
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be pleased with nothing while laboring under his par- 
oxysm of anger, and blamed persons and things indis- 
criminately, which, had he not labored under a distem- 
pered mind, he must have been aware could have no 
connection in any way with the subject of his grievance. 
He had blamed Blondel, he had blamed Wycliffe, he had 
blamed the family of Sir George Villiers, he had blamed 
Julia's religion. Nothing seemed right. He would not 
see Deborah, because she was a Lollard ; he was equally 
prepared to be angry at the priesthood, if it should turn 
out that they had any hand in this affair. In short, he 
was resolved that some party should have the full 
benefit of his hearty displeasure. 

When Blondel first told him of his sister having been 
detained in the prison at Lambeth, his indignation knew 
no bounds, and no despised gospeller was ever blacker 
in his eyes than was his grace of Canterbury. It is 
true, he thought that Julia had no business to be where 
she was found ; but whatever she might be pleased to 
do, he could not endure that her actions should be called 
in question by any one but himself She still retained 
much of that influence over him she had early acquired, 
but she made no effort to maintain it, and, of course, in- 
creasing age and intercourse with the world, dad so far 
lessened it, that he more rarely consulted her ; but her 
brother still remembered, in cases of difficulty, that she 
was given to an exercise he not often practised — ^reflec- 
tion. 

He went to meet her, overjoyed at her being found, 
enraged at her persecutors, and yet determined she 
should be made aware that he was very much displeased 
with her. In this strange humor he arrived before 
Julia had left her apartment. It was late, but, wearied 
and unwell, she had felt the necessity of repose. Henry's 
impatience to see her could brook no delay, and he sent 
a person immediately to announce his arrival. Julia 
had discovered the lateness of the hour, and was already 
dressed ; and her brother almost trode on the footsteps 
of his messenger. Their meeting was, at first sight, a 
silent one. Julia hung in delight on his neck, and ho, 
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forgetting for the time that he had intended to be very 
angry, oaught her in his arms, remembering only, thai 
in her was concentrated almost every tie of relationship 
he had in the world. The next moment he said, ^' I am 
very silly to be surprised into all this kind of nonsense, 
for I am very angry — I am, indeed !'* 

Julia had a good idea both of the nature and extent 
of his anger, and, smiling through her tears, she said, 
" Nay now, Henry, you are glad to see me." 

" As to that," he replied, '* it is your own fault that 
all this business has taken place; but I'll see to these 
matters for the future, I promise you. But. meantime, 
let us have some breakfast before we leave tnis place ;" 
and he was hurrying out of the room, when Julia, laying 
hold of his arm, said, ^' Now, I shall go with you, for I 
am quite ready." 

In a short tim« the substantial viands which com- 
posed the morning repast of the times, were set upon 
the table, and Henry, seating himself opposite to his 
sister, was perfectly delighted, although he made a 
ridiculous effort to seem grave. He had not noticed her 
appearance particularly before, and he now observed that 
she was looking extremely ill. This upset all his shal- 
low philosophy, and, putting down the knife with which 
he had been about to begin his morning performance, he 
exclaimed, " Why Julia, you are like an apparition ! I 
could not fancy a few days could possibly have had such 
an effect ;" he placed both his elbows on the table, and 
fixed his eyes on her countenance. 

" Never mind, dear Henry !" she said ; " a little quiet 
at home will recover me." 

But without paying any attention to her remark, he 
drew himself up in his chair, saying, " By my word, but 
these mighty prelates take too much upon them ! If I 
had known all, his grace of Canterbury should have sat 
uneasy in his archiepiscopal chair. I had taught him 
such a lesson as he never conned before. And Swin- 
derby, too ! he would not meet me here ; but I shall 
have a clear account of his concern in this affair, or he 
shall never confess me again." 
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" No ! that he never will, Henry ;" observed his sister, 
while a slight color tinged her wan cheeks. ^' It is not 
likely you shall see Swinderby any more." 

" What do you mean Julia ?" he inquired. 

" My dear brother," she answered, "' your late confes- 
sor is no longer a member of the church in whose infalli- 
bility you profess to believe. He has become deeply 
convinced of its errors — he will never return to his con- 
vent again." 

'' How^-how do you mean ?" asked Henry ; " I did 
often of late think there was something odd about him, 
but certainly the world is turning upside down." 

'^ He was laboring under the anguish of half suppressed 
convictions," explained Julia, '' while he meditated the 
step he has now irrevocably taken. He had no share in 
any thing that befel me, only that by his aid my deliver- 
ance was facilitated. He is by this time, I hope, far 
enough from hence to be comparatively secure ; he is 
not likely to be missed by his brethren for twenty-four 
hours or so, and it will then be in vain for them to track 
the fugitive. Trusting to your honor, he had no objec- 
tions to your being at once made acquainted with his 
circumstances, and he commissioned me with a parting 
message to you. He charged me to tell you that he 
will bear you continually on his mind in prayer, that 
you may see the real nature of the idolatry he has re- 
nounced, and like him, flee from it. He bade me say 
that all your confessions to him were in vain, that the 
absolutions he gave were equally so, that he besought 
that you might be brought to believe the pure and sim- 

fle faith of the Gospel, which the Bible alone teaches, 
t i^ no longer a sealed book, in an unknown tongue, and 
there is no human authority that has a right to debar 
from the privilege of its perusal." 

Henry became grave and thoughtful, — his sister's 
communication seemed too remarkable for comment, and 
she was silent to allow his thoughts to pursue their own 
course uninterrupted. 

When Julia was seated in the carriage Inrought for 
ker use, and found it stored with every comfort that 
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could be devised, she said, " Henry, am I to judge by 
the comforts you have provided here, how very angry 
you have been with me ?" 

" No person need judge by appearances," he quickly 
answered. ^^ I thought you had some sense, until I heard 
of your being caught coming out of a miserable conven- 
ticle at a late hour in^the streets of London. I thought 
the Archbishop of Canterbury a fine fellow till I dis- 
covered that he is what he is — ^a dastardly pjiest," he 
muttered in an under tone ; '' but we shall have all these 
odds made even one of these days," he added more 
loudly. " Meantime, as the wise folk think, we are likfely 
to have work enough upon our hands by and by. Heard 
you of the marriage of the Duke of Clarence to the Lady 
Isabella Neville ?" 

''No, I was not likely to hear of anything the world 
was doing in my den," she replied. 

" The Earl of Warwick is believed to be scheming 
deeply then, and England will be in a flame again ere 
long ; what say you to my wearing the white rose, 
Julia?" 

*• I am no politician," was her cautious reply ; "you 
must of course judge for yourself" 

" And I have done so," he said ; " I hold no more by 
the fortunes of the house of Lancaster.'' 

This was the first intimation of her brother's decision, 
but she could not be surprised at it after the length of 
time he had spent amid the fascinations of Edward's 
court. They were both ignorant of the effect of this new 
political engagement upon her release. 

There was great rejoicing at the Manor to see their 
lady safely returned. The faithful in Sir Henry's house- 
hold thought it a vast pity that she should be a heretic, 
and they of course believed that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had quite a right to do in all cases exactly what 
he pleased. But it was matter of satisfaction that their 
mistress was thus restored, and some of them had hopes 
that they might yet see her go to mass after her visit to 
Lamlijeth. At aU events, they were glad to have so much 
reason to believe that she could not be vei^ far out of 
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the pale of ^salTation, for she had not come home in thia 
znanner, they thought, if the prelate had not obtained 
some satisfaction on the subject of her faith. They were 
not much surprised at the result of Rachel's examina- 
tion, fpr they suspected that she merely had professed 
herself a Wycliffite to find more favor in the eyes of her 
mistress. This was not a just accusation ; many a stouter 
heart, and better informed judgment than her's shrank 
panic sti^ick from the ordeal qf prelatic inquisition. 

When the agitation of feeling produced by the recent 
events subsided, Julia and her brother talked over the 
particulars of her late painful adventure without re- 
straint. She gave him a distinct narrative of it, omit- 
ting only the mention of some of those controversial 
points on which she had been questioned ; and. this she 
did, only because she was aware that he had never seri- 
ously examined the subject^ and therefore was unquali- 
fied to Judge. 

Henry listened to the account she gave with intense 
interest ; he evidently resented in his heart the tyranny 
of that church to which family pride and prejudice had 
induced him to adhere. He recalled to mind the days 
of other years ; he remembered how he used to attend 
the preaching of John Beverley ; bow Reginald De la 
Pole had told him of the preciousness of the Bible ; he 
thought little of these matters at the time, how little was 
clearly proved by the result. The manner of his edu- 
cation, nevertheless, caused him to retain a large share 
of toleration for the despised Lollards, while his sister's 
firm adherence to their principles, and his subsequent 
intercourse with De Clifford, had greatly strengthened 
these feelings. 

Julia knew that her brother's natural disposition 
would have led him to seek redress for her wrongs ; she 
also knew that it would be in vain to question the spir- 
itual authority that held despotic sway over a deluded 
land. Her chief desire in the matter was that he might 
obtain a clearer view of, the unholy and unscriptural na- 
ture of the church of Rome ; how she should rejoice in 
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her recent sufferings, were they overruled for such an 
end ! 

The emancipation of one individual had been already 
hastened, fot* Swinderby might have lingered on a little 
longer, the victim of indecision and self-condemnation, 
but for her strange imprisonment. 

Henry was much perplexed hy his confessor's change 
of mind, and he determined that he should not appoint 
another in his place for the present. He became al- 
most as anxious as Julia herself that Swinderby's flight 
might not be immediately discovered, so that not a whis- 
per escaped* from any one of the three individuals who 
were as yet alone cognizant of it. Sir Henry was an- 
noyed that it was not in his power to do any thing to 
convince the prelate of his high displeasure ; his inac- 
tivity seemed to justify the inference that he was satis- 
fied with his sister's treatment and this was not easy to 
bear. But he well knew that the dignitary of the church 
cared nothing for his opinion. England groaned under 
the thraldom of the church ; the power of her prelates 
had been resisted more than once, both by kings and 
barons ; but seldom for the redress of private wrongs. It 
was when their rights had been publicly invaded, or their 
purses emptied for the benefit of foreign priests, or do- 
mestic tyrants. Sir Henry was therefore obliged to con- 
trol his resentment, and to bear his bitter feelings witii 
what patience he could. 

19 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" The flinty soil indeed tKeir feet annoys; 
Chill blasts of trouble nip their springing joys ; 
An tovious world will interpose its frown, 
To mar delights superior to its own ; 
And many a pang experienced still within, 
Reminds them of their hated inmate, sin ; 
But ills of every shape and every name, 
Transformed to blessings, miss their cruel urn, 
And every moment's calm that soothes the breast, 
Is given in earnest of eternal rest." Cowfer. 

When the time Swinderby had been expected to re- 
torn had passed by, and an additional day brought no 
intelligence to the monastery, a good deaa of surprise 
was excited in the breast of the prior. The nature of 
the confessor's errand to London made the anxiety for 
his return the greater, and the further commands of the 
Archbishop were expected with impatience. To make 
any inquiry at Pierrepoint Manor would betray a prema- 
ture knowledge of matters, concerning which more infor- 
mation were first desirable ; and these reasons so far ben- 
efitted the former brother, that full time was afforded 
for his escape and comparative security before either the 
fact of his flight, or its reasons could be discovered. 

Tired of fruitless conjecture, the prior at length wrote 
to Lambeth, and when his dispatch came to hand, it 
occasioned no small stir in the prelate's confidential 
conclave. 

An answer was returned forthwith, together with a 
duplicate of the letters entrusted to Swinderby. The 
strictest possible injunctions were added, to make inqui- 
sition for the priest ; " for," his grace observed, " there 
was no fathoming the wickedness of those heretics !" 
But in a case like the present, all conjecture was at fault 
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The confessor had left Lambeth, accompanied only by 
the lady, and she had arrived at home in safety^ while 
no tidings of him had been received. 

The prior's exemplary patience was now entirely ex- 
hausted ; and having perused the letters from Lambeth, 
he made known their contents to ^ his monks, and a rig- 
orous inquiry was set on foot. One of the brethren was 
first sent to the house of Walter Dish, where they heard 
S win derby had arrived. All the information gathered 
th6re, was that the confessor had been seen to leave the 
house in company with Sir Henry Pierrepoint's man 
Blondel, and that the page had returned alone in about 
an hour after. 

They asked no questions, as they supposed the holy 
man had proceeded on his way, and they had not sus- 
pected anything unusual in his disappearance. The 
priest returned to his superior with this scanty informa- 
tion ; and suspicions, dark as they were vague, were 
speedily excited. Every exertion must be made to un- 
veil the mystery of the brother's fate. The faithful were 
aroused throughout the whole neighborhood ; but no far- 
ther information crowned their eflforts, except that some 
one had observed the confessor and the serving man go- 
ing towards the neighboring wood. But every one 
thought it their duty to do something, and zeal was soon 
rewarded by the discovery of Swinderby's discarded 
vestment, found where he himself had cast it. The gar- 
ment was triumphantly carried to the priory, and created 
considerable dismay. Had, then, the brother laid vio- 
lent hands upon himself? Such a supposition CQuld not 
be entertained for a moment. Had he. suffered at the 
hands of others ? If be had been murdered, why should 
his gowa unrent, and bearing no marks of violence, be 
thus thrown by ? However the case stood, it was time 
at least to speak out ; and a stern and curious eye was 
cast upon Blondel. As a denounced heretic, he was at 
any rate to be taken through hands ; but here was some- 
thing of another nature that demanded investigation. 
He must be brought to give his evidence on the recent 
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ooourrenoe, and the extreme yengeaiice of the Bomish 
church now hung over the head of the devoted page. 

While the priesthood were pursuing these investiga- 
tions, Blonde! was the suhject of great perplexity. 
Although he little. dreamed of the real nature and ex- 
tent of the danger that threatened him, he was well 
aware that his situation was a very unsafe one. He was 
desirous to follow Swinderby, but he felt very unwilling 
to depart from the vicinity of his mistress. He was as 
much concerned at the darkening prospects which over- 
shadowed her path, as he was for the danger that hung 
over his own head. How he could serve her by remain- 
ing where he was, seemed not very obvious ; but he could 
watch over her interest in his humble capacity, and he 
should at least not be ignorant of her subsequent fate. 

He had no friend to consult, and was moved backwards 
and forwards in a state of indecision. How long he 
might have so continued is uncertain, had not busy 
rumor hinted a new cause for prompt action. The 
search after Swinderby, of course, soon became known 
at the Manor, and Blondel heard that his name was as- 
sociated with the proceedings, in a manner by no means 
agreeable. He knew that a fair investigation would 
fully relieve him from any unpleasant accusation, but 
such, the Wycliffite had no reason to expect ; it was but 
too evident, that his only safety consisted in departing 
from the neighborhood — he had not, however, acted upon 
this conviction before the prior came to seek an interview 
with his master. 

Sir Henry Pierrepoint was in no humor to be pleased 
with any member of the fraternity. If he had not be- 
fore regarded the priesthood with that superstitious 
devotion they were accustomed to meet, the 'late ad- 
venture of his sister had not raised them in his esteem. 
But the prior's visit could not be declined, and Sir Henry 
received him in a manner that certainly had less in it of 
warm cordiality than of cold civility. 

There was embarrassment on both sides, and their 
conversation was mutually reserved. 

The prior, however, contrived, in the most natural way 
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Sossible, to introduce the story of Swinderby's extraor- 
inary disappearance ; and insinuated hia suspicions of 
one individual, with the intention of having an examina- 
tion on the subject. Sir Henry could have revealed the 
whole truth of the matter, and he was aware that S win- 
derby must now be beyond the reach of present inquiry ; 
but he had two or three reasons for maintaining silence, 
and he determined that the prior should be none the 
wiser for his information. He had no idea of being 
coaxed or entrapped into a confession of what he knew. 
He had a present grudge at the. whole brotherhood ; 
and, lastly, he felt himself placed in an awkward position 
as the depositary of an heretical secret. The prior was 
surprised that Pier repoint could listen to his narrative 
with so much coolness. He proceeded to put several 
questions in the most politic manner, but he could obtain 
no reply in the least satisfactory. Henry had not seen 
the confessor since he had gone to London, and this was 
all the querist could elicit ; he was too cautious to men- 
tion the lady's name, and Sir Henry made no allusion to 
his sister. The prior's mark was Blondel ; but after 
some delay, he despaired of the attainment of his object 
by any less direct means than a plain and open accusa- 
tion of the page. He changed his tone somewhat, as he 
said — 

" You are not aware, I presume, of the suspicion that 
is attached to a member of your household." 

" A member of my household !" repeated Sir Henry 
contracting his brows slightly. 

" Your man Blondel was at the house on the common," 
explained the prior. 

" Yes, by my orders," he quickly rejoined. 

'< But," again said the prior } '^ I find that he was the 
last person seen in company with our dear lamented 
brother ; consequently, it is right and needfol that he be 
questioned." 

'^ I am' sure he knows as much of father Swinderby, 
as — ^as I do," quickly observed Sir Henry. 

'^ You do not know, I suspect; how little some of the 

19* 
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people about you deserve your confidence," remarked the 
prior. 

" I have no cause to question the fidelity of any of my 
domestics," was the reply. 

^' You are not suspicious," insinuated the churchman ; 
" many things may be carried on beneath your roof, with- 
out your knowledge." 

" Perhaps so," answered Henry ; " but, reverend father, 
to be plain with you, I do not love insinuations, and in- 
uendoes ; therefore, if you have any information to give 
respecting members of my establishment that concerns 
me to know, I beg you will be explicit." 

" I came rather to seek than to give information," an- 
swered the prior ; " your serving man Blondel, stands in 
a position that renders him liable to a foul imputation 
which I do not name, my object is to take him up for 
examination. Courtesy has induced me first to ask you 
ta deliver him to me." 

His auditor made sundry uneasy contortions, as he 
said, " I think, reverend father, your inquisitions are 
stretched quite to the boundary line of prudence. I am 
not over fond of extrinsic interference, though I might 
be disposed to yield something to the authority of the 
church." 

" Sir Henry," said the prior solemnly ; " the church in 
these unhappy times is forced to do violence to her ten- 
der feelings, for the safety of immortal souls ; these are 
not the days in which to allow her natural gentleness to 
rob her of her just prerogatives." While he pronounced 
these words, he kept his eyes fixed on the countenance 
of his hearer, by which means his penetration discovered 
that his remarks were not making by any means a de- 
sirable impression. No reply was vouchsafed, and he 
continued, " We have great reason to suspect this same 
Blondel of heretical pravity. 'Our departed brother 
.could have best witnessed in this matter ; his evidence 
is, alas ! no longer available, but sufficient yet remains 
to «erve our purpose. This household, notwithstanding 
all that has gone abroad on the subject, has remained, 
hitherto, unquestioned. We do not wish to accuse the 
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departed-— doubtless, he judged for the best. But a ease 
has now arisen that demands the interference of the 
secular arm, and in the name of that power the man 
piust be arrested and brought to trial." 

Sir Henry knew right well that more was meant by 
the prior's harangue than met the ear, the accusation of 
heresy was aimed at more than the page. He did not 
fe6l disposed, howeyer, to enter into a discussion on that 
subject with the superior of the priory, and his knowledge 
of the falsehood of BlondePs accusation made him nowise 
concerned about the issue. But he had no knowledge, 
and no suspicion of the machinery which worked behind 
the scenes in cases like this, and which usually ended in 
a tragical development. He considered notj that under 
color of treason to the state, or some other crime of which 
the law could take cognizance, the church contrived to 
bring about the major part of her public executions; 
whilst in her private inquisitions, means never failed for 
preventing the destined victim from returning to the 
world to tell his woful tale. 

" I have no doubt Blondel can explain himself to the 
entire satisfaction of any candid mind, with respect to 
father Swinderby," said Pierrepoint. 

"We find ourselves placed in vety trying circum- 
stances," said the prior ; " our flock is assailed by false 
teachers, and although their danger is so clearly percepti- 
ble to us, it seems to make but a faint impression on 
others ; so faint, indeed, that 0]}r necessary interference 
appears hardly to be justifiable in their eyes, but this 
cross we must bear like our predecessors in all ages." 

Henry felt the full force of the prior's remarks ; they 
were pointed evidently at the late transaction, in which 
he was so deeply interested, fully as much as they re- 
lated to present business — ^in all probability, they aimed 
at future plans. He writhed under the thoughts that 
crowded on his mind ; and, if the person before him had 
been a layman, he might have suffered his natural im- 

Eetuosity very probably to have so far overcome his po- 
teness, as to have shown him a short and patent way of 
quitting his house. Had the prior visited him before his 
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sister's return, it is not likely he could have commanded 
his feelings ; but he was now cool jonough to reflect that 
his visitor was the superior of the Priory of St. Augustine, 
and he felt the impression of that mysterious tie, which 
serves to bind in so extraordinary a manner the minds of 
men to that Macchiavellian system of superstitious policy, 
even when they are in no other way influenced by re- 
ligion. The words which sought for utterance froze upon 
his lips. His countenance, however, betrayed his agitation, 
and his silence sufficiently indicated to the prior that his 
visit had been sufficiently prolonged. It was no part of 
his pcdicy to display to common eyes the motives by which 
he was guided, or the ends he purposed to attain. It 
was quite time to take his leave, if he meant to do it with 
a good grace ; and very soon Sir Henry had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the very reverend father leave his house. 

Julia was speedily acquainted with the object of the 
prior's visit. Her brother made the communication with 
rather an unusual assumption of dignity ; as addressing 
one, whose novel opinions were, in a manner, the pro- 
curing cause of so many annoyances. 

The conclusions she drew were very diflferent from his. 
He anticipated a full and open acquittal from an investi- 
gation into Blondel's conduct ; nor did he for a moment 
believe it could be otherwise, knowing, as he did, the facts 
of the case. But Julia thought differently. She saw at 
a glance that artiflce would be resorted to, and that no 
sooner should the^ charge on which he was to be arraigned 
be proved, by undeniable testimony, to be groundless, 
than the fact of personal heresy, with other et ceteras, 
would be brought forward to secure the victim thus 
marked and denounced. It was clear that nothing re- 
mained for the popr page of the self exiled De Clifford, 
than a somewhat sin^ilar fate to his master. She lost not 
an hour in conveying to him the tidings of his threatened 
persecution. 

Blondel's decision was now no longer doubtful. The 
path of safety seemed for the present to be the path of 
duty ; and his doubts and reasonings were at an end. 

Julia qtuckly prepared some greetings for her ancient 
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friends >t Ashley ; and before many hours elapsed, Blon- 
del, with his pilgrim staff, was on the way thither. 

Vicissitudes in these days were common oeourrenoes ; 
and Julia sat down to meditate on the singular chain of 
events which made her thus able to point out an asylum 
for two fugitives, who were obliged, for the sake of the 
truth they believed, to forsake all. 

How endeared did Ashley seem to her recollections ! 
The scenes of her early days, the place where she had 
learned the value of her Bible ! How gladly would she 
return to its hills, to live in quiet retirement near the 
graves of Reginald De la Pole and John Beverley, and 
amidst the surviving members of the little church. But 
such was not her place, and she had no doubt that she 
was exactly where she ought to be. The time past had 
been marked by many strange events, that which lay be- 
fore was perplexing and dark ; but what had she to do 
with that ? She was enabled to realize in her experience 
the comfort of relying on His care, who hath said, '^ Take^ 
therefore, no thought for the morrow."* 

She had been kept in safety notwithstanding imminent 
peril, and why should she fear for the time to come? 
Her peculiar circumstances might be thought likely to 
produce a nervous temperament, to excite alarm at every 
unusual sound, to keep her in a state of constant agitation. 
It was not so, for sanctified adversity, like the mountain 
breeze, braces and strengthens. Times of national tumult 
call forth traits of heroism that otherwise would have 
lain dormant. Times of persecution produce examples 
of patient endurance, confiding faith, and devoted suffer- 
ing, that in the calm sunshine of less troublous times 
cannot be known. There are, there ever will continue 
to be, an exemplification of these good fruits of the Spirit 
in the Christian Chxirch ; but they, are not always drawn 
into public view. The ground from which they stand 
out in strong relief, is often discovered only by those who 
seek out the tried, and the tempted, and the poverty- 
stricken in their own abodes. There, in the midst of 
their family circles, or in the loneliness of an obscure 

* Matt, vi 34. 
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hovel, will sometimes be foand '< hidden" ones, who 
breathe the spirit of martyrs.. The same seed will pro- 
duce the same plant, the branches of the true vine will 
yield the same fruit. 

Under every peculiar trial, the needful .strength to 
bear it will be unfailingly given. For great necessity 
there is great consolation; and those who have been 
hunted on the mountains for the confession of Jesus arid 
his Gospel, have invariably drank deeply of the well of 
Bethlehem, and seen the rainbow of the promises shine 
with peculiar lustre. 

Those who saw Julia Pierrepoint in the midst of 
her ordinary avocations, could not have discovered that 
she was in peril, and in anxiety. Her countenance, 
to be sure, was marked by a shade of pensive sadness, 
and with her quiet manner was mingled a degree of 
gentle dignity which had in it so much, nevertheless, of 
meekness, that no one was disposed to condemn its ex- 
pression. 

When explained fully by his sister, Henry gave his 
approval to the step resolved upon by Blondel ; but he 
was still-anxious to exculpate him from the heinous crime 
with which he was so unjustly charged. 

There remained some difficulty in the case, for Blon- 
del could not be exculpated without a disclosure of Swin* 
derby's apostasy. He did not choose to be the commu- 
nicator of this fact ; he was averse to his sister's appear- 
ance in the matter, and she saw it right, in this instance, 
to concur in his opinion. 

Blondel's flight seemed confirmatory of the worst sus- 
picions ; and even many who Would have been slow to 
accuse him before, were now shaking their heads in un- 
utterable wisdom. The page took his way northward, 
and although his absence was soon 'made known, his track 
was as undiscoverable as the confessor's. 

After a journey of several days, he arrived at a mar- 
ket town where he purposed passing the night. His 
attention was attracted by a scene that was enacting 
at what appeared to be the cross. An individual was 
standing before it, encircled by a crowd of persons, 
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whom he wae addressing. "Re could not be one of the 
preaching friars, for he if as simply attired in a kj habit. 
Blondel joined himself to the group, and to his joy and 
surprise recognized in the speaker the countenance of 
Swinderby.' 

The preacher was nea^ the conclusion of his discourse, 
and was with great animation applying striking truths to 
the consciences of his hearers. -Blondel wished to learn 
if his friend's name was already known, or how he was 
distinguished by the people. He whispered an inquiir 
at a man who stood beside him, when he found that all 
that was known of the preacher was his being a stranger 
in the neighborhood, who had been of lat^ bringing 
" certain strange things to their ears,"* but how or where 
he lived they seemed not to know. Some of his hearers 
waited with patient attention to the very close of his dis- 
course, evidently struck by the matter and manner of his 
address ; but others, one by one, dropped away to seek 
some fresher novelty, or to drive a bargain. Blondel con- 
trived so to place himself as to prevent his being seen by 
Swinderby, and in the enjoyment of this unexpected 
pleasure, he forgot the fatigue of a long day's journey. 

The speaker charged his hearers to beware of trusting 
to deluding vanities for their soids* salvation ; to remem- 
ber that each individual among them must answer for 
himself; and that they were grievously deceived who 
blindly expected to stand acquitted through the media- 
tion or absolution of a sinful creature like themselves. 
His closing words were these, " Two books will be opened 
at the judgment ; the first is men's couBcience, that is 
now closed ; the second is the book of life, which is 
Christ's living and doctrine. In the first shall be writ- 
ten all we have done ; in the second all that we should 
have done. The condemned shall sing this song written 
in the book of Lamentations — 

* The joy of our hart is ago, 
Our quiet is turned into woe ; 

* Aota xvii» 20. 
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TKe CTowne of our head is fUlen xa fro, 
Alas I for sinne that we haye doe^' 

< Bat joy, and joy, and joy, to them that be sared ; 
also joy, for their travail is brought to so gracious an 
end ; joy, for they escaped the pains of hell ; joy, for 
their bliss that they have in the sight of God.' "* 

The preacher concluded abruptly, and threading his 
way through the assemblage, he darted rapidly into a 
lane and disappeared ; not however, unmarked by Blon- 
del, who cautiously followed at a little distance. Swin- 
derby went on briskly without observing him ; he was 
soon beyond the town, and quitting the high road, he 
entered as quiet and solitary a dell, as though there 
had been no human habitation withiil miles. He at 
last slackened his pace, and having just turned the cor- 
ner of a projecting rock, was preparing to .seat himself 
on the ground, when, for the first time, he observed that 
he was tracked. There was an instantaneous feeling of 
alarm, but it as quickly subsided, when he was able to 
recognize in the wayworn and dusty traveller, the 
spruce and tidy person he was wont to see at Pierre- 
point Manor. The recollection of their last interview 
was ^resh in the confessor's mind, and extending his 
hand, he said, ^' My brother, hast thou then taken the 
pilgrim's staff?" 

" You asked me," replied Blondel, " to cast in my lot 
with you ; I have come to do so." 

".I bid you welcome," cried Swinderby. Then, after 
a few momentsy he added, " To what shall I welcome 
you ? the shelter of heaven's canopy, the green-sward 
for a resting place, and a share of my patriarchal feast." 
He lifted a jiapkin which he had just deposited on the 
grass when he was overtaken, and unfolding it, he dis- 
played the contents — a few dry cakes. " Yet, my son, I 
welcome thee to better things than these, though these 
are mercies which demand heart thankfulness, — even to 

* The closing words of Swinderby^s address are extracted ftpom 
a sermon, thus styled by Foxe *, ^' A sermon, 'nO lesse godly than 
learned, preached at Paulo's cross on the Sunday of Cluinquage- 
sima, anno 13S9, by R. Wimbledon. 
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the enjoyment of the- blessed, inexhaustible Fountain 
where all fulness dwells, to the well-spring of immortal- 
ity. I ask you no question^ until we ratify our meeting, 
as we solemnized our parting, by prayer." Kenovated, 
apparently, rather than exhausted by his late exertions, 
Swinderby knelt down by his young companion, and this 
their first interview in their pilgrim life was hallowed 
by an exercise of deep and fervent devotion, impart- 
ing to their hearts a taste of such joy, as the corn and 
wiue of the world can never bestow on its votaries. They 
then sat down by a little rivulet, which as it murmured 
by, made 

" To the wayfaring or the musing man 
Sweetest of all sweet sounds.*' 

Here Blondel related all that had taken place concern- 
ing his own flight, and the painful suspicions which had 
hastened it. Swinderby's mind was at once made up as 
to the course he should pursue. He conducted Blondel 
to the cottage at Ashley, where he had already made ac- 
quaintance, and there the page found a welcome and 
a willing auditory for all he had to tell of his lady's firm 
and constant testimony for the truth. 

Swinderby resolved on writing a full account of his 
conversion, and sending it forthwith to his late brethren. 
He was bound to exonerate the page from the dark stain 
that had been attempted to be fixed upon him ; he 
named no other individual, but after making the disclo- 
sure of his own change of creed, with his reasons for it, 
he declared himself willing to seal his testimony with 
his blood. Nevertheless, he saw it to be his duty to re- 
move himself for the present to a locality where he was 
personally unknown, and where he would publish the 
Gospel so long as his Master permitted. 

Some of his new friends undertook to have this letter 
sent to its destination, in a manner that could afford no 
clue to his retreat. The brethren were incensed beyond 
measure at the discovery of Swinderby's defection ; and 
they took every precautionary measure to prevent the 
story from spreading. This was a termination to their 

20 
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myeBtigations they had little expected ; and it was &r 
more grieyoos to them, than had they been able to proye 
that their beloyed brother was foully slain. Good men ! 
what was the confessor's body to them ? and their masses 
were ready to be said for his soul : but heresy in a priory 
of the Augustines, where could they find consolation for 
a reproach like this ? 

Swinderby and Blondel trayelled up and down the 
country, sometimes together, sometimes separate, dwell- 
ing ^ere, and how they could. But after continuing 
this kind of life for some months, they agreed to go be- 
yond seas ; Swinderby to yisit the brethren in Bohemia, 
and Blondel in the romantic hope of discoyering his 
former master. But we cannot follow them in their 
wanderings, for our story keeps us still on English 
ground, where political discord was preparing the way 
for fresh troubles and new trials. 

The strange disappearance of Sir Henry Pierrepoint's 
sister had formed a subject of gossip for aome time, but 
the particulars remained a mystery. Those immediately 
interested learned that she had returned to her home, 
and whispers went round that she held communications 
with persons of heretical opinions ; but from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's council no intimation of her ad- 
yentures went forth. All parties concerned had their 
priyate reasons for keeping the secret, and the story died 
away. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

'^ Lo ! on the mirror bright of former days, 
Whereon we love to gaze^ 
Repicturing the scene of happiness, 
No forms unkind intrude ; 
O'er each hard feature rude 
Gather the shadows of forgetfulness ; 
While all that ministered delight, 
Floats like a blissAil dream before the sight.'' 

SoTH^sr. 

Although King Edward had sufficient cause of 
alarm, and popular commotions were breaking out in 
different parts of the country, yet he seemed resolved to 
shut his eyes and ears to eyery thing that threatened a 
disagreeable interference with his pleasures. 

The state of the kingdom had an effect even on the 
dark seclusion of Clifford Castle. It was a changed 
place since our story last brought us within its precincts. 
From the time when the last of the gay assemblage that 
partook of the entertainment to Edward the Fourth had 
crossed the drawbridge oil their homeward way, a wither- 
ing blight seemed to rest on all within. The Countess 
had suffered a reaction of feeling, violent in proportion 
to the strength of her emotions. The reins of domestic 
government, which used to be held so tightly, had been 
thrown aside, and the domains were allowed to run into 
such a condition that the beholder might doubt whether 
the Castle claimed an owner, or held a tenant. Visitors 
soon fell away from a house whqje they experienced a 
gloomy reception, or from which they were suffered to 
depart without having seen the hostess. 

Aymer de Clifford had no taste for retirement, and 
soon dissatisfied with his mother's change in manner, 
and mode of life, was generally to be found wherever be 
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oonld obtain amusement and congenial society. Hitherto 
the earldom was considered in a kind of abeyance, but 
it was unlikely it could continue so much longer. Often 
had the subject occupied the minds of those most nearly 
concerned, but there was such a feeling of restraint ac- 
companying it, that their respective views and opinions 
were seldom interchanged. Lady de Clifford had al- 
ways held the character of her eldest son in admiration, 
but she knew not the strength of her own affection for 
him, nor formed so clear an estimate of his worth, un- 
til she found herself deprived of his society, and missed 
those kind and filial attentions that he had so inces- 
santly showered upon her. The softening shades of dis- 
tance and absence, with the dense cloud of mystery su- 
peradded regarding his fate, now disinclined her to cen- 
sure him ; her heart was too deeply touched to consider 
even the extent of his heresy, or to investigate its real 
nature minutely ; and she tried to close her eyes upon 
this stubborn fact. 

Signally as her contrivances had failed of their de- 
signed purpose, they had compassed the end of rank- 
ing her and her younger son among the acknowledged 
partisans of Edward. A leader for the family retainers 
was likely to be required ; he would naturally assume the 
title so long unclaimed. There were many among the 
sons of the peerage not much better qualified than Aymer 
to fulfil the ambitious expectations of their families ; his 
mother strove to array him in those graces wherein he 
was deficient, but her own strong sense contradicted the 
self-inflicted deception ; and while she could not believe 
the time distant that should witness his assumption of 
the title, and give the last blow openly to hopes -which 
against every probability were not quite extinguished 
in her heart, yet it was a bitter -expedient, which she 
wished to see delayed to the last moment. 

Many a plan had passed through the mind of Lady de 
Clifford to ascertain the fact of the Earl's life or death, 
all of them unsuccessful. There was but one place in 
England where the least information concerning him was 
likely to be had ; it was her belief, that if in existence, 
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he would have, in the long intermediate time, contriyed 
to communicate with Pierrepoint Manor. But how could 
she s£oop to seek there, intelligence denied to herself? 
or how could she, without a breach of decorum, assume 
that it was there to be found ? ' The idea was put away as 
often as it presented itself; it was next to impossible for 
her to renew an acquaintance, so uncourteously and unce- 
remoniously broken off by herself. She shrank, too, from 
exposing the hidden workings of her mind, and did not 
choose the world should know how deeply she repented 
of the part she had herself acted ; they were at liberty to 
construe her sorrow and seclusion to any cause they liked, 
but self-reproach. 

It was no wonder, with so many reasons for delay, that 
a fifth year had nearly closed since her son's departure, 
and yet the half-formed project of a visit to the Pierre- 
points remained yet in embryo. It might have done so 
for ever, had not certain manifestations of the coming 
storm begun to present themselves, and she would fain 
procure a reason for throwing some obstacle in the way 
of a public act which would politically pronounce the 
heir of the De Cliffords dead, and his successor appointed. 
True, that successor was her own son, but so was he 
whom she had been the means of driving from his coun- 
try, and of disinheriting of his birthright. Unless some 
tidings to give hopes of his being yet alive could be pro- 
cured, it were worse than useless to oppose thq now de- 
clared wish of Aymer to acknowledge by court, and 
camp, the head of his distinguished family. Long and 
painful was the struggle in the mind of the Countess, un- 
told even to her confessor ; but the mother's feelings at 
length rose triumphant over all others, and she came to 
the extraordinary resolution of being herself the bearer 
of inquiries to the Pierrepoint Manor, with which she 
would intrust none other. And after all, there were 
nothing but difficulties in her path. Should she ascer- 
tain that her son was alive, nay, was even about to re- 
turn to England, could she hope to see him espouse the 
cause of Edward of York ? But the Countess had been 
led by her feelings and her passions in every important 

20* 
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action of her life, and slie was about to commit herself 
once more to the same guides. What was the white or 
the red rose now to her? what had they ever been? 
nothing for the sake of those who claimed them as dis- 
tiuguishlDg marks, every thing for the accomplishment of 
a favorite object ; all others had now become secondary, 
in her esteem, to the one desire which absorbed all 
others in its strength and magnitude ; and could she but 
look on Howard de Clifford once more, she cared net in 
her heart what badge he might wear. These sentiments, 
however, were concealed in the unfathomed recesses of 
her own bosom. 

Henry Pierrepoint had become extremely jealous of 
the church since the affair of Lambeth. Julia was more 
averse than ever to leaving her home, and her brother's 
anxiety on her account forbade his indulging in a long 
absence ; so that he was much less in the gay world than 
otherwise he would have inclined. Since the commotion 
aroused by the disappearance of Swinderby and Blondel 
had subsided, no occurrence ^ had ruffled the domestic 
tranquillity of the Manor,- but Henry's buoyant spirits 
were often partially depressed as he thought on his sis- 
ter's clouded prospects. It was true, he was not well cal- 
culated to form a very correct estimate of the deep tide 
that flowed beneath the calm and quiet surface of her 
mind, but he had acuteness enough to mark, and affec- 
tion to appreciate, how she was ever ready to sacrifice 
her own convenience and inclination to his, and he ab- 
stained from bringing before her any subject he imagined 
might prove disagreeable. 

Julia was alone, musing over the times gone by, and, 
nearly lost in thought, was gazing on the sparkling wa- 
ters of an artificial fountain, as they fell over a stone « 
basin, escaping from their temporary confinement into 
the small pond beneath, when she was thrown into un- 
speakable embarrassment by a servant announcing the 
Countess de Clifford ; and scarcely could she believe the 
evidence of her eyes when a few moments afterwards she 
found herself receiving her unwonted visitor. 

^' I am sure I find myself an unexpected guest, and 
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jprobably an unwelcome one," was Lady de Clifford's first 
remark. 

Julia strove to recover her self-possession as she 
said, that although she had not anticipated the honor, 
she hegged her ladyship would not call it unwelcome. 

They were hbth changed since last they had seen each 
other ; Julia Pierrepoint was the pale rose-bud expand- 
ed into the flower ; her high arched brow and forehead 
indicated a vigorous and thoughtful mind ; the soft ex- 
pression of her eye, the gentleness that tempered it; 
the fair and almost colorless cheek, from which the flush 
of temporary excitement soon vanished, seemed a re- 
cord of suffering, and the general cast of her countenance 
bespoke patient resignation. These ideas passed rapid- 
ly through the mind of the Countess as she seated herself. 

" A mother's feelings," she said, ," have urged me to 
come hither ; if Sir Henry Piertepoint knows aught of 
the fate of my long lost«on, I think, as a gentleman, he 
will not refuse the information I seek ; and yet, I feel 
that an interview with him is more than I am able at this 
moment to bear." She paused a while, either unable to 
proceed, or sensible that she was trespassing on grotind 
too delicate to justify her doing so. She had sheltered 
her inquiry under Henry's name, but it was with his sis- 
ter she wished to converse ; and before Julia could mus- 
ter courage to speak, her visitor, unaccustomed to the 
painful feeling of hesitation, resumed saying, "You 
knew my son Howard ; he has dealt unkindly with me, 
and perhaps does not deserve my anxiety ; but wayward 
and undutifal as he has proved himself to be, I would 
fain learn if he still lives." 

Julia knew the accusations were unjust, but she recol- 
lected who it was that made them, and any attempt on 
her own part at vindication might seem unbecoming ; she 
therefore listened in silence, and Lady de Clifford con- 
tinued: " Although he has not chosen to afford me any 
information of his proceedings, I entertained the idea 
that he might not have thus treated others ; your brother 
was on terms of intimacy with him, and I think if you 
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know anything to relieve my mind yon will not refoae 
to tell me." , 

The eyes of her auditor filled with tears as she an- 
swered, "How glad I should be to have tidings to tell 
such as you desire, but I am entirely ignorant of any 
that would comfort you." 

"Say you so?", exclaimed the Countess; ".then my 
last hope, is gone — ^he has ceased to exist." She threw 
herself back in her chair overcome with emotion, and 
Julia, ever willing to soothe the unhappy, eagerly said, — 

" Oh ! no, there are many reasons to render his hold- 
ing communication with England difficult." 

" Youthful spirits and sanguine," observed the Countess, 
endeavoring to compose herself; "but day-dreams no 
longer consist with my years. Yet before I yield t» the 
sad conviction that my first-born son shall never look 
upon me again, tell me, young lady, when you did hear 
of him, how he was, and where." 

It was plain Lady de Clifford still entertained the 
idea that Julia Pierrepoint had some information to give ; 
and although she had little cause for friendly feelings 
towards her, sympathy was at once awakened by sorrows 
too deep to be concealed, even in the stern and haughty 
bosom whicH bled under their infliction. 

" I know nothing, indeed, of his fate, nor of his his- 
tory, since he left the shores of Britain," she said with 
melancholy emphasis. 

" I thought it had been otherwise,'' remarked her visi- 
tor; " but it seems I was mistaken, for 1 do not think 
you would deceive* me in this." 

" Truly, I would not," she responded ; " but your son 
may yet return, for time is fast parsing, and r-" 

" And what ?" inquired the Countess, seeing her hesi- 
tate. 

" He did say," she resumed, " that if he lived, five or 
six years must elapse before his return ; the last of that 
time has not yet expired." 

"Youthful visions again," said the Countess; "this 
country wears no appearance of being a fitting residence 
for him ; he created a political storm for himself most 
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nnnecessarily. Wiiy do I £nd myself hoping and wish- 
ing for a hopeless event ?. if he retains all the opinions he 
once held, he will scarce be a fit denieen of it, under any 
government. His views were very incompatible with his 
station; among the low-born and-^ illiterate there have 
been, and still are thpse— too numerous, alas ! who have 
embraced tli^ opinions of that dangerous heresiarch Wyc- 
liffe ] but a Lollard in his rank, is anomalous indeed." 

Julia thought this remark to(XperSonal towards herself 
to be quite courteous, but she Only said, with much gen- 
tleness, " Perhaps, madam, if you were to inquire for 
yourself you might be persuaded to think more favorably 
of Dr. Wycliffe's views ; I am satisfied, now that books 
are printed for us, they will do much to dissipate the 
prejudice that exists against such doctrines." 

" A likely consummation !" said Lady de Clifford, with 
the air of those resolved to believe the creed they profess 
through custom, without having once considered the real 
foundation on which it stands. " De Clifford would have 
made a different figure to-day, had he minded his hounds 
and hawks, and sought the society suitable to him, in- 
stead of poring over musty and forbidden tractations." 
Her feelings were easily excited on this subject, and 
she might soon have exceeded the bounds of propriety 
in her remarks, but the conviction ^ that it was best at 
present to restrain herself recalled her, and she added 
mournfully, " Except to holy church I have not until this 
day been half a mile distant from my own house for near- 
ly five years, and, after all, my journey hither has been 
fruitless enough." 

" But perhaps not altogether in vain, madam," pleaded 
Julia ; " and I hope you will see no cause to repent it." 

The Countess had not expected to meet with any thing 
in Pierrepoint Manor to touch her heart ; she had not 
reckoned on such a reception ; she had not calculated on 
the meek infittence of Julia's eyes, as they corroborated 
the words she spoke with the eloquence of truth ; and 
she could not remain unmoved. It was then with some- 
what of corresponding tenderness she said, " I have not 
oome in vain, as I have renewed my acquaintance with 
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one who I bolieve has sympathy for m^ sorrows. I wish 
— ^I wish you were not a gospeller ; *tis strange how you 
should have imbibed tenets so erroneous." 

^ Can the Scriptures of truth teach aught but truth ?" 
asked Julia ; " nay, they are given by Him whose word 
they are, to enlighten the darkest mind, and instruct the 
most ignorant." 

" You are in error, grievous error," said the Countess ; 
" know you not, how that false notion of heretical Wyc- 
liffe was controverted by a learned and pious divine, when 
he said that to give the Bible to the laity was casting 
pearls before swine ?" 

" He paid a poor compliment to our understandings," 
replied J ulia : '' but, dear madam, do but read it, and 
judge for yourself" 

" I know my duty better," said Lady de Clifford ; " and 
believe me, these fingers of yours would be better em- 
ployed in embroidering an altar cloth, than in turning 
over the leaves of a book fraught with danger, and teem- 
ing with doctrines quite beyond your comprehension. If 
England were once delivered from the dread effects of 
civil war, a strict examination into such matters will 
doubtless be renewed. The hands of our clergy have 
been, in a measure, tied up for some time by the state of 
the country, but depend upon it, their zeal will again 
kindle the fires that used to consume heresy." 

" There is One, overruling all events, who can make 
the wrath of man to praise Him," said Julia. 

In the emotion of her feelings the X)ountess had gone 
closer to Julia ; she now drew back, as if fearful the 
sudden impulse had carried her too^ far, when she remem- 
bered how deeply her companion was tinged with the. 
sin of heretical pravity. " These are new times," she 
said; "when noblemen, who should be studying Sir 
Launcelot, betake themselves to priest^s learning, and 
ladies undertake controversy; what would our fathers 
have said to such degeneracy ?" 

" It is very possible," pleaded Julia, " that you hear 
accusations of a persecuted people which they never 
merited ; I am aware that monstrous articles of belief 
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are attributed to Dr. 'Wycliffe which he never held, and 
truth, thus maligned, is glad to hide in corners when 
those who sit in high places seek to crush it, and mar 
the reputation of those who believe neither more nor less 
than ^hat the Bible teaches them." 

Lady de Clifford shook her head, " I have heard argu- 
ments like these before," she said ; ^' but I came not here 
to talk of divinity, it was another subject that prompted 
me, and although my hopes have been disappointed, my 
feelings lead me to recur to it ; I shall talk again to you 
of my son, of Howard de Clifford. I cannot but sorrow 
over his mysterious faie.; a mother's pride may make me 
partial, but when I looked on the families around, I did 
feel proud as I turned again to my own hearth, for among 
all the scions of our nobility, in many respects, I know 
none to compare to him." An unwonted tear trembled 
in the eye of the speaker, and Julia, quite overcome, 
leaned her head on her hand and wept. 

The Countess regarded her for a few moments in si- 
lence, then gently touching her shoulder, she said, " I 
did not mean to distress you, but these tears of yours 
have melted me more than I thought was possible. I 
have not been used to companion with spirits like yours, 
and I thought I could not have been thus moved. I 
thought the source of my own tears was dried up," and 
she wiped away the fast-gathering drops. 

Julia was sorry she had been so overcome, and felt 
confused, when looking up she saw Lady de Clifford's 
marked countenance fixed on her's, with that sort of ear- 
nest gaze that bespoke a very different kind of interest to 
that which she had evinced at her first entrance. 

<< Oh 1 I hope you will excuse me," she faltered ; '< a 
great many thoughts came over n^e at once, and overcame 
me, and I could not help it." 

"Excuse you," repeated the Countess; "I have no- 
thing to excuse, — ^but you have much," she added in an 
under tone ; then she said a little louder, ^' Were you 
ever told that I bore you malice ?" 

" Never indeed," answered Julia earnestly. 

" I thought such a thing might have reached your 
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ears," she observed ; <^ and I adverted to it to assure you, 
that if I did, I do so no longer ; and I entreat you so to 
believe." 

" It is easy to believe what I desire so much," said 
Julia ; ^ I would indeed grieve to be the cause of one 
painful thought to you." 

Lady de Clifford soon reverted to the subject nearest 
her heart, remarking, " You told me a little while since 
that my son spoke of a return in five or six years, — ^what 
do you imagine may have made him fix upon so distant 
a period ? It could not be his private affairs, because 
long before now he might have legally claimed that 
control I am sufficiently tired of possessing ; its zest is 
gone." 

Julia was silent, and the Countess appeared rather to 
be searching the depths of her own mind for a reply than 
expecting one from her auditor. She compressed her 
lips, and after a moment's pause, she said, as if settling 
the matter with herself, " I do fear I know the reason, — 
the son of Margaret of Anjou will by that time have 
arrived at man's estate. Let me tell you, that I foresee 
dark and stormy days before you." 

" I trust I shall meet them in a right spirit," was her 
response. 

« Child," resumed Lady de Clifford, « that slight form 
of yours does not seem made to brave tempests, whose 
wind is the wrath of men, whose rain is life's blood, and 
whose thunder is their newly invented instruments of 
destruction, vomiting fire and smoke. Some holy cloister 
Seems the fittest shelter for such as you." 

" Ah ! dear Lady de. Clifford," said Julia, " know you 
not that there is a more secure shelter than any earthly 
abode could furnish, provided for those who place their 
trust in Him, under whose control is every event 1 They 
have a shield and buckler that cannot fail I am not 
afraid, for I am sure if I find not protection there, it can 
only be because I seek it not." 

" Be it so," responded the Countess emphatically ; " I 
wish it may be so with you ; but I pray your eyes may 
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be opened to see the true faith : it is a pity a mind like 
yours should be perverted." 

" I am sure you speak to me in sincerity," replied her 
hearer, " and I, too, must bear my testimony for the truth 
I believe. I should indeed sin against light and experi- 
ence, could I, by any means, be induced to deny it. I 
have had some trials in life, which had been at times al- 
most overwhelming to a weak creature like me, but for 
the consolation I was enabled to draw from the words of 
eternal life. Had I continued a member of the church 
of Rome, the Bible had been to me a sealed book, and I 
should thereby have lost such a treasury as the world 
could never furnish. Dear lady, do not look upon me as 
a pagan ; I take my belief from the Scriptures alone, 
whose divine' origin those of your own creed do not 
deny, although they conceal them, and subvert their au- 
thority." 

" It is my thorough belief," observed the lady, "that 
every Lollard obeys, by infatuation, suggestions which 
issue from the fountain of darkness. I am not speaking 
as a reviler ; I speak in sorrow, because you have touched 
me as I expected not ; and I would I could think of yoa 
as a member of the true flock." 

The subject was entirely dropped ; yet the Countess 
lingered as if some spell rivetted her to the spot. When 
at length she took her leave, Julia offered to accompany 
her a short way. She would not, however, suffer her to 
go beyond the grounds, and assuring her she should meet 
a conveyance that awaited her at a short distance, they 
parted. 

Julia sauntered home slowly, thinking over the strange 
occurrence of the day, and unaware of being noticed, till 
a quick tread behind was speedily followed by the sound 
of Henry's voice. 

" How now, my thoughtful sbter," he said, " are you 
not sensible that the rain begins to drias^ile ? I think a 
smarter pace would be more suitable to the weather." 

"Does it rain?" she exclaimed, starting; "oh! she 
will get wet." 

" Who will get wet ?" asked her brother. 

21 
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^ The Coaniess de Clifford." 

" Why, Julia," he said, looking at her inquiringly, " I 
do not understand you." 

" No, I am sure not," she replied, taking his arm, " but 
I shall explain. Lady de Clifford has just left me, and I 
can scarcely belieye the eyidence of my senses that we 
met and parted, as we did." 

" And pray, how did you meet and part ?" inquired 
Sir Henry, as his countenance and gesture were marked 
by that peculiar air he assumed when pride had the 
mastery, and whieh his sister understood so well. " Her 
ladyship has condescended greatly in conferring so much 
of her presence on my house." 

" Henry," she said, " her visit was drawn forth by cir- 
cumstances that render her an object of sympathy. You 
may believe how much she endured before she came here 
to beg for tidings of her son." 

'< She may tkank herself for being placed in such a 
position." said Henry ; ^' and I think an inquiry on such 
a subject, at you, was most unwarrantable. Having 
failed, of course, in the object of her mission, I suppose 
she will suffer us to vegetate as we did before, without 
bestowing her gracious inquiries how." 

" I do not know,*' she responded ; " I did not think 
there was half as much softness in her composition as 
she manifested to-day." 

" Julia," said her brother affectionately, " you possess 
in a wonderful degree the art of melting hard substances ; 
but, I imagine, before you transform Lady de Clifford, 
you must study alchymy, put her into a crucible, and 
transmute the base metal into gold." 

" You will judge more kindly when I have told you 
all," she observed, as they stepped into the house ; '' I 
must claim your compassion, if not your affection, for the 
desolate." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" The distempered mind 
. Has lost that conoord of harmonious powera 
Which forms the soul of happiness, and all 
Is off the poise within.*' Thomson. . 

On returning home, Lady de Clifford found that the 
effort she had made was too great for her decayed 
strength and shattered nerves. The information she 
had obtained was of a very meagre and unsatisfactory 
nature, but it was sufficient to confirm her in her reso- 
lution of opposing any decided step on the subject of the 
earldom to the utmost possible limit. Her yisit had' 
another effect ; Julia Pierrepoint had laid a greater hold 
upon her heart than she was willing to own to herself. 
"Why should it be so now, when she viewed her before 
with indifference, which had ripened into dislike? Ah ! 
who is there that knows not the subduing effects of real 
grief? Those who have not experienced how words, 
even looks of sympathy, have penetrated the heart of 
the bereaved, may think the sudden transition of Lady 
de Clifford strange and unnatural ; but those who have 
been in the furnace of affliction, and learned the lessons 
there taught, will judge otherwise. 

Lady de Clifford wanted a comforter. She had met 
with one who, she was sure, sympathized, and that in no 
common manner, in her woe.. Slightly as she had 
touched the subject, and cautiously as Julia had re- 
sponded, the Countess carried away the impression, that 
whatever place her son might have held in her affections, 
his adverse fortunes had wrought in her no change. 
But Julia Pierrepoint was a confessed heretic; one 
whom a fiuthfol daughter of the Koman church must 
believe to be foredoomed; yet, even with this thorny 
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obstacle in tho way, Lady de Clififord had i^ strong 
desire to inyite her to the Castle, for die purpose of 
conversing with her more particularly. It might be, 
such a step should lead to a great change, might be the 
means of her recovery from heresy. She had failed in 
her devices for the conversion of her son, but Julia 
might not be proof against her arguments. These 
speculations occupied her mind for a few weeks. Poor 
Lady de Clifibrd ! with all her dignity, she was the 
slave of two masters ; she was ruled by her own pride, 
she bent submissively to the dominion of her exclusive 
creed. Her health, which for some time had been in a 
declining state, began to sink more rapidly, and the 
earliest of the winter storms so affected her, as to con- 
fine her, first to the chamber, and soon afte^ to her bed. 
She imagined herself to be dying, and under that im- 
pression, could no longer resist the wish to see Julia 
l^ierrepoint once more. A message was consequently 
conveyed, by her orders, to the Manor, to state that she 
was very ill, and doubtfal of recovery ; and begging that 
Julia would come to see her while yet in life. This was 
a request- not to be refused ; even her brother offered 
no objections; ahd fearing she might be too late, the 
tender-hearted and forgiving girl made no unnecessary 
delay. 

It was a long period since Julia had been within the 
gates of Clifford Castle ; the last time she had seen it, 
the bright tints of summer cast a softening shade over 
its harsher features ; the place now looked dreary enough 
on a day when early winter was contesting dominion with 
expiring autumn, and the last fragments of the faded 
garlands of a sweeter season were torn and scattered in 
the conflict. The rain and sleet, which had lately fallen 
in quantities, had increased the river to a great height, 
and the stream was rushing by with noise and impetu- 
osity, bearing on its turbid waters the foam raised by 
their contention with rock and tree in their rapid down- 
ward course. The appearance of neglect about the Cas- 
tle was evident enough, but not so striking to the eye as 
in summer. The rank weeds were now prostrated by the 
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frost, while the iyy, in its eyergreen mantle, glittered in 
every straggling sunbeam. 

The solitude and Millness that prevailed struck a chill 
into Julia's heart ; but she endeavored to shake it o£f, 
that it might not be observed by the penetrating eye of 
the Countess. She was evidently expected anxiously ; 
for on entering, -she was kept waiting only a few moments 
before she wap ushered by Lady de Clifford's tire-woman 
into the chamber of her mistress. 

The room was so darkened, that it was difficult, on 
first leaving the light of day, to see objects distinctly ; 
but on reaching her bedside, the invalid extended her 
hand to her visitor, saying, '^ It was kind to come so 
speedily ; I dare say my time now is short." 

" I trust not," said Julia earnestly ; " I hope you are 
not so very low." 

" Low, indeed, and beyond human power to help," she 
replied. 

'^ But human power is very limited, dear madam, and 
it is well, because it is so fallible; but power divine 
knows no limit." 

Lady de Clifford crossed herself, and looked to - the 
farther end of the apartment ; and Julia, following the 
direction, could now see as she became accustomed to the 
dim light, that the objects of her regards were a crucifix, 
and an image of the Virgin. 

Julia ventured to break the silence, by. inquiring how 
her ladyship had passed the night ? 

" My nights," she replied, " are patterns of my' days- 
restless and disturbed. I have outlived the time when 
any thing could charm existence ; — and yet, my feelings 
are not entirely dead, for I will confess that you have 
touched them deeply ; if it were not so, I should not 
have thus desired to see you. I cannot have long now 
to Ifve. I could not be in peace, without expressing my 
strong desire to see you turn and embrace once more 
those holy doctrines which you have been deluded to 
gainsay and renounce." 

" Dear Lady de Clifford," said Julia with emotion, " I 
hope you will believe that I am very sensible of the inte- 

21* 
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rest you manifest on my behalf. I wish I knew how to 
show you my sense of your kindness." 

The Countess started partially from her pillow, and 
gazing in Julia's face, said, in a voice strong enough to 
prove that her illness was not at the dangerous height 
she herself imagined, ^^ Do I understand aright, that your 
words convey a willingness to renounce the creed of 
WyclifFe ?» 

" I believe you have spoken to me the language of your 
heart," said Julia with quiet firmness ; '^ and I should ill 
repay you by disguising mine. Were I to act the part 
of a hypocrite, I should justly deserve your scorn, and 
until I am taught to see my error, I cannot renounce my 
belief. When you are better able to converse, perhaps 
you will talk to me at large on this important subject, 
and if I am convinced, I shall yield my opinions ; other- 
wise, I am sure you would not lay a yoke on my con- 
science, whatever those may do, who act from interested 
motives." 

" You seem to talk reasonably enough," said the Coun- 
tess ; " but you deceive yourself with mere sophistry. I 
cannot speak much at present, however, upon so weighty 
a matter." 

" And yet," said Julia timidly, " the subject is too im- 
portant to be put away in any case, for only one of us 
can be in the right. I would not displease you, but 
truth is paramount, and I think that if the serious in- 
quiry between us of the soundness of our respective 
creeds be carried on in a spirit of love, it would not be 
an unfit exercise, even now." 

-' See you yonder hallowed shrine ?" asked Lady de 
Clifford. 

" I see an image of the Virgin Mary," answered Julia. 

"Will you kneel there," resumed the Countess, "and 
say an Ave-Maria, to propitiate her to enlighten your 
mind ? You cannot surely imagine that she has no in- 
fluence with her Son." 

Julia's face colored, as she said in a low but decided 
voice, " I cannot do what you desire, because I consider 
it idolatry. I have mentally asked light, even now, from 
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the only Power that can bestow it ; and 1 believe my 
prayer will be granted. You will not deny, Lady de 
Clifford, that I ean expect nothing but obloquy to at- 
tach to my profession ; and when you reflect on the haz- 
ard I must run by continuing to avow my &ith in what 
is called Wycliffe's learning, you will not at least accuse 
me of insincerity." 

" The Jews were sincere enough when they rejected 
the Saviour of sinners," said the Countess. 

*• Most true," responded Julia ; " but they were given 
over to a reprobate mind, because they forsook the Foun- 
tain of living waters ; they wanted temporal aggrandize- 
ment ; they trusted to vain unauthenticated traditions ; 
the Scriptures they warped or neglected, and when that 
is the case, no church or individual can be in a condition 
to arrive at the truth ; they travel backward, how can 
they reach the light which shines before ?" 

" And do you think yourself qualified to investigate 
the Scriptures with your own unaided judgment?" in- 
quired the lady. 

" No, certainly," she answered ; "but I know that if 
it was not good for every creature to know the Scrip- 
tures, He who dictated them would have given warning 
on the subject, but on the contrary. He exhorts to search 
them. I am very thankful when I can obtain assistance 
to help my poor weak endeavors to understand the Bi- 
ble — ^the oracles of divine truth; but I believe the only 
effectual teaching and enlightening comes frOm above, 
and will be denied to none who ' ask in faith, nothing 
wavering.*" 

^ It is a strange fact," observed Lady de Clifford, ^ that 
you have all the faculty of putting your case in a strong 
light ; I fear this power comes i^om an evil source. I 
find myself unable, alas ! to proceed in the discussion of 
this subject at present, it brings with it recollections too 
much for my strength to bear, and I must defer it to 
another time." 

With the changeableness that was characteristic of her 
disease, she now wished she had not entered upon the 
subject at all. Julia thought of Felix and his oonve- 
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nient opportunity ; bat she did not like to urge the mftt- 
ter farther. Some years previous, the Countess would 
have been offended at the plainness of her visitor's re- 
marks, made as they were in the gentlest accents ; but 
her spirit was much subdued, and the painful subject of 
discussion had associations that affected her in no com- 
mon manner. 

After having sat by her for some time, Julia plainly 
saw that Lady de Cl^ord was not in reality so ill as she 
believed herself to.be ; and that she required some oue 
to soothe and arouse her from the hypochondriac state 
into which she seemed to be falling. She would gladly 
have been instrumental in so charitable a work ; but it 
was a proposal she could not make, l^he idea, however, 
in another form, was, it seemed, passing through the 
mind of the patient also ; for after a long pause, she 
said — ^^ One object on which my beart leaned has been 
doomed to cause me more pain than pleasure ; my eyes 
have been deprived of that whereon they loved to 
gaze : this has occasioned a blank in life that wants 
to be filled up. Once, I little imagined it possible to 
feel as at this moment, wheit I confess that I look to 
you as this object ; there is but one objection now to 
your becoming the adopted' child of my affections — the 
tendril to be entwined around this blighted tree, and 
even as it is, I am drawn by a kind of irresistible im- 
pulse that bids me ask if you think you could immure 
yourself here, now and then, to dwell with one so forlorn 
as I?" 

" There are few things in life that could give me so 
much pleasure as your friendship," said Julia ; " and if I 
can in any way serve you, or lighten your affliction, it 
will be to myself a source of satisfaction greater than I 
can express." 

" If I survive this illness, then," resumed the Coun- 
tess, " I shall put you to the test.'* 

Julia prolonged her stay till she thought the invalid 
somewhat revived ; and when she sent her inquiries to 
the Castle on the following day, she learned that she was 
better. 
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On hearing of his mother's serious indisposition, 
Aymer hastened home. In the course of some weeks, 
it became evident that Lady de Clifford's illness was 
chiefly an affection of the mind. Her spirits were de- 
pressed, and her health consequently suffered. Frequent 
messages were sent from the Manor, and once or twice 
Julia had called, but she did not wish to meet Aymer ; 
and her brother was particularly averse to her doing any 
thing that might be construed into a desire for farther 
intimacy. Young De Clifford at length perceived that 
there was nothing dangerous in his mother's case, and 
once more returned to the metropolis. 

Many symptoms were abroad that foretold there would, 
ere long, be need for friends to the cause he had es- 
poused ; and Sir Henry Pierrepoint considered it neces- 
sary for him to appear at court. Julia would not be 
persuaded to go to London, and her brother did not feel 
quite easy in leaving her. It was about this time that a 
letter arrived from Lady de Clifford inviting Juliat to 
make out her promised visit to her, and it was arranged 
that she should go to the Castle when he set out for 
London. The Countess had expressed a wisli to see Sir 
Henry, and, with some persuasion, he consented, but not 
very willingly, to conduct his Bister there himself He 
agreed to her visit the more readily, because he should 
be better satisfied to know of her being even there than 
alone during his absence, which he intended at that time 
to be a very short one. 

Among other changes that had taken place in the 
household at Clifford Castle, the most important was the 
removal of the ecclesiastical retainers. All these officials 
had been dismissed, and Father Francis now merely ex- 
ercised there his duty of confessor.. The maintaining 
of such an establishment as the service of the chapel re- 
quired, was an expense which the Countess now believed 
it were more meritorious to bestow 4n alms on the beg- 
ging friars ; and her own piety could not be ques- 
tioned, when she was willing, in all weathers, to travel 
to some distance for the performance of her .devotions 
elsewhere. 
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A stranger gaest was now very unusual at the Castle, 
and some uneasy feelings were aroused by Julia's ap- 
pearance in that quality. Father Francis ventured to 
throw out hints of his disapproval of this new and un- 
seemly intimacy, in Lady de Clifford's hearing ; and 
feeling his way cautiously, he brought out as much as ho 
knew of the Lambeth story. Lady de Clifford was not 
in the humor of being led, but condescended to explain 
that her earnest desire for Julia's conversion constrained 
her to use the means. He called to mind the frown with 
which his patroness had met his proposed investigation 
of her son's belief, in former days ; and saw it was best 
not to say too much. 

Lady de Clifford's own mind was too much harassed 
with the subject the confessor was disposed to press, to 
leave her entirely at ease in her intercourse with Julia, 
and she was fretted by having it urged upon her by an- 
other. When together, the winning manners of her 
young friend put the bugbear at a distance ; but the ex- 
istence of it could not fail to be a check upon that real 
cordiality that springs from unsuspicious and unmingled 
friendship ; yet, notwithstanding these hindrances, it was 
evident that the Countess made an effort to render her 
house agi^eeable to her guest. 

The first buds of spring were beginning to put forth 
their verdure, and Julia was grieved to see the Countess 
a self-condemned prisoner. She tried to persuade her 
of the necessity of fresh air to her health and comfort. 
She was at length prevailed upon, one fine sunshiny 
morning, to accompany her guest beyond the precincts 
of the Castle, to inhale the invigorating air that was con- 
veying life, and renovating the dreary face of creation. 
Together with the flowers of spring came the unsightly 
weeds ; and now, indeed, the Castle and its vicinity be- 
tokened their neglect. 

As Lady de Clifford came out, she seemed peculiarly 
struck by this. The wallflower was blooming on the 
walls in greater profusion than appeared seemly in an 
inhabited place ; and the rank grass peeped through the 
crevices of the paved court. 
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" This is not the kind of aspect that used to chiwactev- 
ize mj house," she observed ; '^ but it must be remedied. 
I rather like the wallflower, it looks on these hoary walla 
like youth shedding its sweets on the hard features of old 
age ; but there is too much of it flaunting here — and 
the grass— <-ah ! these matters ought not to be so : but 
many a fair domain lies thus neglected, though mine has 
but of late years been added to the number^ Now you 
have induced me to come out, we shall take a look at the 
garden ; it was once my boast, but I haye not seen it 
these four years." 

The spacious garden had become a complete wilder- 
ness ; the old man who had been gardener there for 
many a long year, had lost all heart to trim or adorn 
it, for no eye loved to look upon it. ^ He no longer 
saw the Earl pacing up and down his favorite wuk^ 
which old GUbert used ahrays to keep with the greatest 
care ; it was now, like the rest, neglected, for he missed 
the smile and kindly salutation of his master as he 
passed by. 

When the Countess entered, leaning on the arm of her 
youthful companion, the old man was dressing a plot 
where he reared some vegetables,' he absolutely threw 
down his spade and stood still, gazing in astonishment ; 
but the Countess was not in the habit of being very ac- 
cessible to her domestics, and he made no advance be- 
yond a profound bow, which she acknowledged by a very 
slight inclination of the head. She opened not her lij>8, 
but looked around her with the melancholy expression 
that made her seem the very genius of the wilderness in 
which she moved. The old man wondered^ and won- 
dered again, as he looked after them, and Julia observed 
him lift up both his hands, shake his head, and then 
meohanicsdly resume his labors. Lady de Clifford did 
not choose to make any farther remark about the detK)- 
late condition of her grounds ; and after taking a sin- 
gle turn round the garden, they returned to the Castle in 

silence. j . i. 

The same evening a small basket was placed in the 
room which Jultfk occupied, containing a present of early 
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violets from old Gilbert, who was anxious to prove tc the 
stranger that he still had some sweets under his care. 
She rose early the following morning, and found her 
way to the garden alone* Long before she came there 
the old man was at his labors, with half a dozen assis- 
tants. New vigor seemed infused into him, and assured 
by Julia's smile, and her acknowledgments of his violets, 
he poured out a list of apologies for the slovenly con- 
dition of his territory. 

^ Madam," he said, " my own heart is broken ; nothing 
seemed to thrive with me. I think the flowers and .the 
trees look as if they were mourning for their lost master. 

They said ," Gilbert checked himself in the remark 

he was about to make, but Julia guessed the nature of 
it, for she observed him cross himself, and he added^ 
^ He was a good and kind master, and I loved him well. 
Somehow things were not all — ^altogether right ; but it is 
not for the like of mc to talk ; I wish he was back any- 
how, things have never gone right here since he disap- 
peared. That was hie favorite walk, madam, — there, 
just at the far end of this one, on the crossing. He used 
to walk there, and read, and think, and read and walk 
again. I'm just a going to clean it ; I couldn't think of 
touching the others, till that is first in order." 

Gilbert had no idea that his auditer felt any particular 
interest in the subject on which he was talking, but he 
was delighted to have a patient listener. She made no 
response to his favorite theme, but encouraged him to 
proceed with his labors, assuring him that with enough 
of hands, and the favoring season, he should soon see 
his garden in beauty again. Lady de Clifford was so 
shocked at the unsightly appearance of poor Gilbert's 
charge that she was unwilling to return to the garden, 
but at the end of another week she consented to take a 
walk in it once more, and was not a little surprised at 
the speedy change which had taken place. All things 
seemed to smile under the influence of her young friend, 
and Julia's soothing and gentle attentions so won upon 
her, that there were moments when she could almost 
have forgotten the mighty difference that divided them. 
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Whatever might be the source of Julia Pierrepoint^s 

Eeace of mind, Lady de Clifford could not but observe 
ow different had been the effect wrought upon her by 
trial, to that which she herself experienced. It was true, 
there was a wide difference between the feelings common 
to youth and age, but this could not account for the 
quiet placidity, which was not like the product of animal 
spirits, but of abiding principle. Her's was a meek and 
quiet spirit, entering into the joys and sorrows of those 
whose comfort she could in any way promote, but ever 
drawn most into the congenial atmosphere of the house 
of mourning, with which she always claimed kindred in 
feeling. Grace could have wrought all this in a ruder 
nature than hers, but Lady de Clifford did not see the 
source of those fruits she could not but allow to be 
estimable. 

Sir Henry Pierrepoint was expected, and on his return 
home his sister's visit at Clifford Castle was to terminate. 
The last evening of her stay had arrived ; her hostess was 
in an unusually soft mood ; and taking her into a room 
now seldom frequented, she pulled out a drawer of an 
old cabine<i, and taking from it the fragment of unfinished 
music thrown there by the Earl, on the memorable day 
when she had announced to him her intention of enter- 
taining King Edward, she presented it to Julia, saying, 
^' I think this little scrap was originally intended for 
you, although I was not to be its donor ; take it now, 
and believe that I have, from time to time, opened my 
heart to you more than I ever thought to do to mortal ; 
will you forget my sternness, dear girl, and remember 
my desolation '/ There is a subject I have felt I had no 
right to intrude on your sensitive and delicate feelings : 
we are about to part, and may never meet again ; there- 
fore you will forgive my plainness when I ask you not 
to be deceiving yourself. I have looked with aching 
eyes on the real state of matters until I have arrived at 
the painful conviction, that De Clifford shall never re- 
turn again. I wish to impress this on you, because I 
believe it is truth ; it cannot be, but in some way we 

22 
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ehoold before now have heard of him, if in the land of 
the living, therefore I belieye he is no more ; and I wish 
vdnr lot had been a brighter one than I can hope to see 
it I expect no replj, and here I desire to close thia 
subject for ever." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



" Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance and horse to horse ? 
Long years of hayoc urge their destined course, 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way.*' 

Grat» 

Lady de Clifford was well aware of the deep offence 
taken by the Earl of Warwick ; she knew that out of 
the open rupture, now daily expected, events might arise 
favorable to her son's restoration to his country ; but, in 
the persuasion that he could no longer benefit by any 
earthly changes, she now felt little interest in the move- 
nients of her restless and ambitious relative. Very soon 
after Julia had left her, Aymer again hastened home to 
announce to his mother that the crisis had arrived, and 
that sentence of banishment was issued, not only against 
the Earl of Warwick, but also the Duke of Clarence, who 
was considered deeply implicated with him in all his 
plots and treasonable acts. 

It was only surprising how false appearances of con- 
cord had been so long maintained. The finger of sus- 
picion had often pointed at Warwick, while he continued 
to be the recipient of important distinctions, and the indi- 
vidual selected to quell rebellion. But feelings of mu- 
tual distrust remained. The Earl was in reality a cipher 
in the councils of the state, and every office of trust con- 
ferred upon him, bore the mortifying mark of a desire 
to keep him at a distance from the court He was too 
keen-sighted not to suspect such a design, and too con- 
scious of his own dignity not to resent it. He had 
played the part of a looker on, where he felt that he had 
the best right to be a leader, as long as his haughty spirit 
oould brook. He had weakened the family influence of 
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the King by uniting his daughter to the Duke of Clar- 
ence, who, dissatisfied with the treatment he met with 
in the court of his brother, made common cause with 
his fatherrin-law. Harassed by commotions, and at a 
loss who to trust, Edward could.no longer wear the mask 
he had assumed ; and the Earl of Warwick, together 
with the Duke of Clarence, were accordingly declared 
traitors. They retired to Calais, which had been long 
governed by the Earl, and where he had many friends. 
On approaehing the place they were dismayed to see the 
cadnon pointed at them, and at being refused admittance 
by the captain who commanded the garrison, and who 
had been believed to be entirely devoted to the Earl of 
Warwick's interest. He was now recognized as an adhe- 
rent of King Edward, and caressed accordingly. Philip 
de Comines says, that he swore, with his hand placed 
within his, at the Staple Inn at Calais, to be faithful and 
true to King Edward, and to serve him against all men. 
But although Yaucler made so great a show of hostility 
against his former master, he covertly aided his cause. He 
contrived to convey a secret message to the Earl, informing 
him that many of the inhabitants of Calais were unfavor- 
able to him, and that a landing there would be very dis- 
advantageous. He, therefore, advised him to proceed to 
the French dominions, which he did, and found Lewis 
quite willing to promote his views, for while the Earl 
and his son-in-law fled from the threatened storm, it was 
far from their intention to remain inactive. The re- 
nowned ^^ King-maker" confidently expected to shake, 
rather to overturn the throne, by his own powerful in- 
terest, independent of the house of Lancaster. Indeed, 
an union of the fortunes of Henry the Sixth, and his 
imperious Queen, to those of Warwick, seemed a most 
improbable occurrence ; many causes of deep-rooted 
enmity subsisting between them. The Earl was the 
cause of Henry's deposition, while the father of the Earl 
had fallen a victim to the Queen's revenge. The Earl 
of Warwick was well aware that his standard would 
attract a multitude of followers, for he was, at that time, 
the most popular nobleman in England. We are told 
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that his character for integrity made him universallj 
trusted, his gallantry made him the idol of the soldiery, 
and his magnificent hospitality attached to his person a 
band of retaiiiers numerous enough of themselves to 
form a large army. Hume considers him to have been 
the last of those barons who formerly overawed the crown, 
and rendered the people incapable of any regular system 
of civil government. He states that thirty thousand per- 
sons are said to have daily lived at his board, in the 
different manors and castles he possessed in England.* 
It was in the year 1470 that the wrath of Edward the 
FourA, so long smouldering, thus openly burst forth. 

Lewis the Eleventh wished to see the Lancastrian 
family again swaying the English sceptre, and to this 
practised and crafty politician, a coalition between Mar* 
garet of Anjou and her late implacable enemy, did not 
seem at all impossible. Under this impression he hesi- 
tated not to attempt the healing of this radically incura- 
ble breach. The Queen was invited to the French court 
from her castle in Verdun, where she had lived since 
her exile, in a style quite beneath her dignity : thither 
also the Earl of Warwick repaired to meet her. 

This junction was perhaps one of the most extraordi- 

* TJie Earl of Warwick. — " This nobleman, commonly known 
from the subsequent events by the appellation of the Kingmaker, 
had distinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, — by the 
hospitality of his table, — ^by the magnificence, and still more by 
the generosity of his expense, — ^and by the spirited and bold man- 
ner which attended him in all his actions. The undesigning 
frankness and openness of his character, rendered his conquest 
over men's affections the more tertain and infallible. His pre;;- 
ents were regarded as sure testimonies of esteem and friendship, 
and his professions as the overflowing of his genuine sentiments. 
No less than thirty thousand persons are said to have daily lived 
at his board in the different manors and castles which he pos- 
sessed in England : the military men, allured by his munificence 
and hospitality, as well as by his braf ery, were zealously attached 
to his interests : the people, in general bore him an unlimited af- 
fection ; his numerous retainers were more devoted to his will 
than to the prince or the law ; and he was the greatest, as well as 
the last of those mighty barons who formerly overawed the 
Crown, and rendered the people incapable of any regular system 
of civil government.-' — Hume's History of England, yol. ill. p. 183. 

22* 
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nary on historical record. It would be absnjrd to sap- 
pose that either of the high contracting parties was de- 
ceived in the motives that mutually actuated them; 
while, with the artificial politesse that stands in the place 
of manners, which are the result of better and nobler 
sentiments, they met to discuss the preliminaries of that 
engagement, which was to hurry into eternity many 
thousands more of Euglishmen, who, at heart, did not 
prize the red rose much above the white, nor the white 
above the red. Yet numerous partisans were found to 
wear those respective badges, and to die in the defence 
of their plaims to pre-eminence ; proving that men may 
be enlisted in a cause, and may maintain it heartily, 
without understanding or appreciating the principles 
that guide their leaders. But to engage their energies 
some color must be given to the cause that shall touch 
their feelings ; it is made to appear for their country's 
good, or their own private advantage ; it is to secure 
their liberty, or to obtain it ; it is to defend their religion, 
or to avenge their insulted honor. If the abstract rea- 
sons, that . first induce the heads of parties to urge for- 
ward a contest, were those alone propounded to the mul- 
titude, it may be reasonably concluded that partisans 
would be less numerous and less devoted ; but while the 
passions which generally lead the mind are appealed to, 
and each man believes he is struggling for an important 
result, however chimerical, there will not be much diffi- 
culty in arraying an army for civil contest. 

When the Queen met the Earl ef Warwick, she strove 
to school herself into calmness, yet hardly could the 
dreams of ambition she began to cherish anew, bring her 
to assume the least expression of cordiality to the foe and 
dethroner of her husband. The proud Earl, on his part, 
was seen to mingle the deportment of the courtier, with 
the stern brow of the warrior, as he made a low bow to 
the imperious princess, and waited her first remark in a 
silence, which covered his unwillingness to open the con- 
ference with an appearance of respect. 

The first observation of the Queen was not of a con- 
ciliatory nature. " My lord of Warwick has, then, dis- 
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ooyered that his idol possesses fully the ordinary share 
of human frailty," she Said. But the contracted brow 
of the Earl caught the eye of the wily Lewis, and whis- 
pering a word of caution in the royal ear, he left them to 
make the most of each other. 

" I am here, Princess," said the Earl, " at the request 
of King Lewis ; and I hope you will bear in mind that I 
come to offer aid, not to seek it. If you would see your 
royal husband again on the throne of England, now is 
your time." 

" The Yorkists have proved themselves to be what we 
ever believed them," said Margaret ; " and you, my lord, 
have at length discovered, that the boy you did so wor- 
ship has become an ungrateful and treacherous man." 

*' I never worshipped human clay," responded the Earl, 
rather abruptly. 

" If you did not," resumed the Queen, " you expected 
him to worship you, — and he has chosen a softer idol." 

*' PrincesSj" said the Earl with evident symptoms of 
impatience, ^' I told you my errand here ; it was not to 
bandy reproaches, nor to submit to investigations, but to 
ask whether you are prepared to unite with me In an 
effort to recover your lost dignity. If you will sink all 
other considerations in this, bright prospects are still be- 
fore your son ; if not, King Henry must continue to 
languish in prison, you yourself return to your late ob- 
scurity, and Prince Edward's name shall descend to pos- 
terity as some dependent retainer in the state or army 
of a continental power ; all these circumstances cannot 
becloud the star of Warwick." 

Queen Margaret's haughty spirit could ill brook such 
a mode of address ; but it had the effect of somewhat 
subduing the high tone she had assumed. Now or never 
was the time to recover the eminence from which she had 
fallen ; and before her stood the only man capable of 
bringing about such a revolution. As these considera- 
' tions passed in review before her, it was with a more 
suitable voice and manner she resumed the conversation, 
by inquiring by what means the Earl designed to put his 
bold project in execution. 
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^ King Henry has still friends in England/' answered 
the Earl, " and so have I. When the enterprise has onoe 
been set on foot, my army will rapidly accumulate : the 
King of France will, at the least, connive ; and when my 
banner is wooed by the English breeze, and ^ a JiiVarwick* 
is shouted in the camp, the waverers will soon decide. 
But there are conditions to be ratified first between us, 
without which I stir not a step in coDJunction with your 
cause." 

" What may these conditions be ?" inquired the Queen. 

^ That the kingdom, once in our hands," answered the 
Earl laconically, '* shall, during the lifetime of King 
Henry, and the minority of his son, be governed by such 
counsellors as shall be judged most eligible for the impor- 
tant trust." 

Himself, no doubt, the chief ! was the Queen's conclu- 
sion ; but she said nothing, and the Earl continued, 
'^ That your grace will come under the most solemn obli- 
gation, never at any future period, to interfere with the 
proceedings of the government thus instituted." 

" And so, I am to condemn myself to sit and sew tapes- 
try, or turn the spindle, and be queen of England but 
in name," said the indignant Princess. 

But the Earl of Warwick was impenetrable on this 
point, and coldly remarked, ^ There remain additional 
articles to be annexed ; but until your highness signify 
your agreement to those alreieydy specified, it is useless to 
mention more." 

After a few moments' reflection, the Queen said, <^ Pro- 
ceed, my lord." 

^^ Has your grace made up your mind to the first arti- 
cles ?" inquired the Earl. 

" I have," she answered ; "let he hear the rest." 

"That my younger daughter Anne," he resumed, 
" be married to Prince Edward immediately ; and that, 
failing of his highness, and his descendants, the Duke of 
Clarence succeeds to the throne of England." 

"The brother of Edward of York!" said Margaret, 
with manifest repugnance. 
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" And the son-in-law of Neville of Warwick," added 
fche Earl. 

This last, the Queen perceived to be an unanswerable 
argument at this juncture^ and she merely said, << And 
does he fully concur in our project ?" 

" Heartily," replied the Earl, " he has no other will 
than mine in this case." 

^^ Nevertheless, I shall not greatly wonder if you be 
deceived, my lord," she said bitterly ; " but whoever may 
be on our side, justice, at least, is." 

There was no indecision in Margaret's character, and 
the proposition she had now to put to her own mind was 
simple in its nature, although mighty in its results. To 
regain a kingdom was no trivial object ; that object might 
be attained by the concurrence of .the Earl of Warwick. 
The conditions he demanded were hard and disagreeable, 
and she secretly resolved on evading some of them, if it 
were possible. She was resolved to strain every nerve to 
recover England, and she lulled her conscience into the 
belief that there was too much of bare necessity in the 
articles of her agreement to render them binding. How 
to extricate herself from this dilemma was for future con- 
sideration ; prompt action was her present duty. She 
was averse from prolonging the conference a moment 
beyond the time necessary for the arrangement of pre- 
liminary conditions, and in this feeling the Earl was quite 
at one with her, while they both felt also, that when they 
should again meet, th'* presence of a third party would 
be desirable. 

Smothering her private feelings as best she could, the 
energetic Margaret wound up the interview by saying, 

" Come weal, come woe, I bind myself to the enter- 
prise, and this evening, my lord, you shall confer with the 
Prince of Wales, of whom Englishmen may well be 
proud." 

King Lewis was too practised an adept in dissimula- 
tion to have any doubt upon his mind of the real nature 
of the feelings by which his kinswoman and the politic 
Englishman were guided, but he was satisfied to learn 
that each had, ostensibly at least, agreed to sink their 
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personal differences, for the promotion of the one great 
end which was to.be urged forward by the respective 
parties. 

The most important point in the contract was one to 
which the Queen felt particularly repugnant, the marriage 
of her son with the Earl of Warwick's daughter ; but 
this was what no ingenuity could avoid, for he would take 
no active measures till all the arrangements concerning 
this alliance were concluded. Margaret delayed it as 
long as she could, but at length, being obliged to yield, 
the union of the Prince with Lady Anne Neville, which 
the disastrous field of Tewkesbury was destined to ren- 
der so short-lived, was celebrated, and the extraordinary^ 
^ king-maker" thus became equally allied to the opposing 
houses of York and Lancaster. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" While the wounds of wo are healing, 
While the heart is all resigned ; 
'Tis the solemn feast of feeling. 

'Tis the sabbath of the mina." — Montgomery. 

" I saw her in the mom of life, the summer of her years, 
Ere time had stole a charm away, or dinim'd her cheek with tears ; 
I saw her once again, and still her fbrm was young and fair, 
But blight was with her beauty blent, its silent trace was there." 

Malcolm. 

The current report of an attempt to be made by the 
Lancastrians for the recovery of the throne, under the 
auspices of the Earl of Warwick, seemed so improbable, 
that many disbelieved it ; others, following the leading 
disposition of the court, made light of the matter ; and 
gallants loudly bragged that they wished for nothing so 
much, for the sake of the sport of crushing it. King 
Edward had marched into the country to quell an insur- 
rection, but the occasion was not considered of sufficient 
importance to make any extensive military preparations, 
and there was no general call on his adherents. 

Sir Henry Pierrepoint was at home. A stormy day 
having prevented him from leaving the house, he had fuU 
leisure for ruminating on these, and other subjects, and 
among them it came to his recollection that this was the 
sixth anniversary of the royal fete at Clifford Castle. 

He had, long since, given up urging his sister to mingle 
in society that seemed so distasteful, but he had not been 
able to reconcile himself to the thought of her spending 
the remainder of her life in the sedusion that was be- 
coming more and more congenial to her. The shadows 
of an autumn twilight, and the gusts of wind that whistled 
mournfully through the long passages, did not conspire 
to raise his spirits ; he thought Julia was unusually sad, 
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as he sat opposite to her, and he was at no loss to gness 
the cause. 

" She might as well be in the cloisters of a nunnery, 
only I can look at her here," he muttered in a half audi- 
ble Toice, as he rose and walked across the room. He 
leaned on the back of his sister's chair, and began twist- 
ing one of her long ringlets about his fingers, scarcely 
thinking what he did, till she looked up, when he started 
back, saying, " No, they would cut these off in a nunnery." 

" So that is the conclusion of a soliloquy, Henry," she 
said with a faint smile. 

" Only some nonsense I was thinking of," he replied, 
as he seated himself again ; '^ I am a thoughtless, impa- 
tient fellow ; I &ncy no one but yourself would put up 
with me." 

" I hope, dear Henry, you are mistaken," observed his 
sister ; ^^ I dare say you may one day meet with some one 
bold enough to make the trial. But why do you accuse 
yourself so bitterly this evening?* 

^ I am out of sorts," he answered ; ^' I think I have' 
done wrong in tarrying at home, for every day brings 
tidings of fresh tumult, and although I do not at all fear 
the result of such insane proceedings on the part of the 
discontented, I cannot longer forbear offering my ser- 
vices to the King ; and then, Julia, you must be left here 
alone." 

^ Your kind concern about me is no great proof of the 
thoughtlessness you spoke of, my dear brother," she ob- 
served. 

" Indeed, Julia," he resumed, " I do not know when 
my mind was so burdened ,* and I believe I must tell 
you of another subject that is much in my thoughts. I 
wish there was any possible way of learning something of 
poor De Clifford." 

Julifi was greatly affected at the tender solicitude on 
her account thus indicated. As soon as she could com- 
mand herself so as to articulate distinctly, she said, 
" Dear Henry, I appreciate your kindness deeply ; but 
it is my belief that all inquiry on the subject to which 
you have Alluded must be in vain ; and however onde- 
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sirable in human eyes, I trust it has )>een mj endeayor 
ta bow submissiyelj, assured that the lot appointed for 
him, and for me, is right, and good." 

'^ The composure I see you maintain under real trials,-' 
observed her brother, ^^ is a striking contrast to the fret- 
fulness exhibited by myself and others under petty annoy- 
ances." 

The color mantled oii Julia's cheek, as she said, 
<^ Those who deal honestly with themselves know the 
plague of their own hearts; had I not possessed one 
which clung too tenaciously to earth, I had not required 
so many hard lessons. If I have been in any degree en- 
abled to attain to some composure of spirit, the merit is 
not mine ; many a struggle has -been, made by self-^U, 
and a sinful heart." 

^' I wonder to hear you talk so much of a sinful heart," 
said Henry ; '' I do not think there is half as much evil 
in you as in many that pass for mighty good Christians, 
and I dare say are so. I am willing to give you a- better 
character than you give yourself" 

<' Because you do not know me as well," she rejoined. 
^^ I have long since been taught the reason, brought to 
own the justice of the dispensation wherewith I have 
been visited ; my judgment has acknowledged the recti- 
tude of the procedure, but my rebellious will has often 
refused to bend beneath the chastening stroke, and thus, 
Henry^ I have learned that deep corruption dwells with- 
in ; a lesson I should not have been likely to gain in a 
course such as I might have chosen for myself, had I 
been permitted. If the felicity of this world had beei^ 
good for me, I am sure it would not be denied." 

'^I could understand," he remarked with unwonted 
gravity, ^' how persons may be soothed by the kindness 
and sympathy of friends even into forget&lness of their 
sorrows ; but this you cannot have ; yours are of a nature 
to shrink from common observation, and cannot receive 
@uch an alleviation. Still, you might have some enjoy- 
ment in suitable friends, but your views and habits de- 
prive you of this satisfaotion ; those of your own age 
treat yoi^ rather with the respect due to riper years ths^n 
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wiib the frank familiarity of youth ; and I, who know 
tiM reaacm of all this, am but a poor substitute (or them, 
while my inconsiderateness must often subtract from the 
value of my real sympa^y." 

** You have drawn the picture of a very pelican in the 
wildetness, my dear brother," she said^ '^ and yet I own 
the portraiture is true enough. I am fully persuaded 
that the peculiar trial fitted to each Christian's constitu- 
tion of mind is measured out with unerring precision, 
and suited, with an exactness that belongs to infinite 
Wisdom alone. I believe the most difficult to bear are 
those that shun the knowledge of those with whom we 
as^ciate ; that harrow the feelings, and yet seek to be 
hidden. ~ But they have their advantage ; they drive the 
sufferer from perishing comforters to the Friend of sin- 
ners. From Him we need hide nothing, nor can we do 
80 ; and the distressed, who have the privilege of pouring 
their complaints into his willing ear, well know the sweet- 
n^s and the benefit of such a confidence, and must at 
length be brought to acknowledge that no way can be 
too thorny, if it leads to the Fountain of living waters." 

Hepry did not very well tiaderstand the point of his 
sister's remarks ; but he felt assured, whatever others 
mi^ht think of it, that her devotion was of a high and 
blissful character. He said nothing ; and she, recurring 
to his former observations, added, ^^ I did hope the last 
blood to be shed in this unhappy quarrel was already 
spilt, and I still hope the peace of the kingdom will not 
suffer any serious interruption at this time." 

'^I have my doubts as to th^t," he replied; "and I 
must not linger at my. own fireside. How fearfully the 
tempest rages, Julia, and yet I imagined I heard a door 
opened to receive some person a short time ago ; nothing 
but necessity or urgent business could induce a human 
being to travel on such a night ; perhaps some news of 
importance m^y have been sent, I wonder that did not 
occur tQ me aj; the instant." 

He rose hastily, and w^s about to leave the room, when 
a servant opelned thp door, and announced that an old 
man, a minstrel, had arrived seeking shelter from the 
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fittorm, a]!vd would be glad, if agreeable, to entertam them 
with music. 

, "By all means," said Sir Henry, "after he has rested 
and refreshed himself I am right glad of a lit'tle divertr 
i&ement/' he added after the servant had gone, "for my 
spirits have 1>een wretchedly low; you love music, Julia, 
and will not deny the lady's smile to the minstrel's 
efforts." 

Music was little in unison with her feelings, but it 
gratified her to see Henry amused, and she offered no 
objection. 

In a very short time Bichard returned, to say that the 
harper declined partaking of anything, was occupied in 
tuning his instrument, and begged to have the honor of 
commencing his performance. - 

" Place wine beside me, and Iet> him come in at onoe, 
then," said Pierrepoint ; " we Bhall live romance for an 
hour, Julia; this uncertain light is quite in keeping." 

The stranger was now introduced ; he had a tall com- 
manding figure, but his countenance could not be dis- 
cerned clearly by the partial gleam from the fire. 

" I understand that you have fared sparingly, or rather 
have fasted since you came to my house, friend," said 
Henry, addressing him. " The weather, the hour, and 
your occupation, demand somewhat, I think ; you will 
drink this lady's health in a cup of wine." 

The harper took the offered cup, made a graceful bow 
to Julia, and put it to his lips, but when he replaced it 
on the table it seemed scarcely divested of a drop of its 
contents. He then placed his harp in a right position, 
and passed his fingers rapidly over the strings ; his slight 
symphony showed that he was complete master of the 
instrument, and Julia's attention was engaged. He 
played a short mournful air, full of pathos : at its conclu- 
sion Henry said, 

" That was a pretty plaintive thing, but I should like 
a song." 

" My voice is scarce in such good tune as my harp," 
observed the minstrel, in a very subdued tone ; " but I 
shall try it at your bidding." 
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" Bo, then, let me press you first to partake of a little 
wine," said the host. 

<' Pardon me, Sir knight ; at present I must decline 
your kindness,' ' repUed the stranger. 

"• Why, your abstinence is more suited to some holy 
pilgrim from the shrine of our lady of Loretto, than a 
jovial harper," observed Henry. 

" I have been at Loretto, sir," said the stranger. 

^^ Ah! and you saw that wonderful house after its mi- 
raculous journey, tell us about it," cried Pierrepoint, 
crossing himself 

" My object, sir, was not a pilgrimage such as you al- 
lude to," said the minstrel. "I have no sanctity to 
boast by reason of my wanderings, but instead of the in- 
formation you desire, I shall, if you please, sing one of 
the songs I learned from the troubadours." 

^^ Do so, then," said his host, and the harper in com- 
pliance with Sir Henry's express desire now sounded out 
a spirited air, and accompanied it with his voice. The 
words were in a language they did not understand, but 
which was quite familiar to the performer. The poetry 
in fia^t was Dantes, but into the nature of it Henry in- 
quired not, while he gave his unhesitating approbation 
to the performance ; and the minstrel, as if wishing to 
avoid being again asked to use his voice, followed up the 
song with an air, which demanding a nice and discerning 
management of touch, displayed to advantage his skill 
and taste. Meantime Julia was strangely affected by 
the harper. His music was certainly very much above 
mediocrity, but this was not all ; it was the tone of his 
voice that fell on her ear with a peculiarity for. which 
she could not well account. She had not spoken a word 
hitherto, but as the sotmd once more died away, and the 
music ceased, she turned to where the stranger sat, say- 
ing, " Have you long sojourned abroad ?" 

The minstrel almost started, but instantly recovering 
his composure, he answered, " I have, lady, been long a 
stranger in England." 

" You have not forgotten English music, however ?" 
interrupted Sir Henry ; " I have much admired the fo- 
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reign airs you gave ns, but I should like something I 
am better able to appreciate ; you can surely treat usjto 
an English ditty." . 

" There are, alas ! many recollections connected with 
English music, Sir knight, which sometimes make me 
sad," he said ; " but I beg pardon, my duty is to enter- 
tain in whatever way is most agreeable." 

" You have not so imbibed foreign manners as to dis- 
parage your country, J hope," said Henry ; " I should 
cry shame on the Englishman that could mark England 
second to any other in the world." 

" My country !" said the minstrel. " I hope, sir, you 
may never experience the heart-yearning after England 
that can only be felt by an exile." Jidia looked round 
again, and Henry at the same time rousing the fire, a 
brilliant light was cast upon the harper's face. His 
words had been addressed to Henry, but his regards 
were fixed on Julia. Immediately, however, on catching 
her eye, his were turned again upon the instrument, and 
after a few preparatory notes he sang the following 
song : — 

How shall I sing, as I haye sung 

In English halls before ? 
Or ring these chords, as they have rang 

In happier days of yore ? 

When fairy colors shed their light 

On every opening day ; 
And necromancer — ^fancy bright, 

Still chased the clouds away. 

Those years are fled, and such sofb hours 

No more return again ; 
Except as memory fondly pours 

Some heart-enchaining strain. 

A momentary glance indeed 

Of all the cherished past ; 
A beam to cheer, but not to lead, 

A dream that may not last. 

But b^ it so, away, away. 
Ye phantom joys depart ; 
23* 
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Ye touch, but ye can neTer sway 
The feelings of the heart. 

I want a steadier light to guide 
, My wandering footsteps here, 
. A star by which my tossing bark 
'Mid rocks and storms can steer. 

" From the hints you threw out, friend, I fancy you 
have improvised these verses for the occasion," said 
Henry ; " but I do not press you on this subject ; many 
a broken fortune and broken heart the wars have made." 

Once again the minstrel touched his harp, but It was 
now to draw forth sounds that broke the spell by which 
Julia, appeared to be bound. The notes that reached 
her were notes she had oftentimes heard before ; but she 
thought the air was unknown except in a very limited 
circle ; it was, in fact, one composed by the Earl de 
Clifford. She could scarcely repress her emotion while 
the music lasted ; her feelings were wrought up to an 
unwonted degree of excitement, and with an energy very 
unlike her usual deportment, she started from her seat, 
and going up close to the harper said, " Tell me, where, 
how, you procured* that last music ?" ' 

Her brother, on whom the air had made a much more 
feeble impression, was astonished, and even alarmed at 
her vehemence ; but before he could make a remark he 
was himself arrested by a mysterious feeling as the blaze 
again shone bright upon the stranger's face, who put 
aside the harp, saying in a voice different from that he 
had assumed in speaking before, " My talisman has suc- 
ceeded." He rose from his seat, and undoing a clasp at 
his throat, the mantle that had hung in ample folds 
about his person, fell to the ground, and displayed, not 
the form of age and decay, but a figure of manly grace 
and vigor, dressed in the style of a gentleman of rank, 
but wanting in its particulars those extravagant and 
tasteless ornaments which encumbered the dress of the 
times.* The silvery locks which hiing about his face, 

♦ The fashions in dress were generally very extravagant in the 
14th and 15th centuries. The inconvenient and extraordinary 
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in a luxuriance rather unnatural, were by iio means in 
keeping with his metamorphosed figure, and were evi- 
dently used for disgube ; Imt it was a disguise soon pen^ 
etrated. ^^ I am so altered then !" he ejaculated.^ 

Julia stood as if transfixed before him ; the scene 
was 'too much for her, and she could only pronounce, 
'^ Howard !^' when she would have fallen to the ground 
had not the ready arm of Qe OlifPbrd supported her. 

Henry in the alarm of the moment would have sum- 
moned every servant in the house, but Be CliflEbrd, with 
more presence of mind, prevented him. " As you love 
your sister," he said, ^^ call not another to gaze on her 
at this moment — do but fetch a little water." 

On opening Iter eyes, Julia was startled ; and making 
an effort to exert herself, she faintly said, glancing at tlra 
figure before her — 

"It cannot be reality. ' ' 

Seeing her doubtful expression, the Earl quickly di- 
vested himself of the remainder of his disguise. 

" You are observing these reverent tokens," he said, 
as he put aside the borrowed hair. " You will own me 
now, 1 hope. The years of hardship, through which I 
have passed since we parted, cannot surely luive put me 
beyond the possibility of recognition here — dear, dear 
Julia, let me hear you name me again." 

'' De Clifford," said Henry, grasping his hand, ^' I can- 
not express the pleasure I feel. I was juggled to pur- 
pose, but never so agreeably before. I do heartily 
welcome you." 

long^pointed shces, called crakowes, continued in repute for an al- 
most incredible time, in defiance of good taste, satire, legal enact- 
ments, condemnation by the clergy, and resisted eren the influ- 
ence of a bull from the Pope. In some instances they were fks- 
tened with chains to the knees. When Henry the Fifth was 
Prince of Wales, on the occasion of his appearance befbre his 
father to confess the follies of which he had been so guilty, he is 
said to haye worn a cloak of blue satin^ worked with oylet holes 
and a needle hanging from each. 

In the reign of Edward the Fourth, the practise of slitting the 
sleeres at the elbow began, with the design of displaying the fine 
linen beneath, which led subsequently to the mode of slashing 
and puffing the whole suit. 
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<'Do you?" asked the Earl; "then I find you the 
same unsophisticated friend I left you ; but I do not ex- 
pect you will ratify your welcome to the tidings I bring." 

" I guess them," cried Pierrepoint, "the Earl of War- 
wick — ^is it not so ? yet, nevertheless, I repeat my wel- 
come to an old friend ; perhaps we are attached to 
opposite interests, but what of that ? party feeling shall 
not divide our affections." 

"My noble friend," responded De Clifford, clapping 
his hand on Henry's shoulder, " I give you joy of retain- 
ing the warmth of your heart amid the ice of these 
disastrous times, when self-interest, or party feeling 
seems to be every man's leading principle. My past 
history sufficiently marks the side I espouse, and you 
are, I know, a Yorkist." 

" How did you come by this information ?" inquired 
Pierrepoint. 

" No matter," replied the Earl ; " explanation will 
come time enough, and Julia has not uttered another 
word." 

He gazed on her features as on a picture, where we 
strive to trace every trait of resemblance to a loved 
object that was once familiar. The few sentences that 
had passed between her brother and the Earl, had given 
her time to. collect her thoughts ; and to. resume in some 
degree, that self-command which even tlie most sensitive 
minds are capable of aoquiring, when tampered in the 
furnace of vicissitude. The joyous welcome that would 
have come warm from the heart, was -partially chilled 
by the dubious circumstances in which the Earl ap- 
peared. It was not any consideration of his disguise, 
for that might be necessary at the time ; it was the fact 
of his having left his protracted absence unbroken by a 
single intimation of his existence ; was it neglect, or 
could it be accounted for in any satisfactory manner? 
But one little hour before, she would have deemed the 
intelligence of his being alive, the happiest she could 
receive ; yet in the complicated workings of the human 
heart, there ^as no inconsistency, now that he in reality 
stood before her, of this very fact suggesting a transitory 
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snspioion of forgetfulness that called for explanation: 
and an expression of perplexity came over her features, 
that the £arl was not slow to interpret. 

^^ And is it so/' he said, '^ that Julia has not one word 
of welcome for the exile ?" 

^^You cannot be surprised that I shoiild be bewil- 
dered," was her reply, "when you stand thus so sud- 
denly before me, whom I had never thought to see again.'' 

" I understand," he responded ; " appearances favor 
the idea that it was scarcely possible but the living 
might find means of communicating information to those 
they loved. Is it not so ?" 

"And if it should be so," said Henry interposing, 
"you cannot think it matter of Surprise, nor suppose 
that we have become distrustful." 

" No, Pierrepoint ; your reception, before these cau- 
tions had time to intrude themselves, has convinced me 
that I did not miscalculate, when I took the resolution 
that led to my present appearance ; and the confidence 
with which I have thus thrown myself upon you, must 
satisfy you, that I expected to find here that truth and 
sincerity I was wont to experience. Something of my 
present position you have already guessed, and I am 
going to confide to your honor farther particulars. I 
must not, however, allow my private feelings to make me 
forget that I speak to a pledged adherent of the house 
of York. Not that I believe there is any danger to be 
apprehended to our cause, in any case, and of my per- 
sonal safety I can entertain no doubt beneath your roof. 
King Henry is already proclaimed. You stand in mute 
astonishment." 

" Mute !" repeated Pierrepoint ; " true, but not long.'' 
He niade one or two hasty strides, while he muttered, " I 
have been too long here; my saddle is a more fitting 
place for me than this." 

" Listen to me," said De Clifford, following him ; 
" your zeal is in vain, Edward of York is now on the 
sfdt waters, flying to the protection of his brother-in-law 
of Burgundy ; and ^e Earl of Warwick is in the fidr 
way of becoming master of England." 
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c^I emnot doobi jour word," said the mstonished 
Henry ; "• bat are joa sane ?'' 

<" I tnut I am," answered Be Clifiord. <" This is jnst 
another of those maryelloas events that haye oome in oar 
da J, too thick to be an j longer wondered at Goold I 
hare slept another ni^t on English ground withont 
coming here, I should not haTe been the bearer oi these 
tidings. The. Mends I left are in no danger, I may be 
exposed to some before I rejoin them : bat the object I 
had in Tiew was worthy the risk. Some disgnise was 
indispensable ; I assumed that which I thought the most 
likely to gain me admittance to your presence, Julia, as 
I could alone come. I had no small difficolty in re- 
pressing my feelings, while I played the minstrel's part ; 
forgive me, if I was anxious to ascertain for myself if I 
was here remembered as I wished." 

In the moment of surprise, Julia had betrayed the real 
workings of her heart ; but she still found it difficult to 
give utterance to her struggling thonghta 

^ You have taken us by surprise," she said ; ^ not many 
hours since, it was my conviction that you were not in 
existence ; and you must be aware that we had good rea- 
son to entertain this belief" 

^ Yes, I own it," he responded ; ^ and no words can 
convey any idea of the distress I endured from being 
unable to send you a single assurance of my unalterable 
affection through years of lengthened absence. You are 
aware it was needfdl for me to conceal my name and 
rank : how I lived, and where I wandered, there is no 
time now to rehearse ; but I felt that I was virtually a 
proscribed man, cut off from home and kindred, and that 
which was dearer still. I found a temporary home 
among a poor, persecuted. Christian people ; but often- 
times I tasted the bitterness of hope deferred. No op- 
portunity seemed likely to offer of conveying even one 
message to you. Much 1 had to endure on this score ; 
but the most painful thing that occurred throughout the 
time, was that I missed the only means that ever of- 
fered of communicating my thoughts vrith freedom and 
safety. I was absent in the neighborhood of Verdun, 
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and on my return, I found that Risbj had departed for 
England. It was an unutterable mortification, but after 
a time I was made to bear it by the consideration, that 
it might be for your good to remain in ignorance of one 
who had no cheering news to convey, no present prospect 
of returning ; who could only tell of wanderings in deep 
valleys and on high Alps, in much tribulation and fre- 
quent danger, while my life was never likely to be of the 
smallest comfort to you. I almost wished in moments 
of despondency, for your sake, that we had never met ; 
and .my only consolation was, that you were under the 
guardianship of an unerring and loving Friend, whose 
power is unlimited, and who would deny nothing that 
was really for your good." 

Julia withdrew the hand that had been shading her 
pale countenance, as she said — ^' Risby, did you say 
Risby?" 

" I did, Julia ; what know you of Risby?" 

" I have heard him preach — ^I— oh ! I cannot enter 
upon that just now." 

" It needs not," observed De Clifford ; " for I have heard 
of your trial, your constancy under it, and your delive- 
rance from the snare of persecutors ;" and his eyes flaished 
as the idea rose, to his mind. ^^ I have seen a &ithful, 
though liumble friend, who told me much, in which I had 
both joy and_ sorrow." 

"A friend?" repeated Henry, inquiringly. 

" Yes, Pierrepoint ; and who I cannot forget was be- 
friended essentially by, you, — ^my page Blondel. After 
a period of fruitless search, he met me in his wander- 
ings ; but I must not, cannot be prolix. I am conscious 
of placing you in an unpleasant position, Henry, but the 
peculiarity of my own circumstances must be my apolo- 
gy ; you cannot but understand me." 

• Sufficiently well," replied Pierrepoint ; " but the jsub- 
ject to which you allude, is not for present discussion. 

ngland, it seems, wants men and arms ; and I sit not 
coolly here to calculate probabilities, while your part; 
are up, and doing." 

^^ I make every allowance for your political bias," re- 
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marked the Earl ; '^ bat I cannot forget, that at the first 
recognition, yon received me with a brother's cordiality, 
Baying that party distinctions should not divide our af- 
fections." 

" I do not retract my words," rejoined Henry, with ev- 
ident marks of agitation ; ^^ but there are certain points 
on which I am not very cool. You talked, my lord, of 
the Earl of Warwick; does he mean to assume the 
crown, in his > condescending anxiety for the welfare, of 
the people of England ?" 

" No," answered Be Clifford ; *^ but he has heartily 
returned to his allegiance, or you should not find me iu 
his company : to be brief, I am pledged to the support 
of Prince Edward of Lancaster, on behalf of his own 
and his father's claims. The Prince is worthy the loy- 
alty of his nation, and gives bright promise of every ex- 
cellence that cau adorn a crown. Through his means, I 
hope to see many loDg-absent blessings shed upon Eng- 
land ; farther particulars I cannot now disclose." 

"It is impossible England should tamely brook the 
change you speak of," said Pierrepoint. 

" My friend," replied the Earl, " the people of Eng- 
land greet the change with satisfaction, and well they 
may ; for the prince, whose cause I espouse, is a noble 
youth. In a day or two the tidings I have disclosed to 
you will be all over England. I do riot exult in the 
downfal of your party ; for I know too well what it is 
to belong to the adverse side. But unlike the late gov- 
ernment, the Prince of Wales will gladly allow every 
man to live, and enjoy his fortune, and his opinions as 
he lists, provided he raises no rebellion. I was a fugi- 
tive under the Yorkists' sway ; you, Henry, may remain 
unmolested under the Lancastrians'." 

" I never heard of an expectant that made not fine 
promises," cried Henry ; " we shall see what th^ end of 
all this boasting is to be." 

Footsteps were heard on the staircase, and the Earl 
instantly resumed his disguise. He had scarcely done 
80 before a servant appeared, to say that a messenger 
had arrived who wished to see Sir Henry on urgent busi- 
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ness. On his quitting the room to attend the sommona 
De Clifford observed, " I liaye little doubt this person is 
oome to warn Henry of the Earl of Warwick's landing ; 
but do not alarm yourself, dear Julia, for I trust his 
services shall not be required." 

"«0W De Clifford," she cried, "after all that I have 
seen, and heard, and felt, do you wonder I should bei 
at a loss to express my thoughts 7" 

" I do not," he said ; " but our interview, Julia, must 
be brief; you see that there is every reason to prevent 
my remaining here even for many minutes longer ; before 
I leave you, then, let me offer the pledge of broken gold 
we divided at parting." He drew it from his breast, 
and placed it in her hand. " This," he continued, " I 
preserved through many an hour of adverse worldly for- 
tune, when it was often the only gold I possessed ; I 
wish it to convey to you the belief, that the affection it 
imaged forth then, has remained, like the gold in its in- 
tegrity ; say, am I to receive yours in exchange, with the 
like assurance ?" 

Julia took her portion of the coin from its resting- 
place, and holding it out to De Clifford, said, << In my 
confusion, I believe I spoke no word of welcome, but 
this shall now be my interpreter." 

" The welcome your emotion testified," he said, *^ words 
could not have uttered. And now, my poor Julia, I 
grieve to think you are still to be left in perplexity ; but 
I hope the time is not distant, when I shall have it in 
my power to strew some flowers in your path ; alas, that 
I should ever have planted it with thorns : but change- 
less is the source of your purest joy, and in this I may, 
in every event, rejoice." 

He now produced a pretty large packet. " When I 
sat preparing this," he resumed, " in a wild and almost 
desolate corner of the Cottian Alps, I little expected to 
be. the bearer of my own dispatches. Here, Julia, you 
will find a narrative of my wanderings, during nearly 
six dreary years. I did not know how they should find 
their way to you, but I trusted they might, as the vindi- 
cation of my silence, and the proof of my attachment. 

24 
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They formed the solace of many an hour, and were Bome 
alleviation of the painful impossibility of holding any 
immediate communication. Often^ when I drew out my 
writing materials, and sat down in my solitude to record 
the events and feelings of the day, I pictured to myself 
your sweet retirement, with all its well remembered ac- 
^companiments ; I £sincied it possible, too, that Julia's 
thoughts were resting on the exile. I have, in short, 
ruminated with the pen in my hand, until the landscape 
from your window seemed spread out before me, and a 
cascade, that fell over a rock close beside my dwelling, 
was, in imagination, softened down to the quiet ripple of 
the crystal waters that dance on the surface of the little 
pond here. The thoughts that succeeded these reveries 
were sad enough, in the mistrustful sinfulness of my 
heart. This packet, then, was the legacy I designed for 
you should I never return to England ; here you shall 
find proof how my thoughts rested with you in absence 
and distance, and its perusal will render you mistress of 
my history till within a short time before I quitted the 
Continent. During that period, you can easily under- 
stand how my engagements forbade such a record." 

Julia's tears fell fast and silently, and De Clifford con- 
tinued, ^' Our expedition has not hitherto met with any 
obstruction, and I believe we shall only have to take 
peaceable possession of London ; but it would be in vain 
to expect Henry to give credit to such a statement. He 
will, of course, make an effort to aid his party, but you 
need not be under the least anxiety on his account ; he 
shall return to you, I trust, unscathed. I too, hope to 
return very shortly, in another guise than this, one more 
fitting the suit I may then venture to present." 

^' Howard," she said timidly, ^' the success or failure 
of the cause to which you have attached yourself, and 
the position in which you may consequently be placed, 
can never influence my sentiments towards you in the 
smallest degree." 

The sound of voices,- above all of which Henry's pre- 
dominated, loudly issuing orders, interrupted their con- 
versation. The iSarl darecl not linger, and Julia grew 
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pale with terror. <^ I must leave my harp in yoor ke^ 
ing," he said ; '' I managed, not without dimcultj, to 
hay« it conveyed here ; it is not a very suitable appen- 
dage in such an emergency, but it. has done me good 
service. Blondel awaits me with horses at an appointed 
place, and I mean to cross the country so as to join the 
Earl of Warwick before he reaches London." 

(< Oh 1" she exclaimed, ^' this is a pain I never until 
now fully realized, my brother and you going forth in 
hostility to join opposite sides in a battle field !" 

" My beloved Julia," he said earnestly, " I beseech 
you, dry these tears, and keep your courage, for I do as- 
sure you that he who was lately king of England is now 
at sea, and shall have no banners to fight under. I 
heard the shout of ^ Long live King Henry' resound 
within his camp, a sufficient indication of public feeling. 
The Lancastrians will take quiet possession of the king- 
dom ; and it is atrange if I have not sufficient interest to 
procure an indemnity for Pierrepoint Manor." 

Just at that moment Henry entered the room; he 
appeared flushed and excited. ^ A messenger has con- 
firmed your intelligence. Be Cliffi)rd," he said, '^ and my 
duty is clear in the matter.: I shall stand to my colors 
to the last." 

" That resolution I neither can, nor will gainsay," re- 
plied the Earl ; " but from my knowledge of the true 
state of matters, I am sure it would be better for you to 
remain passive. I must, however, to my post, for I per- 
ceive the news spreads rapidly. Will you give me egress 
by a private door, as I would avoid the notice of your 
domestics ?" 

" Yes, and my personal escort beyond my premises," 
answered Pierrepoint ; " you shall meet with no moles- 
tation here ; but once we have parted, there can be no- 
thing between us but a ' fair field and no favor.' " 

De Clifford took a hurried &rewell of Julia, and tried 
to whisper some words of comfort, but they could not 
ealm her anxious forebodings. 

On parting with Henry, the Earl said, "We have 
aoarcely entered the lists yet, and I offer you the hand 
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of that most sincere friendship I have ever felt towards 
you." 

Pierrepoint accepted it as he replied, '^ Well, I wish 
our interview was under happier stars, and I hope we 
may not meet again, except we can do 00 as in former 
years." 

Henry's absence was very short, and when he returned 
to the house he found his sister in the same spot where 
he had left her. " Julia,'^ he observed, " these are 
strange events." . 

" Strange indeed," she strove to reply. 

" Your feelings have been taxed overmuch, my poor 
sister," he said ; " you had better retire to your room, 
for I must to business. I shall not leave home, how- 
ever, for a few hours : it must be very early in the 
morning, but be satisfied I shall not go without seeing 
you again, and now good night, and keep up your 
spirits." 

When Julia was left alone, her first care was to secure 
the harp. In the confusion that prevailed the minstrel 
had not been thought of, but very soon the servants be- 
gan to ask each other what had become of him. Not 
*one of ihem had seen him depart, aud shrewd suspicions 
of mystery arose, but they were all undefined, and soon 
dismissed in the din of such preparations as they had 
never witnessed in the manor before. 

Shutting herself up, Julia undid the fastening of her 
packet, but she found it so voluminous that its thorough 

{»erusal must be partially delayed ; she turned over the 
eaves from end to end, ran over their contents, and 
then folding them up Ijwd them carefully by in her most 
secure repository. 

She counted every hour, and fearing that her brother 
might go away, through mistaken tenderness, without 
her knowledge, she could not wait his promised appear- 
ance. The daylight had not yet dawned, but sure that 
she heard indications of his departure, she took a lamp 
in her hand and descended to the hal}. She found him 
fully accoutred and wearing, in his cap, a white rosette. 
He hastened to meet her, saying. '^ Why did you dii^turb 
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yourself, Jalia, do you think I would have gone without 
a parting word ?" 

" I fear you have been up all night, Henry," she said. 

" What of that ?" he answered gaily ; ** few have won 
gilded spurs without holding vigil, and mine are yet to 
earn. Do not look so sad, sister mine, I am in my right 
place — ^this badge," pointing to his cap, " I pledged my 
honor to support ; but farewell, I hear the tramp of ray 
horses." He stooped to imprint a kiss on her cheek, as 
he added, *• you are yourself more like the white rose 
than the red." A servsLnt announced that all was ready, 
Sir Henry mounted his well-trained charger, put himself 
at the head of his retainers, and set out on his first war- 
like expedition. 

It was no wonder that King Edward's sudden flight 
from his kingdom should appear as incredible as Henry 
Pierrepoint had at first thought it. Edward, in despite 
of every warning, continued to act as if by infatuation. 
He had received tidings of the extraordinary convention 
entered into betwecA Margaret of Anjou, and the Earl 
of Warwick, but he believed his own popularity proof 
against all attack, and he had so accustomed himself to 
a life of luxurious ease, that he was still unwilling to be 
roused from his indolent security. He had taken, how- 
ever, one precautionary measure ; he dispatched a gen- 
tlewoman to France under pretence of joining the 
Duchess of Clarence, but with a private commission to 
induce the Duke to desert the side espoused by his 
father-in-law. She represented to him that he was work- 
ing the overthrow of the house of York, and that since 
the marriage of the Prince with Lady Anne Neville, the 
insertion of his name in the succession, to the crown of 
Englaud was a mere farce. This negociator executed 
her errand so well, that the irresolute Duke was shaken, 
and a future period proved that his brother's stratagem 
had been successful. 

Meantime the Earl of Warwick, intent in his expedi- 
tion, was actively ei^gaged in preparing his army. The 
maritime force of the Duke of burgundy was at that 
period ^' the most powerful in these narrow seas," and he 

24* 
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was disposed to prevent the landing of Warwick on the 
English shore. But Edward scarcely wished him to be 
intercepted, imagining that on his arrival in England, 
there could be no doubt of his complete discomfiture, 
while the best occupation for the Burgundian navy 
would be to intercept him, when he should attempt to 
fly from his victorious arms. A storm dispersing the 
ships of the Duke of Burgundy, the Earl passed over 
unmolested, and soon found himself at the head of a 
large army. , 

When King Edward received intelligence of the land- 
ing of his ancient ally, he was near Lynne with his 
troops, and had in his company the Earl of Warwick's 
brother, the Marquis of Montague, whose attachment to 
his person he did not question. No sooner, however, 
was the Earl fairly in England, than he was joined by 
his brother, and Edward was first made sensible of his 
personal danger by the shout of " Long live King Henry" 
being raised among his own followers. There is no 
necessity in this place to dwell on the minute particulars 
history furnishes of this remarkable period. The re- 
verse of fortune experienced by Edwara is scarcely sur- 
passed by the fairy tales that were wont to be rehearsed 
in nurseries in the times when " Pet6r Parley" was un- 
known, and '* Little Tales for Little Folk," with all their 
et ceteras, were not yet extant for the cultivation of in- 
fantile wisdom. 

A few days after the Earl of Warwick landed, the 
head of the house of York was constrained to enibark in 
haste, as he stood, without a penny to defray his ex- 
penses, on board a trading vessel which lay at Lynne ; 
and with some hundred followers, all, of course, as- badly 
appointed as himself, he landed in Holland, having nar- 
rowly escaped capture at sea. King Henry, on the other 
hand, was taken from the Tower, where he had long 
been imprisoned, and found himself proclaimed king. 
Edward had no present resource but the protection of 
the Duke of Burgundy, who at heart bore him no 
aflfection ; and but for the alliance that was between 
them, would much prefer to see the opposing party vie- 
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torious ; in fact, he then supported at his court, some of 
the exiles, who had been obliged, at Henry's overthrow, 
to quit England. 

This revolution was accomplished in the course of 
eleven days, and without any resistance, for the army 
assembled to maintain the authority of King Edward 
quietly enlisted themselves on the other side. The 
known adherents of Edward of York sought shelter in 
the religious houses, or fled from the storm wherever 
they could, and the new government was settled almost 
without opposition, while Queen Elizabeth, with her 
children, retired to the gloomy sanctuary of Westminster, 
where they suffered many privations, and where the un- 
happy, short-lived Edward the Fifth was born. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

"Who goes there?" 

As Sir Henry Pierrepoint advanced on his way to- 
wards London, he found the country in general commo- 
tion; but the prevailing conviction seemed to be, the 
eventual triumph of the renowned and popular Warwick. 
Nothing daunted by these adverse symptoms, he rode 
boldly forward, determined to see for himself the fate of 
matters at the metropolis. As he came within a few 
miles of it, the badge of the ragged staff* evidently pre- 
dominated ; intermingled with the red rose, or the Prince 
of Wales's feather. Sir Henry drew his men into a close 
compact form, and keeping a short distance in their van, 
he went briskly on, till he found himself suddenly chal- 
lenged by a horseman, and commanded to stand still. 
His first impulse was resistance, and he lifted his sword ;; 
half a dozen gleamed before his eyes in an instant, but no 
one attempted to strike him. His little party was en- 
tirely surrounded. There were thickets by the road 
side, and Pierrepoint now understood that he was taken 
at unawares by a band that had lain in ambush. 

** By what authority do you intercept me on the high- 
way ?" he demanded in an angry tone. 

" That is soon told," replied he who seemed in com- 
mand. " The Earl of Warwick has possession of Lon- 
don, on behalf of our liege lord. King Henry ; and we 
suffer no Yorkist badge-wearers, in hostile array, to pass 
in thither." 

" The point is capable of being contested, however," 
said Sir Henry ; " and my merry men yonder would like 
to try their skill" 

" We have numbers sufficient to master the most gal- 

♦ A ragged staff was the cognizance of the Earl of Warwivk, 
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lant band that lives, of doubly your complement," was 
the rejoinder. " Our commands, however, are to save 
life when we can. We are all Englishmen, and need 
not kill each other for pure amusement. Our cause is 
won without the sacrifice of a man as yet ; and, with your 
leave, gentle sir, we shall not begin with you." 

" Why, you talk as if I could not defend myself," said 
Henry haughtily ; but the spokesman of the adverse party 
seized a firm hold of his bridle. He made an attempt to 
shake off the intruder, but was speedily made sensible 
that it was in vain, he received no personal injury ; but 
in the struggle his white favor was torn from his hel- 
met and trampled in the dust; The wearer was too 
much excited to perceive his loss, andshouted loudly to 
his followers to fight for their freedom ; but it was of no 
use, he saw them marched away in the midst of a party 
that far outnumbered them, and was obliged to submit 
to be escorted into London by four men, as a prisoner. 
This novel mode of entrance was by no means to his 
taste, and was an event he had never anticipated. It 
was in a very moody humor he proceeded ; vexation 
sealed his lips, till fairly in the streets, when he inquired 
in an angry tonQ, i* What they meant to enact next?" 

" You' shall be honorably lodged, as beseems our mas- 
ter's dignity, and your own," was the reply. 

They halted opposite to a large mansion, and leading 
Sir Henry's horse under an arched gateway, one of them 
knocked at a house-door, which was immediately opened ; 
and after one or two words of parley, he was respectfully 
but firmly requested to alight. After being conducted 
up two or three pairs of stairs, he was shown into a very 
comfortable apartment, where there was nothing to com^ 
plain of, save that he was detained against his will ; and 
this, to him, would have been no trivial grievance in any 
case. The of^cer who had first accosted him, was still 
his conductor ; and now, as he was about to leave him, 
he said, " I hope, sir, you will suflfer no inconvenience 
here : I have executed my commands, and am only com- 
missioned further to say, that your safety was consulted 
by placing you here." He retired without waiting for a 
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riplj; and Pierrefointwas disa^greeably made amM 
tint the door was barred against his egress. He walked 
to ft window, bnt it only looked into a ooort-yard, and 
was at a great height from the ground. He undid his 
helmot, and in patting it down he observed, for the first 
time, that he had lost his white fiivor. " A bad omen," 
he mattered as he threw himself on a chair, and casting 
his eyes over the apartment, he thought it was a new 
mode of serving a man, to shut him up, where he could 
not get out at pleasure. The room, to be sure, was in 
every respect well fitted up ; but its position was such as 
to render his escape impossible, and this was enough to 
make it odious. 

About an hour had been passed in much impatience, 
and in c<^itations of no pleasant nature, when some one 
was heard approaching. The door of Sir Henry's room 
was opened, and the Earl De Clifford stood before him. 
His first sensation was of pleasure ; but the next impulse 
clouded his brow, as he drew back some paces from his 
friend, and replied to his frank greeting, by saying, ^' I 
should like to understand the footing on which we meet 
here." 

^ On no other, I trust, shall we ever, meet, but that 
of 4he most entire friendship," was De Clifford's expla- 
nation. 

^ It may be friendship that dictated the transaction of 
this morning," said Henry somewhat haughtily ; ^' but it 
wears a strange complexion, and if you are the author 
of this brave device, my lord, permit me to say I brook 
it very indifferently." 

" Henry," said the Earl, " I was the means of your 
capture ; but it was to save you from far heavier calam- 
ity. I fully expected you to come to London in the 
f&shion you did, and I had you watched. The party 
whose cause you would espouse, are so completely con- 
founded, by the suddenness of the blow, and the press- 
are of its wei^t, that all semblance of resistance is 
at an end. I rejoice that this victory has been a blood- 
less one. Such is the position of the Yorkists, that 
the sanctuaries in and near London, are crowded with 
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their adherents ; Edward's queen has retired to West- 
minster Abbey, and to-morrow King Henry is to be pro- 
claimed." 

" I do not admire this way of terminating my cam- 
paign," observed his astonished and restless listener, who 
was sorely unwilling to credit what he would fain believe 
to be false. "I want to show, and I don't care who knows 
it, that I am ready to maintain the York <;ause against 
all opponents." 

" That might be all very well, and proper in its right 
place," said the Earl ; ^' but, unless you reserve your 
prowess for a passage of arms, where, fike a true knight- 
errant, you may enter the lists with any color that suits 
your fancy, your courage must be suflfered to evaporate 
innoxious. But seriously, had you succeeded in entering 
London as you designed, your men would have been but as 
a handful in the grasp of your enemies ; and very likely, 
before this time of day, you should yourself have been 
in a much colder lodging than you will find this tempo- 
rary abode of mine to be." 

" And is there no one," cried Henry indignantly, " not 
a man of England's chivalry, to stand out in defence of 
our beautiful queen, to lighten her sorrow by their ready 
aid ; not a knight or noble, who lately basked in the sun- 
shine of her smiles?" 

'^ I beseech you, Henry, to be calm, and to talk less 
loudly, or all my caution will be in vain," said his friend. 
" The Queen is in no danger. I told you that she has 
taken sanctuary in Westminster, and I have reason to 
know that she will be suffered to pass from thence in 
perfect safety to her paternal home ; where, I dare say, 
she had more real happiness than she has ever experi- 
enced since she gave herself up to the false glitter of am- 
bition. The influence of her rank and her fascination 
were ill directed ; but she is fallen and in trouble, and I 
do not wish to accuse her harshly." 

" It is as well judged," observed Pierrepoint rather 
sullenly ; ^^ but I wish, with all your wisdom, you had left 
me to manage my own affairs." 

" Henry," said De Clifford in a determined manner ; 
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'^ are you in your senses, or are you tired of your life, 
that you talk so extravagantly ? Had I no interest in 
you, it were easy to let you naye Tery unpleasant proofs 
of the hopelessness of your cause ; but I must remind 
you, that I have it in my power to control your move 
ments for the present, and trust me, you do not depart 
from safe keeping without giving pledge of your peacea- 
ble conduct." At that moment a confused noise was 
heard, becoming more and more loud as it evidently ap- 
proached nearer. " Hark ! do you not hear ?" resumed 
the Earl ; ^ this apartment is rather distant from the 
street, but with an open window, you may now hear a 
corroboration of my statements." By this time the 
voices of a multitude became distinctly audible, and the 
air was rent by cries of, " Long live King Henry ! A 
speedy voyage to the Prince of Wales 1 Three cheers 
for the noble Earl of Warwick ! Flourish the ragged 
staff P* 

These sounds, and the information they conveyed of 
the state of popular feeling, somewhat subdued the choler 
of Sir Henry jPierrepoint. He was angry, but he could 
not help seeing that he had escaped imminent danger. 
<' The vile caitiffs," he exclaimed ; " fickle as the wind, and 
treacherous as the sea." He turned from the window, 
and his eye rested on his helmet. De Clifford's followed 
the same direction. 

^' I took care you should not enter London adorned 
with the white rose," he said. *• It was my injunction 
you should be deprived of that badge, and my men have 
managed their business excellently well : depend upon it, 
Henry, the loss of it saved you from insult in the street ; 
and as you came hither, no one save your escort had the 
least idea that you came as a prisoner. Now, I know 
you are in wretched humor witn me, but you shall not 
find me a hard gaoler ; you shall be at liberty to depart 
as soon as the twilight closes ; only, I must have your 
word, that when I restore you to your own band, who 
are now as well as yourself in safe custody, you will 
lead them back to their homes in peace. I shall my- 
self accompany you till you join them, and I wish I 
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oould })e in your train to the Manor, but that eannot be 
at present." 

nj this time, Sir Henry had become tolerably oalm ; 
his suspicions of De Clififord's conduct were hushed, and 
he resumed something of his wonted manner, as he said, 

'^ Well, the fate of war and fortune have caused us to 
shift positions for a time, so I must submit, of course, for 
the present." 

'' If you bad appeared among us in the hostile manner 
you intended, nothing could have saved you from being 
a peculiarly marked man," observed the Earl ; '' but, I 
trust, I shall have no difficulty in managing matters 
satisfactorily. And now, perhaps, you will tell me how 
you left Julia." 

" Well," was the laconic reply. 

'^ She will, at least, own that I did her a service, by 
being careful of her brother," said .the Earl, '' though his 
own feelings are too much touched at present to own it 
as such." 

^* Her brother, however, is not quite so unreasonable," 
responded Henry a little awkwardly, ^' as not to own that 
he is satisfied your intentions were good ; but," he added, 
«s if to make amends to himself for this candid confes- 
sion of a service which, in its manner of application, was 
offensive to his pride, ^' but it is not easy to reconcile a 
man to being kidnapped on the highway like a robber." 

The nature of the feeling De Clifford perfectly under- 
stood, and he only said, ^' I would have bbsn here sooner, 
but my engagements precluded it. I have come at last 
not without difficulty, and I regret that I must now again 
leave you. I hope you are satisfied that it is best for 
you to be as you are till my return, which shall be as 
early as I judge it safe for you to leave town. You gave 
me personal escort through your dominions some nights 
ago, I intend to return you the compliment, by seeing 
you beyond London to-night." 

When Pierrepoint was left alone, and had given him- 
self to the unusual, and very troublesome exercise of think- 
ing, he was satisfied that his friend's stratagem had been 
suggested by the best and purest motives; and when 

25 
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they again met, it was with more cordiality on his part 
But a certain degree of irritability still liagerod on his 
mind, which led him to observe, as they quitted the 
house together, " Your entertainment, my lord, has been 
rather after an awkward fashion, I must take leave to 
remark." 

^^ It was the best I could offer, believe me," said the 
Earl. 

They went on without interruption, till they arrived in 
the close vicinity of the place where the morning's adven- 
ture had occurred, when De Clifford halted, ''Your 
men are now close at hand," he said, '' and I shall bid 
you farewell ; before a fortnight elapses I hope to be with 
you at th^ Manor ; meantime, may I ask you to be the 
bearer of this letter ?" 

It was received in silence ; the Earl made a signal, 
and in a few moments a small party made their appear- 
ance, who having received instructions, started off again 
directly. In a few moments more Sir Henry's followers 
were on the centre of the highway, and their conductors 
departed to a little distance. 

" I have nothing farther to do with these," said De 
Clifford, pointing to the Yorkists ; '' I accept your pledge. 
Sir Henry, that they be disposed of as agreed, and I am 
content to be answerable for its fulfilment." 

" You have my pledge," answered Pierrepoint, taking 
his friend's extended hand, and they parted ; Sir Henry, 
to return in no agreeable mood to Pierrepoint Manor, 
mortified at the result of his first military undertaking ; 
and the Earl, to the busy scenes transacting in London, 
where he was constrained to remain until a new govern- 
ment should be formed. 

Pierrepoint was now quite convinced that there was, 
in reality, nothing which an individual like himself could 
reasonably hope to do in aid of his friends and their 
common cause, but he was mortified and depressed. 
There was no need to explain matters minutely to his 
followers, for they had seen enough to make them glad 
to return to their humble dwellings without farther mo- 
lestation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The lively strains 

Of foreign plains 
May fall upon his ear ^ 

The cadence dies, 

But still, he sighs 
For other scenes more dear : 

Scenes that he loved, 

Ere he had proved 
Life's varied forms of pain : 

His mountain streams 

Are heard in dreams. 
And hope revives again. The EzUe. 

We must now glance at the occurrences which took 
place during Sir Henry's short absence from home. A 
few hours had most unexpectedly, and most completely, 
altered the position of Julia Pierrepoint. Hoping against 
hope, she had cherished the idea, rather the wish, that 
De Clifford should yet return, and unfold the mystery 
that he alone could unravel ; but improbability had near- 
ly grown into the conviction of impossibility, and was 
settling down into the cold sensation of habitual sadness. 
Now, she had seen him, heard him ; the history she had 
80 often sighed to know lay before her, and yet she must 
continue to undergo the sifting process ; the form of trial 
was changed into acute, pressing anxiety respecting the 
immediate safety of those dearest to her on earth, and 
she almost wished to shut her eyes on future probabilities. 

She spent the day in the perusal of her manuscript. 
It contained a narrative of De Clifford's life from the 
time of his quitting England, interspersed with many 
observations, and much information well calculated to 
stablish, strengthen, and settle, in the grounds of a sim* 
pie, sublime, scriptural faith. Into these, however, we 
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shall not enter, while giving a sketch of the wanderer's 
continental life. 

When De Clifford set foot on the French coast, he 
could not hut feel his situation more noyel than agreea- 
ble. He had carried with him sufficient funds to last 
some time in the manner of life he intended to adopt ; 
and his simple habits fortunately enabled him to conform 
to his assumed station without much annoyance. At that 
period the French language was still used as a medium 
of communication at the English court, and among the 
nobility, so that he had the advantage of knowing it fa- 
miliarly. As he had resolved to avoid every place where 
there was any likelihood of his being recognized, he did 
not go to Calais. There were several English refugees at 
the court of Burgundy, and he might also have been re- 
ceived and entertained there, but he did not desire it, 
and he did not pass through the Burgundian dominions. 

The continent had its own share of troubles ; the rest- 
less spirit of Charles the Bold, who loved the tented 
field better than the pageantry of a court, had first kept 
his father's subjects, and now his own, in a constant state 
of commotion. The politic French monarch had long 
been obliged to defend himself against a body of confed- 
erates, who, with many individual interested motives, 
formed a league which they were pleased to denominate 
the " Weal publique." Italy was groaning beneath the 
yokes of many masters, and her fair provinces were wast- 
ed by their contentions for power. These were not the 
days of continental tourists, ringing changes on the same 
subjects, through pages of prose and verse. The Rhine 
was guiltless of steam navigation ; its castellated towers, 
yet unshorn of their pristine grandeur, looked out upon 
its waves ; and when the wearied steps of our English 
traveller reached the banks, he gazed upon those waters 
with the touching reflection, that only a few years had 
gone by since the ashes of martyrs and confessors had 
floated on their surface. One of those battlemented 
strongholds had lately been the prison of one,* the flames 

♦ John Rnsf'. 
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of whose pile had kindled a torch destined to be extin- 
guished only by l)lood. 

The gallant Visca was no more, and Bohemia was trod- 
den down and oppressed ; the remnants of her Hussites 
and her Taborites were scattered far and wide, and po- 
pery triumphed. But had the Bohemian Calixtenes still 
kept the field, De Clifford would not have joined their 
standard. He honored their protest against the encroach- 
ing dictation of Ilom'e, but he felt that there was more 
of the leaven of earth in their camps than he could have 
approved. In the enthusiasm of his heart he loved the 
memory of a leader whose dying request to his followers 
was, that his skin might be converted into the cover of a 
drum, to be always carried along with the army he had 
so long commanded ; for he declared his belief that the 
very sound of it would put the enemy to flight. All this 
was spirit-stirring, but there was not enough of true 
spirituality to satisfy De Clifford's conscience, or his 
judgment. Our traveller turned a longing eye towards 
the abodes of the Vaudois in the valleys of Piedmont. 
If these primitive Christians did not widely send out 
missionaries to the benighted lands around, they main- 
tained their own faith in its simplicity and sincerity, and 
nobly confessed it in the midst of threatened daeger and 
actual persecution. The wandering Hussites had not 
yet united themselves to these children of the mountains, 
but the followers of Peter Valdo had greatly increased 
their numbers, as flying from the sword of persecution 
in France, they finally settled themselves in the bosom 
of the Alps. This, then, was the destination De Clifford 
had marked out for himself, and thither he journeyed at 
the slow and tardy pace of a solitary pedestrian. For a 
long time he cherished the hope of finding some means 
of sending a communication to England ; but after many 
disappointments he became at length fully aware of ,the 
difficulty of accomplishing his wishes. No mail with 
breathless speed then conveyed letters to anxious distant 
friends.* De Clifford could trust no one with his secret, 

♦ Lewis XI. established mails in France^ but they were only 
for the conveyance of state dispatches. 

25* 
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mnd who was there travelling in England that would re* 
gard the commaDds of a poor homeless, nameless wan- 
derer ? It was after being fully persuaded of all these 
obstacles, that be bad formed tbe resolution of keeping a 
sort of epistolary journal, with tbe view of its being 
transmitted to Julia Pierrepoint some time, or other. 

After many adventures and escapes, the Earl at length 
came in view of the country of bis temporary adoption. 
At the close of the day he arrived at the entranee of a 
mountain pass, that led to a beautiful valley lying far 
beneath, in the quiet repose of sunset. The defile was 
so narrow that it seemed to him as if a single arm could 
almost defend it against a host. There was a long dis- 
tance yet to be traversed before he eould reach the plain, 
and wearied and way-worn he sat down to recruit his 
strength before he should make an attempt to descend. 
The scene before him was a magnificent one. The lofty 
peaks which rose to a stupendous height above him, 
covered with the snow and ice of ages, were now glitter- 
ing in prismatic colors. On the sides of those same 
mountains the vineyards were flourishing in luxuriant 
growth ; among them danced the cascades, untouched by 
the frost that bound the summits in chains; farther 
down still, the placid stream murmured along, meander- 
ing amid a smiling landscape, watering fields cultivated 
by the patient industry of men who were obliged to hido 
themselves and their faith from the pursuit of tyranny. 
The scene and the associations it awakened were inter- 
esting in the extreme, and De Clifford was fully alive to 
the impression ; but after the first burst of admiration 
bad subsided, the painful recollection of bis own situa- 
tion weighed upon his thoughts. The exile turned a 
mental glance on his own deserted home, and longed for 
the privilege of -conveying the expression of his thoughts 
to the loved and distant shore. 

He was aroused by the sound of a horn reverberating 
from echo to echo ; it was speedily followed by a human 
voice chanting a sentence which he could not make out. 
These sounds did not appear to be from a great distance, 
but before he could ascertain exactly whence they issued. 
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another horn at a greater distance answered the signal, a 
third and a fourth succeeded, but less distinctly ; and 
the astonished listener was entranced. There was some- 
thing delightful in the sounds tht3ra.selves ; moreover, 
they assured him that he was not far from some dwell- 
ings, and he bent his steps in the direction from whitjh 
he supposed the first and nearest sound to proceed. It 
was not long before he came in sight of a shepherd's hut, 
and observed a solitary individual leading his fiock to 
their night quarters. 

The simple mountaineer showed some symptoms of 
alarm on seeing a stranger at such a place and hour ; 
but on being assured by De Clifford, in the best way he 
could make himself understood^ that he was a benighted 
traveller seeking shelter ; the shepherd brought him to 
his humble abode, and quickly spread before him, with 
hospitable alacrity, the best entertainment his slender 
means could afford. Men, however, there were, and men, 
too, of high standing in the world's esteem, who had per- 
sonated the pilgrim, and sought these simple people in 
their fastnesses, affecting the sincerity of anxious inqui- 
rers until they had learned all that was in their hearts 
and belief ; then, instead of honorably acquitting them 
of accusations brought against them by enemies,- and 
which they had now proof of being false, they warped all 
the confessions they had extracted to the basest purposes, 
and falsely requited the unsuspicious hospitality that 
had made them acquainted with their homes, by leading 
the way to entrap them. When the mock trial was brought 
about which had been beforehand determined to end in 
condemnation, the soi-disant pupil was to be found bear- 
ing false witness, after having aided in weaving such a 
snare as the victim could not, by any human effort es- 
cape. These facts were, through bitter ex|jerience univer- 
sally known among the Vaudois ; yet the sacred character 
of a stranger procured for the traveller the shelter he 
required. De Clifford's knowledge of French availed him 
little with the shepherd, whose strange and mingled dia- 
lect was new to him. A few words, however, they mutually 
understood, and by dint of gesticulation, by which foreign- 
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ere so dexterously coutrive, or endeavor to fiJl up ererj 
hiatus in conversational difEculties, the Earl believed he 
could gather, that the sweet sounds which had so plea^- 
santly attracted him, were signals established among the 
shepherds who pastured their flocks on the neighboring 
heights, by which they warned each other that the hour 
was come when by mutual ccMisent they prepared for 
worship. This was very delightful, and when a longer 
residence had rendered him acquainted with the habits 
of this interesting people, he found his interpretation had 
been correct. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of holding verbal com- 
munication, the Earl had not certainly felt himself so 
happy for a long time, as when he that night stretched 
himself upon a hard palkt, after uniting in heart with 
the shepherd in prayer and praibC. He east some anx- 
ious thoughts to the future, as excitement kept him for a 
while frofB sleep. His purse was becoming lighter, and 
he knew not how, nor when it eould be replenished ; but 
what of that ? was he not to trust farther than he could 
see what men call certainty ? The Duke of Exeter begged 
his bread in Burgundy. The Earl de Clifford had no 
scruple about turning his talents to support himself by 
honest industry. He had lefi) his rank in England ; hi» 

farments had been of the plainest at starting, and were 
y no means likely to betray the station of the wearer, 
who determined to distinguish himself simply by his 
christian name, in this, the land of his sojourning. On 
the following day our traveller descended to the low 
grounds, and did not find much difficulty in introducing 
himself among the simple-nunded and christian people of 
the Piedmontese valleys. Here, then, he took up his 
abode, and notwithstanding the longings of heart that 
turned homewa^s, he was often constrained to say, " The 
lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places." 

Although the language of the unlettered peasant, with 
whom he spent the £rst night of his sojourn among the 
Yaudoil, rendered conversation, in a connected manner, 
impossible, there were many residing in the valleys, with 
whom he could interchai^e obseivations intelligiblj 
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enough. Among them he learned how much cause they 
had to be suspicious of a stranger coming into their so- 
ciety as he did. He was assured that if his design was 
to ascertain the nature of their faith and mode of wor- 
ship, he should find it only such as their forefathers re- 
ceived from the early apostles. '' We awn no other rule 
of life," said they, " but the Holy Scriptures, and our 
barbs* teach us the doctrines contained in the Bible." 

During the early period of his exile, he persevered in 
incessant inquiries after an opportunity of conveying a 
letter to England ; but not the most distant prospect of 
such an event seemed to open. Once or twice an here- 
tical British wanderer had found his way into the valleys ; 
but, like himself, they were uncertain of their return. 

The Vaudois shuddered at the thoughts of a journey 
to England ; ever associating it in their minds with the 
treatment of a band of brethren and sisters, who had emi- 
grated to the British islands in the time of Henry the 
Second, and had there suflfered martyrdom in the most 
barbarous manner, at the hand of bigotry. 

De Clifford soon became inured to privation and fatigue, 
and in the exercise of the best philosophy, even that which 
teaches that all things are rightly ordered, and sure, he 
endured the trials to which his patience was subjected. 
His mind still turned, however, with anxious thought, to 
his country ; and he speculated with no little interest on 
the opening character of the youthful prince, then residing 
with his royal mother at the Castle of Keurure, near St. 
Michael, in the diocess of Verdun. Kesolved to learn 
some particulars of him, the Earl made a journey to the 
place of his abode, and in the course of his inquiries, 
gathered very pleasing intelligence of the young scion of 
the house of Lancaster. But he wished to see him in 
the circle wherein he moved, and to judge, in some - mea- 
sure, for himself This was not to be accomplished easily, 
for he saw no good at all likely to arise from revealing 
his real station at that time. It was then that he first 
had assumed the guise of a minstrel ; and, as a member 

* '' Barb ^' was the n&me given to the religious teachers or pas 
tors among the Vaudois. 
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of that priyileged profession, found ready access to the 
Castle of Keurure, and into the presence of the English 
refugees. De Cliiford made use of this stratagem several 
times afterwards, and gathered information, by these 
means, which fully satisfied his miiSd on the hopeful 
promise of future excellence which had finally determined 
him to adhere to the fortunes of the Prince. But years 
must pass before Edward could be of an age to claim his 
rights, there was little present prospect of support for his 
cause ; and De Clififord would do nothing that should in- 
volve the responsibility of originating another civil war. 

His taste for music led him to devote a little time to 
its improvement in the musical school of Italy, and this 
occupation was associated with loatters of deeper import 
than superficial observers were aware ; nay, the bards of 
Italy were paving the way for a work they themselves did 
not comprehend in all its consequences. 

The countries on which the light of the Beformation 
was about to shine, were as yet enveloped in the dark 
clouds of superstition and ignorance, although signs of 
life were beginning to manifest themselves. Germany 
had not yet awoke from her deep trance, though Huss 
and Jerome had already suffered martyrdom. But there 
were notes of preparation sounding in corners. Italy, the 
very seat of the papal power, was not at rest. Dante and 
Petrarch had dared to employ their genius to depict the 
vices that disgraced the reigning church, and their poetry 
was spread far and wide by the instrumentality of the 
wandering Troubadours ; wherever they journeyed, their 
songs tended to shake in the minds of the people that 
abject idolatry with which they were wont to regard the 
Eomish priesthood. It was one of those popular ballads 
De Clifford had sung, on being requested to use his voice 
at Pierrepoint Manor. 

These means may appear trivial in themselves to lead 
to the accomplishment of such an end ; but Dante's 
genius contributed in preparing the way for men of a 
more catholic spirit, who not only condemned error, who 
did so, not in bitter irony, or in light satire, but in grief 
of heart for the deluded, while they also labored to show 
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them the way of truth. Poor, benighted Spain responded 
to the call, and Italy gave up her hundreds of martyrs. 

De Clifford would gladly have visited Florence, to im- 
prove his literary acquirements, where the arts and sci- 
ences were springing to perfection beneath the fostering 
care of the De Medici. But it was an uncongenial at- 
mosphere, even in a political point of view ; for it was the 
gold of these Florentine merchant princes that helped 
Edward the Fourth through his difficulties. In a re- 
ligious sense it was worse. Plato found more devoted 
admirers among the revivers of letters than Paul of Tar- 
sus; and Koiipie still held their consciences in fetters, 
although contentions for secular advantages someUmes 
took place between the masters of Florence, and the Pope, 

De Clifford, then, spent the greater proportion of his 
time among the Yaudois making occasional journeys 
elsewhere. It was during one of these that Kisby had 
left the valleys for England to hi« grievous and bitter 
disappointment. 

No tidings from the land of his birth had yet cheered 
his exile. He was sure his friends must have concluded 
that he was dead. Such were his melancholy reflections, 
its he was pursuing his way in a solitary ramble one eve- 
ning, when a traveller suddenly presented himself. Could 
he be deceived ? Was it the visions of other days float- 
ing on his mind, that had so wrought up his imagination, 
as to make him believe he now gazed on a onee-familiar 
lace ? or was it really so, that he saw one he knew ? He 
was soon assured by the exclamation of the stranger, 
*' My master, my master, I have then found you at last ; 
have you forgotten Blondel ?" 

He had not forgotten Blondel, and with him were 
linked a thousand associations he could never forget. The 
page was speedily led to the Earl's dwelling, where he 
gave to -kis interested listener, a narrative full of im- 
portance to him. But Blondel was months resident in 
Piedmont, before De Clifford had exhausted his ques- 
tions, or the page his story. He was instructed to main- 
tain entire silence on the subject of the Earl's rank ; but 
Blondel, while he strictly obeyed this ii\]an0tion, retain- 
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ed 80 much of bis former feelisgs towards his master, 
thai his very respectful deference and anxiety to «erve 
him, had more than once well nigh betrayed the long' 
kept secret. 

In a little time Swinderby, through BlondePs infor^ 
mation, joined their society , it was with feelings of no 
common interest De Clifford received the confessor as » 
Christian brother, and his own burden seemed lighter a» « 

be listened to the familiar accents of his country, and ] 

looked upon the well-known features of his faithful ser- 
vant. 

The Earl at length determined to make himself 
known to the Prince of Wales, in the lielief that it 
might be some encouragement to the royal refugee, to be 
assured that his rights and his cause were yet warmly 
Perished in the feelings of son^, at least, of the ancient 
adherently of his house. 

It was needful, however, to proceed with caution, as 
he wished the Prince alone to be the depositary of hi» 
secret. Blondel was harp-bearer, and they set out for 
Verdun. De Clifford carried with him the ruby pre- 
sented to him by the Prince when they had parted in 
England ; and through the medium of his page had it 
conveyed to Edward, with a message that the Knight of 
the Ruby desired a private conference with him, when, 
and where he should be pleased to appoint. The re- 
quest was promptly acceded to, when the Earl disclosed 
his name, and made known his interest in the future 

Erospects of the royal youth. Edward promised invio- 
ible secrecy, and besought his friend to continue to 
visit him occasionally in his disguise. According y the 
Piedmontese minstrel struck his chords at intervals in 
the halls of Keurure, by the Prince alone recognised as 
one whom he yet hoped to choose among his chief advi- 
sers in the guidance of England's government. 

As soon as rumors of the Earl of Warwick's confe- 
rence with Queen Margaret reached De Clifford, he hast- 
ened to join the Prince. He took an affectionate leave 
of his Christian friends of the fastnesses where he had 
00 long found a home ; and resuming his proper desig- 
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nation, attached himself openly to the Laicastrian cause. 
His presence was so prompt, that he was by the Prince 
of Wales hailed as the first fruits of the English nobil- 
ity ; and the humble and pious mountaineers were lost 
in astonishment, when they learned the station in society 
of brother Howard, who had so long and so simply 
dwelt among them. 

Lord de Clifford would have remained in France till 
the embarkation of the Prince ; but that it was impossi- 
ble he should delay for an hour his journey to England, 
for duty as well as inclination told him to be among the 
first to land on English coast. 

Swinderby and Blondel declared their resolution of 
accompanying him, though they adhered strictly to their 
peaceful vocation. They were fully determined not to 
lose sight of the Earl till the fate of England was de- 
cided. 

There remains little to add to this rapid sketch. So 
speedily was King Edward put to flight, that no rumor 
of De Clifford's appearance in England could travel to 
Pierrepoint Manor before himself ; and with the remain- 
der of his history, up to this point, the reader is already 
acquainted. 

The day after her brother's departure, Julia had a 
message from Clifford Castle, saying, that the Countess 
was very anxious to see bcr ; she would gladly have been 
spared the visit, but she did not like to dedline it. On 
arriving, she found ^an unwonted bustle going on ; in 
every face there seemed to be meaning. The cause of 
this change was evident. Lady de Clifford received her 
with marks of deep emotion. '^ I sent for you," she said, 
" because, as I was first drawn towards you by your sym- 
pathy in my sorrow, I think it right you should be the 
first to whom I should impart my joy. Yet I could not 
see you yesterday, I kept my room and set myself to 
school my feelings ; that is now done ; my mind is made 
up as to the course I shall pursue, and I am myself 
again. Clifford Castle has been my abode from youth 
to age, and is very dear to me ; but it is time I should 
leave it in other hands." 

26 
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''Dear Lady de Clifford, how do you mean?'' inquired 
Julia. 

^ I hope to see brighter auspices gild these old walls 
than have shone on them for many a year," she said ; 
'' but I must seek a home more congenisil to my age and 
habits than it could, for the future, be to me. My own 
paternal halls lie deserted, and there, where my infancy 
was cradled, I will close my old age." 

" I am sure," observed Julia timidly, " your son 
would rejoice in being the solace of your declining 
years." 

'^ My son and I have had essential differences which 
suit not those who dwell together," observed the Coun* 
tess ; " they were on points which admit of no conces- 
sion, and we are better apart. The recollection of this, 
has been the one only alloy to my present complete sat- 
isfaction ; yet it may be that his long residence abroad 
has happily brought back his mind to a rightful con- 
dition !» 

Julia, who had been deeply engaged the previous day 
in the perusal of his manuscript, knew how. entirely dif- 
ferent the case stood ; she knew that the Earl had been 
greatly confirmed and strengthened in his faith, by the 
knowledge, experience, and historical facts of those, who, 
from the primitive times, had held the faith, ii^hich 
Paul preacheds; but she made no remark, and Lady de 
Clifford proceeded. 

" However, it may be, when I have seen him tread 
these halls again, and my eyes have satisfied me that 
he lives, my concerns here are at an end. It has been 
to me the theatre of important events — days of pain 
and pleasure ; the separation will cost a pang, but it 
must be." 

" Dear madam, why must it be ?" inquired Julia. ^ 

" Because of my own unalterable determiDation," said 
the lady. " From the hour I became a member of it, 
the family dignity has been my idol. It has not sped 
quite as I wished ; but let that pass. A nobler De Olif- 
lord than my Howard, has never, been master of their 
ancient house. You see I have already commenced pre- 
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parations for my son's reception ; matters have been by 
degrees mended since first you became my occasional 
guest ; but much remained undone. I would not the 
old doors should creak on their hinges, as if unwilling 
to admit their rightful lord ; neither would I have 
him to know that I dwelt in a wilderness; but where 
is Sir Henry?" 

Julia's face crimsoned, as she replied with a sigh, " I 
can scarcely tell ; he left me to go to London." 

" To London," repeated the Countess ; "to do what?" 

" To endeavor to aid the Yorkists," she replied. 

" This is preposterous !" exclaimed Lady de Clifford 
hastily — " gone to battle against the whole force of En- 
gland, to defend, a cause now irremediably lost ; it was 
rash in the extreme, and may thwart all my endeavors 
to serve him." 

" Oh ! tell me if there is any fresh intelligence," cried 
Julia in alarm. 

" Only," replied the Countess, " that there remains no 
shadow of opposition to my cousin Warwick. I have 
received a message from him to inquire how he could 
serve me. I asked in reply, protection for Pierrepoint 
Manor, with the assurance that Sir Henry had never 
carried arms in the quarrel ; and now, this thoughtless 
step will spoil all." 

Neither the Countess nor Julia could have any idea 
of the stratagem by which Henry had been saved from 
the consequences of his own rashness ; but Lady de 
Clifford observing the agitation of her young friend, 
added, 

" We must endeavor to remedy the evil before War- 
wick ceases to be the responsible head in this country ; 
which will not be till a more energetic person than 
Henry fills the throne. Richard Neville ought to sym- 
pathize with the side he once so warmly espoused. I 
have sent Aymer out of the way to Ravenham ; it will 
eventually be his own, and there he shall remain to make 
preparations for my reception." 

<^ And are you then ao decided on a removal there, 
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that nothing shall be able to change your determina- 
tion 1" inquired Julia. 

" We shall not talk more upon the subject now/' ob- 
served Lady de Clifford, and Julia acquiesced. Her 
judgment told her that the resolution of the Countess 
to have a home entirely her own was prudent ; but 
she found it difficult to go into the masculine train of 
thought that had enabled her to make up her mind at 
once on a matter that involved many heart yearnings. 
She imagined that a single day and night were scarcely 
sufficient to compose a mother's mind under circum* 
stances like those of Lady de Clifford. The fact of her 
son's being alive — of his being actually in England — of 
his being soon to return to the house of his fathers, 
and the place he was born to fill — ^the recollections asso- 
ciated with his departure — ^the manner of their separa- 
tion — the revolution of events — the anticipations of 
meeting, all — all these things she thought would have 
been sufficient to engross the mind, and exclude the very 
consideration of future plans. But Julia had no gage 
to measure a mind of a construction so different from 
her own, and during the remainder of her Stay she 
avoided the subject. She returned to the Manor fall of 
anxiety for the tidings of her brother. 

He made his appearance sooner than she could have 
anticipated ; and she was rejoiced to receive him. The 
hopes of his party were blighted, his own pride had re- 
ceived a bitter lesson ; and he had never met Julia, after 
the shortest absence, with so much coldness as on this 
occasion. It was not that he was more indifferent to 
her than usual, but it was the feeling that he had some- 
thing to disclose, that he would conceal if he could." 

'' I am so glad to see you safe back,'^ she saidj as she 
ran to meet him. '^ I know your cai;ise has not tri- 
umphed," she added, as she looked in his disappointed 
countenanijo ; " but all is in good hands, dear Henry, 
and it is so comforting to hear that there has been no 
bloodshed." 

" You are eloquent, Julia," remarked her brother 
dryly, as he disencumbered himself of his armor ; " but 
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it remains to be seen what may be the end of this busi- 
ness. I am tired enough for the present, however ; so 
let us out of this passage." 

Seeing how much disconcerted he was, she forbore to 
make any further observations. Henry maintained a 
sullen silence unusually long ; but at last, he pulled out 
a letter, and throwing it on the table, said, 

*' There is what I carried for you. The red rose 
flourishes, and doubtless the particulars are set forth 
there in all their splendor ; as for me, I suppose the 
Manor shall not much longer call me master." 

" Dear Henry," she said, " your anticipations are too 
gloomy. The peaceable nature of this revolution seems 
to promise fair. You have done nothing, that you should 
be singled out as an object of resentment." 

" If I did not, it was my misfortune, not my fault,*' 
he rejoined. 

" Henry, what could — ^what can you do ?" she remon- 
strated ; " can you govern impossibilities ? I can as- 
sure you there is powerful .interest at work on your be- 
half I do not at all apprehend the serious conse- 
quences to which your words point. I beseech you do 
not gratuitously invite your own destruction, by such 
expressions as you have just made use of" 

" I seek no interest, and I shall solicit no favor,'* he 
said hastily ; and his sister savr it was of no use to ar- 
gue the matter in his present excited state. The EarPs 
letter explained the adventure which had so irritated 
her brother, and she judged it best to make no allusion 
to it until the cloud should pass from his own mind. 

26* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'^ Still, still, my Roderick, the same noble mind , 
The same heroic heart, still, still, my son !" Southet. 

The new government was soon established, and Lon- 
don had returned to as quiescent a condition as it 
usually enjoyed. De Clifford determined on quitting, 
for a time, the public arena ; he had communicated, by 
letter, with his mother, and they had mutually agreed to 
abstain from the mention of those differences which had 
caused their separation. 

Advancing years, and stern trials had their due effect 
upon the mind of the Countess, and had abated, though 
not eradicated, the natural severity of her temper. Her 
maternal feelings were aroused in the prospect of again 
beholding the son who was still the delight of her eyes ; 
and it was with no common satisfaction she saw the 
alacrity with which her old domestics exerted themselves 
to prepare for the return of the master who had been 
brought up among them. The whole establishment was 
in motion, and in employment. 

Aymer still remained at Eavenham ; the visionary 
coronet that had glittered before his eyes had disap- 

E eared, and now that the Lancastrians were in power, 
e rather congratulated himself on being a younger 
brother ; a circumstance that might be the means of his 
slipping quietly out of the disrepute that was naturally 
attached to the side to which he had clung. Then, 
akhough he was volatile, he was not devoid of affection ; 
it was pleasant to have a brother. It is true, the supe- 
riority of Howard's talents had often created in his mind 
a feeling of jealousy, but his brother bore his honors so 
becomingly, and made such generous use of his advan- 
tages^ that Aymer, at other times, could not but own to 
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himself, that if Howard outshone him, it was not because 
he tried to do so, but because he could not help it. Ho 
hoped for personal security from his connection with the 
Earl of Warwick, and through his brother's influence ; 
and with the estates of Raven ham in reversion, he did 
not despair of pleasant years to come. He made up his 
mind to stay where he was, till he should hear how mat- 
ters went on at Clifford Castle. 

As for the Earl, his feelings were highly wrought up 
as he approached his ancient home. Regardless of the 
fatigue of the previous journey, he urged on his horse as 
he drew nearer ; his anxiety to see it becoming more 
and more intense as the distance shortened. His at- 
tendants had no idea of the reasons which induced him 
to hurry onwards, while they tried to keep pace as well 
as they were able. He wished to outstrip his train, to 
indulge the luxury of greeting the first sight of the 
longed-for object, alone. There was a turning point in 
the road, where he knew he should obtain a full view ; 
and pressing forward, the magnificent pile rose before 
him, and he stood still a few moments to gaze upon it. 
His own banner was waving from the summit, while the 
turrets and battlements stood out in strong relief from 
the cold clear blue of a frosty winter sky. His mind be- 
came crowded with recollections as he travelled over the 
well-known scenes of his boyhood. He longed to give 
utterance to the thoughts that gladdened his heart, and 
in the impulse of the moment, he stooped to stroke his 
horse's neck, saying, " I have tired you, my poor fellow, 
but we are near our journey's end, and you shall be well 
rewarded." As he sat again erect in his saddle, he ob- 
served a groom coming towards him with a led horse, and 
followed closely by a dog, — ^yes, it was his own favorite 
and favored Caesar, and the horse — could it be Agincourt ? 
Age had robbed Caesar of his gambols, and sobered down 
the paces of the beautiful courser, yet not so changed 
were either, that he could not recognize them. But the 
groom, yes, he was the same, his own old servant. 

" Ferrars," exclaimed De Clifford. 

" Yes, my lord," said the man, putting his hand to his 
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hat, and looking delighted at the EarPs recognition of 
him ; ^' her ladyship thought, perhaps your lordship 
would like to mount Agincourt, and she sent me on 
with him. 

^^ So I shall," said the Earl, gratified hy this mark of 
tenderness, and immediately dismounted. The dog had 
stood earnestly looking at him, hut no sooner had he 
touched the ground, than uttering his peculiar cry of 
recognition, he sprang up to his master's neck, who 
had some difficulty in disengaging himself from his 
caresses. 

Once more seated on his &vorite horse, attended hy 
Ferrars, and followed by Csesar, he approached the Castle 
as he was wont to do in former years. Leafless as they 
were, he could see that saplings had grown almost to 
trees since he had left England, and that the majestic 
oaks he had often climbed in search of bird's nests, had 
lost, here and there, some one of their great branches, 
while he recognized every gnarled prominence Or open 
fissure on their venerable trunks. A volume of recol- 
lections rushed like a tide upon him ; they passed in 
succession like a shifting panorama, till he found him- 
self standing in the court-yard of Clifford Castle. His 
mother met him at the entrance. She was greatly 
affected ; few words were exchanged, but her emotion 
was manifest as she ascended the staircase leaning 
heavily on her son's arm. They were left alone, and 
De Clifford, leading his mother to a seat, placed him- 
self beside her. She silently examined his features 
for a while before she said, '^You are much changed, 
Howard." 

'^ I am older 4}y some years than when you last saw 
me," he observed. 

" Nay, I could not fancy six years, at your time of 
life, would have wrought so great an alteration," she re- 
joined, as her thoughts suggested that the countenance 
of her son bore the impress of privation, and exposure to 
climate. There was the same expression of firm resolve 
in his dark eye, but it was tempered by more mildness 
than it had evinced in his younger years. 
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" I am, at least, unchanged in affection, my dear 
mother," he said ; '' as I trust to prove to your satisfac- 
tion henceforward." 

She sighed, but made no reply, and the Earl inquired, 
" Why his brother was not at home to receive him ?" 

" Aymer is at Ravenham," answered the lady ; " he is 
sensible of being under a cloud at present ; it will, how- 
ever, pass away I hope." 

" His political fears may be hushed," said the Earl ; 
'' and I cannot allow him to remain absent, when I am 
mercifully restored once more in peace to the shelter of 
that roof which witnessed our infantile affection ; my 
brother must come to participate in my pleasure, I shall 
send to him to-morrow." 

When De Clifford retired to his own apartment, he 
sat long absorbed in deep and varied thought. He took 
out the Bible that had been the companion of all his 
wanderings, and read — " Here have we no continuing 
city, but we seek one to come."* The words recalled 
him to the consideration, that although he was now 
in a splendid home, which he could call his own, it had 
not, in itself, the elements of satisfaction. He devoutly 
wished for grace to " use this world as not abusing it," 
and remembered that it was often more difficult to main- 
tain a christian spirit in prosperity, than in adversity. 
He was literally entering on a new sphere, and new 
duties. The position he was about to occupy was sur- 
rounded by snares, he pleaded that he might not be suf- 
fered to forget that he was but a pilgrim and a sojourner. 
Before he slept, he wrote an affectionate letter to his 
brother, to be dispatched early the following morning, 
and closed his eyes in peace with all men. 

The day of their meeting had passed over without any 
allusion to the solemn subject of that religious difference 
which subsisted, as before, between the mother and son ; 
but De Clifford felt that trial on that score still awaited 
him. The Countess was not altogether what she haa 
been, but her son was well aware that on the point of his 

* Heb. xiii. 14. 
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separation from the Romish Church, her mind could not 
be changed while her creed remained the same. 

It was the Earl's intention to go to Pierrepoint Manor 
early the next day, and on his return to disclose to his 
mother his views, and prospects. 

The Countess, however, was herself the first to intro- 
duce the subject As soon as the attendants had retired 
after breakfast, she said, — 

" I suppose, Howard, you will to-day pay your duty at 
the Manor ; before you go, it is my wish to tell you that 
I have learned to look upon Sir Henry Pierrepoint's 
sister with affection. This is, in its own way, a revolu- 
tion, perhaps as little expected as the great political one 
which has just taken place. I must own that I have had 
my misgivings concerning the propriety of an intimacy 
with one from whom I differ on the most momentous 
subject. I could not help it, I was won by her gentle- 
ness, and my esteem was secured by her solid and excel- 
lent qualities. Yet I could not have received her as I 
did, had I not hoped our acquaintance might lead to the 
enlighteninjg of her mind, that she might return to the 
true faith ; then, indeed, she would be a treasure ; but I 
have as yet seen no fruits to cheer me, although she has, 
notwithstanding, retained my regard. And now, How- 
ard, I suppose I shall soon see you united ; and did I 
not know that then, you will but confirm each other in 
error, I should rejoice in the prospect as much as once I 
deprecated it. Here, however, is the bar to my future 
peace ; I am doomed to experience sorrow, through those 
from whom I might derive the greatest joy. I do sadly 
fear that I have yet to mourn over your spiritual defec- 
tion, for were there any change, such as I could wish, 
the morning of this eventful day would have seen you 
seek your chapel — would have witnessed some inquiry 
after your confessor." 

" Mother," said the Earl, " I cannot break the quiet 
harmony of this day by discussion. Let each of us apply 
at the fountain, for light to guide aright our naturally 
erring footsteps, and it will not be denied. I rejoice to 
hear your testimony to the worth that has long attached 
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me to one who had liot always the good fortune to re- 
ceive your approbation. I hope to ask soon, for her, at 
your hands, a maternal blessing ; and I am sure she will 
second me in my endeavors to comfort your future years." 

" Howard," said the Countess, emphatically, while her 
iiatural feelings struggled with the dictates of an enslaved 
conscience, " I wish you may enjoy all the happiness you 
expect. I may hear more than I can see of it. I do 
not much longer remain an inmate of Clifford Castle ; I 
mean shortly to remove to Ravenham, to pass my few 
remaining days in humble imitation of the sainted Bea- 
trice, after whom I was named. I cannot cure your 
strange delusion, neither can I sanction it by my pre- 
sence." 

" But Julia — " began the Earl. 

" Julia Pierrepoint," interrupted his mother, " is al- 
ready aware of my decision. It has not been made, only 
now ; my resolution was taken the very day after- I re- 
ceived from yourself tidings of your arrival in England. 
You must not attempt to urge me ; I have two weighty 
reasons ; I must have a home where I shall command — 
I cannot consent to bring sin on my conscience, by being 
the passive and stated witness of heretical pravity." 

The Earl passed his hand across his brow, as the 
thought occurred, this, then, is the bitter ingredient 
already found in my cup of joy. 

His mother observed the motion, she laid her hand 
on his arm, as she said, ^' I cannot think you will be left 
in final error — I have commended you to the saints. 
As to my plans for the future, we shall discuss them at 
our leisure ; meantime, I detain you not," so saying, she 
left the room. 

De Clifford had already written to Henry Pierrepoint, 
assuring him he need fear no molestation from the new 
government, which was contented to leave in undisputed 
possession of their privileges, all who manifested no in- 
clination to disturb the public peace. Sir Henry's 
adherence to the cause of Edward was entirely a point 
of personal honor ; he had now come to the resolution 
of yielding quietly to the sweeping tide that was carry- 
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ing every thing before it. All needful explanations 
being made, Henrj was prepared to meet De Clifford as 
he desired. On his arrival at the Manor, Pierrepoint 
received him alone. His manner was rather more seri- 
ous than usual as he shook the Earl by the hand, and 
motioned him to a seat. De Clifford opened his propo- 
sal by saying that the revolution having placed him in 
circumstances which, but a year ago, he scarcely dared 
to anticipate, he hoped no &rther obstacle should pre- 
vent his calling by his own name, one to whom he had, 
in heart, been so long united. 

" De Clifford," said Henry ; " I feel that were I dis- 
posed to put my veto on this proposed union, I could 
not with any propriety do so. But when I give my con- 
sent, it is frankly and heartily, and therefore, I shall 
not hesitate to say, that there is not in England, a man 
I would so soon call my brother. In Julia's absence I 
may say, that I give you what I consider a very precious 
gift ; but you know how to appreciate her, perhaps better 
than I do, and I am satisfied ; may the sun of prosperity 
shine on your path !" 

Henry was not prone to the melting mood, but he was 
affected, and made an awkward attempt to conceal it. 

" I am very badly treated," he added ; " the last time 
I entered a house of yours, it was as a prisoner ; and 
now you come to mine to rob it of its chief attraction ; 
and when you have carried her off, I suppose I may live 
here as I list. This surely is hard usage, under the 
guise of friendship ; and I am expected to bear it all 
with that meekness of temper, and patience, for which I 
have always been so remarkable. But I shall bring the 
case before a lady, and shall abide satisfied with her 
decision ; to this arrangement no gallant knight could, 
I think, offer any objection." 

" I submit to my fate," answered the Earl, smiling ; 
and Henry, rising, led the way to Julia's favorite apart- 
ment, where he left him to plead his own cause. There 
De Clifford was content to be left, without the protection 
of witness, or counsel, nor did he find his sentence very 
hard to bear. 
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With the purport of this visit Julia was, of course, 
well acquainted ; yet it was with no «mall degree of 
agitation ehe received the Earl. Their conference was 
a long one, there was much to tell, and to arrange. 
Every barrier that stood in the way of their union had 
been removed in a remarkable manner, and after all 
their fears and troubles, the day was at length named 
that was to witness the uniting of their earthly destiniea 

It was agreed that Swinderby should pronounce the 
nuptial benediction ; but this required management. 
No one could dispute Lord de Clifford's right, with his 
bride's consent, to appoint whom he pleased on such am 
occasion ; but it would be the general impression that 
the office ought to be performed by a dignitary of the 
church. The chief difficulty lay in the necessity for 
Swinderby's concealment He was, of course, obliged to 
maintain a strict incognito in the neighborhood ; and 
might, in that manner, under favor of the Earl's protec- 
tion, be safe for a time, but caution was necessary. The 
brethren had never heard of him since the receipt of his 
own letter, containing his confession of heresy. His 
mysterious disappearance caused it to be reported that 
he had been made away with ; this, in the first instance, 
had been their own belief; and they did not think fit to 
publish any contradiction afterwards, judging it better to 
euffer the whole matter to sink into oblivion, than that it 
should be known he had left their communion. Swin- 
derby had thus escaped clerical degradation, and in the 
eye of the law was perfectly qualified to administer all 
the rites of the church. His concealment was also fa- 
vored by the general agitation of the country ; people 
were stunned by the extraordinary suddenness and mag- 
nitude of the national changes ; and those who had any 
stake in the country could think of little else. But it 
would still be imprudent to do any thing calculated to 
throw the Wycliffite into the power of his quondam friends, 
and nothing was more likely to hasten a discovery, than 
his officiating at the Earl de Clifford's marriage. For 
this, and other reasons, it was determined that the cere- 
mony should be conducted with as much privacy and sim- 

27 
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pHohy as possible ; and it was hoped the secluded life 
the Cfountess had led for some years, wonld incline her 
to sacrifice her love of magnificence to her dislike to 
mixed company. Julia undertook to gain her brother 
over to the plam, and the Earl relumed home to hold a 
conference with his mother. His communication was 
only such as she expected ; and she made no objections 
to any of her son's pr(^K>8als. But on one point she was 
no less anxious than curious, and at the close of the con- 
Tersation, she observed, that in the whole matter she had 
made up her mind to be passiTC, save in one important 
particular ; she must know something of the officiating 
clergyman. Her son had no scruple in assuring her that 
he was a regularly ordained priest of the Augustine or- 
der, whom he had known abroad intimately, and one 
whom he had much cause to esteem personally ; she ex- 
pressed herself satisfied, and turned her thoughts towards 
a speedy removal to Ravenham, where she intended to 
take up her abode, before any change in the establish- 
ment at Clifford Castle had taken place. 

Meantime Swinderby was a frequent visitor at the cas- 
tle, but he was always received by the Earl, alone. Some 
curiosity began to be excited about one who flitted back- 
wards and forwards so mysteriously ; but except that he 
was believed to be some foreign friend of the Earl's, no 
one learned any thing more concerning him. Blondel 
took up a temporary abode at some little distance, far 
his person was too well known to risk an appearance, for 
the present, very near the precincts of the castle. 

In the course of a few weeks every thing was ready at 
Ravenham ; and in order to soften the pain she must 
feel on quitting, as a home, the place where she had dwelt 
90 many long years, De Clifford determined to accompany 
and remain with his mother until she should appear to be 
comfortably settled, when he would return to prepare for 
the reception of his bride. 

.The next meeting of Lady de Clifford and her son was 
to be at Pierrepoint Manor, where she consented to go, 
the day before the marriage. 
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CHAPTER XXVIl. 

" True bliss, if man may reacli it, is composed 
Of hearts in union mutually disclosed j 
And farewell else all hope of pure delight, 
Those hearts should be reclaim'd, renew'd, upright." 

COWPER. 

The marriage-day arrived, and Swinderby was in early 
attendance at the castle to accompany the Earl to Pierre- 
point Manor. He had consented, once more, to wear a 
priestly garb ; for without it, he could not be seen in the 
performance of his destined ofi&ce. 

" There is no occurrence, save this single one, that 
could induce me again to wear this livery," he said, as he 
entered Lord de Clifford's apartment, robed. 

"My friend," said the Earl, "the outward garment 
signifies little. It is a light thing whether it be in black 
or white ; in a gown, or a plain coat." 

" True, my lord," responded Swinderby. " Still, I 
place some importance on these distinctions for the sake 
of others as well as for our own feelings. The ignorant 
people learn to make up the sum of their religion in forms 
and habits, in garments and buildings; till their inmost, 
hearts bow in base idolatry before them, and the soul 
meantime is a moral wilderness, instead of a watered gar- 
den. I do not say the absence of these things will make 
ministers, or people, holy ; but I do say, that the exhibi- 
tion of them tends to keep the mind in a state of blind- 
ness and deadness. But I see your lordship's brother 
coming to announce that all is in readiness for our de- 
parture." 

Julia had chosen for her bridesmaid a sister of Gerald 
de Courcy's, whom her aunt had lately taken under her 
protection. Emily de Oourcy had been a guest at the 
Manor for several days, and with the light-heartedness 
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of early youth, she looked forward to the performance 
of her office, as an era in her existence. Julia and 
her new friend were very dissimilar in many respects, 
but the contrast between them was a bright one, and they 
soon became mutually attached. Gerald de Courcy's 
sister partook largely of his light temperament; and 
being considerably younger than him, she had much of 
the naivete and artlessness of childhood about her. She 
had been particularly charged to hold no communication 
with Julia on religious subjects. These admonitions in- 
creased her desire to know what could in reality be the 
nature of this dreaded and mysterious creed, which the 
faithful were bound to shun. As she looked in Julia's 
contemplative countenance, and watched her gentle and 
conciliatory manners, she found it difficult to believe that 
thei*e was anything about her requiring to be avoided ; 
and she wished, yet dreaded to learn from her own lips, 
why she was indeed a marked person. More than once 
she found her engaged in the perusal of a large book ; it 
was Wycliffe's Bible, and doubtless contained much that 
was not lawful for her to know. But if the perusal was 
of injurious tendency, then, surely Julia Pierrepoint must 
be proof against corruption. 

The time drew near when they were to part, and 
nothing had been said, as yet, by Julia to her fair young 
friend on the subject of religion. She was sure that 
Emily had been placed upon her guard, as to what she 
might hear from her before she would be permitted to 
dwell with her long ; and the very granting of this per- 
mission seemed like putting her on honor to be silent. 
In allowing this reflection to seal her lips, Julia feared 
she had done wrong. It was yielding too much to expe- 
diency ; but she hoped to have future and better oppor- 
tunities for conversation with Emily de Courcy, hereafter. 
Who can boast of to-morrow ? " Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might." She recollected 
these admonitions, and she should have acted on them ; 
but yet she hesitated. The very morning of the day they 
were to separate had arrived. Julia felt uncomfortable, 
and notwithstanding that her own circumstances seemed 
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enough to absorb her entirely, she still wished for a suit- 
able opportunity to drop a few faithful words. She had 
completed all her arrangements, and was sitting in her 
room alone, when her door was hesitatingly opened, and her 
youthful guest entered. She cast a smiling look around, 
as if to see whether her presence might be an intrusion. 
But there were no symptoms of bustle, for every prepara- 
tion had already been made. * 

" Come in," said Julia ; " I just want you to sit here 
with me for a little while." 

" Then I am so glad," replied Emily ; " for I came to 
show you the pearls my aunt De Clifford has given me to 
confine my hair to-day ;" and putting a jeweKbox on the 
table, she sat down on a low stool before it, and began to 
exhibit her treasures. 

" Your aunt has shown taste in the selection of orna- 
ments for these raven locks of yours," said Julia, laying 
her hand affectionately on Emily's head ; " but did you 
ever hear of the pearl of great price ?" 

" No, I do not think I did," she answered. " What was 
its price, and where was it found, and who is its posses- 
sor ?" 

" You may be its possessor, if you desire it," was the 
reply. 

" Nay, you want to set me a puzzle now, and I am sure 
I have no head to find out its meaning," said the unso- 
phisticated girl. 

" No, but I will tell you where you may find it ; in this 
book before me." 

" I do not understand you indeed," said Emily, as her 
color rose ; " but that book is Wycliffe's Bible, and I 
may not read it. Yet I never in my life was told not to 
look at any thing but it was just that which I most 
desired to see ; and, indeed, I should like to know 
what is in that book, that I might find out why it is for- 
bidden." 

" This Bible is worth all the pearls in the ocean, and 
all the diamonds in the mines," said Julia. '^ If you will 
be my scholar, I shall teach you its contents, and they 
are able to make you wise unto salvation." 

27* 
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But Emily was afraid to venture the first step. She 
recollected the warnings she had received on the suhject 
of Julia's as well as her cousin Howard's dangerous 
opinions. She would he questioned on her return home ; 
and her timidity overcoming her curiosity, she said in 
some confusion, -^ I am sorry I asked you ahout your 
book, for I shall have to confess all this yet." 

" My dear girl," said Julia, feelingly, " do not be afraid 
of me, or my book. You have yourself opened a sub- 
ject, which I reproach myself for not doing ; and it is 
my duty to tell you, that this precious Bible contains 
the message of life and death to man, from his om- 
nipotent, omnipresent Creator ; they incur a solemn 
responsibility whb debar their fellow-sinners from the 
free use of it." 

'* Indeed, but I am afraid you have odd fancies, 
Julia," said her young companion ; ^^ will you tell me 
why you have no image in your room — ^not even a cru- 
cifix ?" 

" If you would like to know, I shall read to you my 
reasons," she replied ; and turning to the 20th chapter 
of Exodus, she read the second commandment. 

" I never heard that before," observed Emily, who had 
listened very attentively ; '^ but you must not read me 
more, at least at |)resent," she added, closing the Bible 
with her own hand. ^' I cannot tell why they should ac- 
cuse you of any thing wrong, and every one loves you 
notwithstanding. Even my aunt De Clifford, of whom 
I have always stood in awe, says she would love you en- 
tirely but for this one thing — ^and — I am forgetting my- 
self," she added ; but after some hesitation, she resumed. 
" It comes over my mind strongly, that I should tell you 
one thing I heard ; but I must sit very near you, for I 
am fearful my voice may be heard. Father Francis had 
a long conversation with my aunt the very day I left 
Bavenham. I came softly into the room, and I suppose 
they did not observe me, or at least they did not mind 
me ; so he went on to say, ' The compensation your lady- 
ship has made to the church, may save you &om the con- 
demnation she pronounces on all who companion with 
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heretics. Tour ladyship's circamstances palliate the 
offence, in the tender regards of a spiritual mother like 
oars, and the house to which you go on this inauspicious 
occasion, owns a master the church reckons her own. 
But one thing I would still say, look well to the offi- 
ciating priest ; I care not to tell my suspicions, hut I 
pray your ladyship to notice his appearance, for I have 
reason to think he is one whom the church disowns, and 
condemns.' " 

Julia was agitated as the thought of Swinderhy's dan- 
ger was thus presented to her. 

" How came you to notice all this so minutely ?" she 
inquired. 

'^ I do not know ; sometimes I can be in a sober mood, 
but I get so little credit for it, that things are said in my 
hearing that would not do to be repeated. * It is only 
Emily,' they say. I thought there was something odd 
in what Father Francis said ; and once or twice since I 
eame here, it struck me you would like to hear it — ^you 
will not betray me," and she looked in Julia's fiice im- 
ploringly. 

" You may trust me I shall not," she answered as she 
arose ; and taking up the Bible, deposited it in one of her 
packages. She could not help thinking that this unex- 
pected opening might yet lead to the ultimate conversion 
of her young and interesting companion, for whom she 
felt the sort of affection an engaging child might inspire ; 
although she was then older than herself had been, when 
placed at the head of that establishment she was now 
about to quit for a new home. 

Soon after this conversation, De Clifford, with his bro- 
ther and Swinderby, arrived at the Manor. Prudently 
declining to join the family, the latter proceeded straight 
to the chapel, there to await their coming. 

As Julia took her brother's arm to descend, she said 
earnestly, " Henry, I have one request to make, you must 
not refuse me." 

" It shall be a strange one if I do," he responded. 

" You know," she resumed, " that Mr. Swinderby must 
be in considerable danger of recognition here ; but I 
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have (XKDe to the knowledge of a circumstanoe that has 
added much to my anxiety on his account. I have rea- 
eon to fear that he is already watched, and will to-day bo 
closely observed." 

^^I really do ziot see what I can do in this affair," said 
Henry ; " by my counsel he should never have been in the 
situation he now occupies ; but it was a matter, for many 
reasons, I did not choose to gainsay." 

" You, and you alone can serve him," she pleaded ; 
^ take the first opportunity of giving him a hint of his dan- 
ger, and that the sooner he quits the Manor, the better." 

^ I will try, Julia," replied her brother ; '• I suppose I 
must not say nay to a bride, though you have not set me 
an easy ta0k, and I wish I may not mismanage it. The 
best thing he can do, is to slip away when we leave the 
chapel, which he may contrive to effect without observa- 
tion ; and now, is this alU" 

" All," she said. 

" Then I shall do my best. Julia Pierrepoint shall 
njQt have to accuse her humble knight, of refusing the 
last request she made him." 

Henry wished to appear gay, but his effort was not 
very successful ; for he was more affected than he cared 
to allow any one to see. The party was assembled in the 
chapel waiting their appearance, when he entered with 
his .sister. 

The Countess was gorgeous in her attire ; but her 
countenance wore an expression not altogether satisfied, 
for the old contention of feelings struggled within. 
Emily de Courcy was all smiles. Aymer de Clifford 
shone in the brightest and latest costume. Sir H^nry 
Pierrepoint was not behind in personal decoration ; and 
the Earl de Clifford and his bride, though apparelled as 
became their station, were the least glittering of the 
group. The high forehead and keen eye of the Earl be- 
spoke, even to a casual observer, that determined firm- 
ness which was his natural characteristic. Had the world 
s^iU reigned in his heart, this might have degenerated 
into sternness, under the pressure of earth's trials. But 
it was not so ; and there was a benignity of expressiou 
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superadded, which seemed to flow from the possession of 
that peace which passeth all understanding. The day 
fortunately was dark, and Swinderby stood in a situation 
favorable to the concealment of his features. He was 
agitated ; but it was more by the associations connected 
with his present locality, than the effect of personal fear. 
His deep-toned and solemn voice broke the silence that 
reigned in the chapel, as he commenced the marriage- 
service. 

When the ceremony was concluded, there was a pause 
of a few minutes, after which Henry took De Clifford's 
hand saying, " I give you a brother's greeting ;" he then 
put his sister's veil gently aside, and imprinted a kiss on 
her forehead. 

Swinderby stood back until all the congratulations 
were at an end ; he then approached, and holding out his 
hand to Julia, said, " Lady de Clifford, I have long 
ceased to speak the world's language. I talk not to you 
of honors and long life, though I wish for you all that is 
best and fairest. But my prayers shall be presented on 
your behalf, that you may walk worthy of your vocation ; 
and that; you may bear in continual remembrance, that 
in all events, whether prosperous or adverse, you can be 
safe, and safe only, beneath the shadow of the ' Kock of 
Ages ;' it is not worldly compliment I owe you, it is some- 
thing far higher. Lord de Clifford," he added, then ad- 
dressing him, " may the clouds that long hung over you, 
and are now, I trust, dissolving, continue to pour bless- 
ings on your head ; and may you be helps meet for each 
other, till death dj> you part." 

Sir Henry Pierrepoint watched his old confessor nar- 
rowly ; he only made a respectful bow to him and retired to 
a little distance. But Henry had not forgotten his sister's 
request. He stepped up to Swinderby, under color of 
doing the honors of his house, and thus managed to con- 
vey the desired hint. The stratagem was unobserved, 
and he Bald in an under tone, '^ You are watched ; your 
appearance in this neighborhood is whispered about, you 
had better see to your own safety, for I can do no more 
than warn you." 
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^^ This is no time nor place to express all I desire to 
say to you, Sir Henry," replied Swinderby in the same 
low tone ; ^^ but my heart has pined for an opportunity to 
say that I need your forgiveness for all the error that I 
ever taught you ; then, I was myself in darkness ; what 
light I have received, I pray you may receive in double 
measure. I wish I were privileged to be the messenger 
to you of the blessed freedom of the Grospel ; even I, 
who did misuse the power I once held, to subject your 
miad in idolatrous bondage to the ' beggarly elements' of 
an apostate church." 

A sudden flush suffused Sir Henry^s face, which 
evinced his agitation ; he, however, took Swinderby's of- 
fered hand, and merely said, ^' You had better take 
speedy advantage of my advice." 

^^ I shall," he answered, ^' and I pray the ray of light 
so long given to your house, do not, this day, go out. 
You have no heart, Sir Henry, to enter into the secrets 
of those men whom you take it for granted, are holy. 
Well may I say, who know them better, ^ Unto tiieir as- 
sembly, mine honor, be not thou united.' " 

There was no time for more conversation ; the colloquy, 
though not overheard, had already attracted notice; 
but Sir Henry, as if nothing of interest had passed, was 
immediately by the side of the old Countess, apparently 
in his usual gay mood, leading her away from the chapel. 

When they reached the hail, Lady de Clifford missed 
the priest; and inquired what had become of him? 
Sir Henry replied that he could not remain, as he had 
urgent business elsewhere. The Countess had reasons 
for not thinking this account of the matter satisfactory ; 
but she was too polite to express her doubts to her en- 
tertainer ; contenting herself with dealing in insinua- 
tions of his apparent eccentricity, in which Henry rea- 
dily agreed, to prevent further questions. No one else 
made any remark, and the subject was suffered to drop, 
while the guests found themselves more agreeably en- 
gaged, with the sumptuous entertainment provided in 
honor of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 

m 

*^ The times are big with tidings^ every hour, 
From east, and west, and south, the breathless soouts 
Bring swift alarums in.'' Socthey* 

We have &ow seen the union of those, the history of 
whose lives have formed the principal subject in thesd 
memorials of the olden time^ and here, according to the 
common rule of story, we might leave them. But the 
most difficult duties and trials of life, frequently begin 
where its romance concludes ; and, therefore, we pursue 
our narrative, still to trace their path throughout trou* 
bles which tended to exhibit more and more of charao- 
ter, and of principl^. 

A temporary repose was granted to England, and at 
Clifford Castle a large share of that quiet and domestic 
enjoyment was experienced, that outweighs every other 
species of earthly happiness. There, too, as elsewhere, 
tne outward peace was doubly appreciated, from the dis- 
tractions that had preceded it. Again, the grounds 
around the dwelling had entirely resumed their order, 
and the influence of a genial English spring was begin- 
ning to call out her earliest blossoms. The primrose 
peeped forth in the sheltered corner, and the blue stars 
of the creeping periwinkle smiled in the sunbeams. The 
old gardener was very busy ; his industry had received 
a new impulse ; and with something like the ardor of 
his youthful days, he labored to beautify his flowery do- 
minions. Again he saw the Ear] pacing his favorite 
walk ; but not alone ; Julia now leaned on his arm, and 
would often stop, to drop a word of encouragement or 
advice, as she passed by the fiiithful Gilbert. 

They were happy in each other's sociei^, '^ they spake 
often one to another " of the kingdom of Heaven : and of 
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the way in which they had been taught, and warned, and 
disciplined in the past. They were now permitted to tread 
in green pastures ; duty and pleasure ran so entirely in 
the same channel, that they were, perhaps, in danger of 
forgetting the warning voice, that still cries, ^' Arise ye, 
and depart ; for this is not your rest." How many con- 
fess the truth of this doctrine ; how few live as. if they 
believed it ! 

Be Clifford was soon in daily expectation of tidings 
that should call him to greet the Prince of Wales on his 
landing. He did not fear any show of opposition ; yet 
he deemed it wise to investigate the number of retainers 
on whom he could reckon, in the possible emergency of 
any hostile design. At all events, a select and nume- 
reus band of 'his followers was destined to grace Prince 
Edward's triumphant progress to the capital ; and how- 
ever peaceable might be the aspect of affairs, he was re^ 
solved not to leave the castle without a strong guard) du- 
ring his own short absence ; while the command was to 
be intrusted to an officer of experience and courage well 
qualified for the charge. 

The Earl was one day engaged in detailing his plans 
to Julia, and talking of the probable term of bis absence, 
when a page came into the room, and presented him with 
a packet. 

" Who is- the bearer of this ?" inquired De Clifford. 

'' A court messenger, my lord," answered the page ; 
and Julia turned pale, while the Earl hastily broke the 
seal and perused his letter. 

^^ Let the messenger be well entertained, and he shall 
hiskve my answer in. a short time," he said, and the page 
disappeared. As soon as they were again alone, he said, 
'^ Julia, I shall have to leave you sooner than I thought, 
and for rather a longer period. This is to inform me, 
that the Prince commands my presence in France." 

" In France," she repeated in some alarm. " Yes, my 
Julia," he replied ; ^' but only for a short time ; he ex- 
pects to embark for England, almost immediately." 

^And why demand your presence there?" she asked. 
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^ He wishes to have my poor counsel," said the Earl, 
" and it is my duty to obey." 

There was a short silence. Julia was resolved she 
should not drop a hint of unwillingness to act her part, 
although she could see, at a glance, how difficult a part 
that might become. 

'^ Julia/' said De Clifford at length, '^ when I was en- 
deavoring to make arrangements for a very temporary ab- 
sence, I did not cpntemplate going to so great a distance 
from you. The country is perfectly quiet, to be sure, 
and yet I almost feel inclined to propose your going to 
Pierrepoint Manor till my return. Henry, of course, 
will in the meantime keep himself quiet, it will be his 
best and wisest plan, until there be some settlement 
among us; and he will be at home until my return." 
The suggestion was more the fruit of his anxiety, on 
her account, than the dictation of the sound judg- 
ment that usually guided him. This Julia at once 
observed. 

^^ Howard," she said, ^' I shall remain where it has 
pleased Providence to fix my home. He who • has 
hithererto sustained me, is able to direct, and keep, 
throughout future trial and difficulty. I can only ex- 
pect such aid, however, in the path of duty, not out of 
it. From the bias of Henry's mind, there can be no 
doubt of the side he would espouse, in the possible 
event of a warlike demonstration ; you would be ranged 
on opposite sides. In that case, whatever were the 
consequences, under his roof, of course, I could not 
remain. My brother is very dear to me ; his house was 
long to me a home, where I experienced much affection ; 
and none can tell how painful to me are those political 
differences which divide you, the possible consequences 
of which I dread to contemplate. But your interests 
are now peculiarly mine ; I shall stay where I am, and 
maintain them as best I can." 

^' You make me half ashamed of my weakness, Julia," 
said the Earl. 

" No, no," she quickly observed. " I know your ob- 
ject in this proposal, and appreciate it." 

28 
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De Clifford found himself obliged to depart the follow* 
ing morning, and had a great deal of business to transaot 
in the intervening time. His chief concern was the state 
of the castle ; and strict were the injunctions he gave to 
the captain and his officers, in consideration of the pre- 
cious charge he left behind. Orders were given, that no 
stranger be admitted without rigorous scrutiny ; that a 
constant watch was to be kept up day and night ; and 
that every means of defence was to be in readiness ; and 
when on hearing of his return to England, a band was 
to be dispatched immediately to join him, his commands 
were, that the garrison was on no account to be dimin- 
ished by a single man, till they should have farther 
orders. 

The hour arrived when De Clifford was to set out, and 
Julia was well nigh overcome. The Earl endeavored to 
appear cheerful, as he observed her spirits sinking. 

*^ Julia," he said, " we have parted before, under more 
adverse circumstances, yet we have been suffered to meet 
again ; therefore, according to the sentiment you your- 
self expressed yesterday, such experience of the past 
should teach us to trust the future implicitly to the same 
loving and unerring Guide. To Him I commit you, who 
* stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east wind !' "* 

Julia's efforts to suppress her feelings were in vain, as 
she strove through her tears, to utter, " When, how, am I 
to have tidings of you ?" 

Time was pressing, yet unable to leave her at such a 
moment, he sat down to try and soothe her into compo* 
sure. 

" Trust me," he said, tenderly, " you shall have tidings, 
the earliest and the best I can send ; and you will ^"ir 
up nobly — I know you will." 

She saw that she was inflicting pain, and, striving to 
overcome her agitation, she observed, ^^ It is not my part, 
and must not be my practice, to unnerve you at the out- 
set, when high, and perhaps difficult duties lie before you ; 
but it is over now." 

She was enabled to assume a degree of firmness, while 

* Isaiah xxvii. 8. 
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the £arl, taking advantage of the change, pronounced a 
parting blessiog, and was soon on his journey. 

De Clifford carried with him very few attendants. It 
was arranged that Blondel should meet him on the way, 
and accompany him ; while Swin derby remained in Eng* 
land to watch the current of events. 

When Julia found herself, in a manner, alone in Clifford 
Castle, she was oppressed with a sensation of desertion 
very painful to bear. For the first few days she could 
scarcely realize to herself that De Clifford was really gone 
away ; and now and then she half expected him to enter 
the room, or fancied she hea^^d his step approiaching. 
But salutary reflection soon brought round her mind to 
its rightful tone, and she resumed her ordinary occupa- 
tions. She daily visited the broad garden walk, inva- 
riably accompanied by Csesar, who, in his master's absence, 
seemed resolved to take a peculiar charge of her ; and 
after attending her steps throughout the day, he con- 
stantly took up his night's quarters at the door of her 
apartment. 

Two or three weeks had passed in this manner, when 
rumors of direful import began to be whispered. These 
reports soon found their way to the ears of the watchful 
governor of Clifford Castle, and they troubled him not a 
little: lie heartily wished the Earl back. The com- 
mand of the Castle was a matter much to his taste, and 
its defence a work in which he would pride himself ; but 
in the prospect of actual danger he had an unusual charge, 
and he wished the young Countess had been left in some 
other asylum. She appeared to him so totally unsuited 
to the position in which such a state of things would 
place her, that he wished he could now exchange her for 
the old lady, whose strong nerves would be likely to ren- 
der her presence more desirable in cases of perplexity 
and turmoil. Harcourt waited a confirmation of the 
rumor before he should announce to Julia the threatened 
danger. 

He had not to wait long. A messenger covered with 
dust, mounted on a steed bearing the marks of hard 
travel, galloped to the castle gate; and after giving 
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services," he answered ; ^^ but I fear our crakies of war* 
will make music that may please you but indifferently." 

" Do not consider me at such a crisis," she said ; 'M 
shall be best pleased by your bearing in remembrance, 
that in the Earl's absence I expect every one here to 
exert a double portion of vigilance. You shall not find 
me, in any respect, in your way. I do shrink from the 
dread prospect of sacrificing human life, and so, I am 
sure, would Lord de CliflFord ; but if, indeed, we be un- 
avoidably put to the test, we must not let Clifford Castle 
pass tamely out of our hands. I beg you will communi- 
cate to me, without hesitation, whatever authentic news 
you hear." 

Harcourt returned to his post, quite another man. Ho 
saw that he had misunderstood the character of the per- 
son he had to deal with, and he observed to his lieutenant, 
that, for as gentle as she looked, the Countess had a 
spirit that would not discredit the De Cliffords. He pro- 
ceeded to the superintendence of his charge, while Julia, 
who had made a strong and successful effort to conceal 
her real trepidation, now shut herself up to indulge the 
natural current of feeling unobserved and unrestrained. 
It was some time before she was able to appear before 
her household with sufficient composure ; but when she 
did come forth, the only difference they could see was an 
unusual measure of firm determination. Towards evening 
she ijummoned the governor, and told him she wished to 
survey the preparations he had been making. 

^^ I hope you are satisfied that my courage has not 
deserted me," she observed ; " but it may satisfy your 
people to see me among them." 

Harcourt was delighted, and with alacrity led the way 
to every turret and battlement. Julia addressed a word 
of encoura^enient to the sentinel as she passed him on 
his post, sLndL to the groups assembled in dispersed com- 
panies. 

" I ItsL^ve no doubt of your fidelity, my friends," she 
said; ^^ it is our duty to make every preparation for 
d^fenc^y l>u.t^ X hope the danger that threatens us will 
♦ -A species of fire-arms were called ^- crakies of war." 

29* 
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pass away without your being called to action. I wish 
you, however, to know that I am fully prepared for con- 
sequences." 

Her presence infused into every heart a deep feeling 
of devotedness ; and the governor, with more sincerity 
than refinement; assured her his own hand would fling 
from the battlements the man that should, refuse, at her 
bidding, to risk his life against a host. 

" Look there !" he cried, pointing to a flight of 
birds that was ' passing over head ; '' these crows scent 
a feast somewhere — they stop not in our neighborhood, 
however. If Clifford Castle is taken in my master's 
absence, it shall be across my body that the enemy 
steps into it, and woe betide the foe that ventures the 
attack !" 

While this general enthusiasm was spreading among 
the garrison, the Countess retired from a scene so un- 
congenial, sick at heart. Her situation was a new one, 
she shrank from the part she was called upon to act; 
her former experience had no counterpart to her present 
circumstances ; but surely there was no case so difficult 
that there was no counsel to be found suited to it where 
she was wont to apply. 

There was, in reality, great reason for alarm ; for 
Edward the Fourth was successfully trying both strata- 
gem and eloquence to raise, once more, the public sym- 
pathy on his behalf His reception at the court of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, had not been 
very flattering ; and it was not to be supposed t|}at he 
could be satisfied with so great a reverse of for4;une. 
His courage was equal to any attempt, and with restless 
perseverance he continued to urge his brother-in-law for 
aid. It was at last with difficulty granted, and the 
fugitive king resolved once more to try his fortune in 
the field where success had so often attended him. He 
landed in Yorkshire, and to stifle uneasy feelings, till 
he should obtain a footing, he put forth the flimsy and 
modest pretext of a desire to recover only his patrimony. 
The people of the north were deceived by the apparent 
moderation of hb demands, and his followers soon be- 
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came so numerous that he was in a condition to avow his 
real intentions. !He had anticipated the landing of 
Queen Margaret and the Prince of Wales, whose pre- 
sence, together with the additional force they carried 
with them, would have been a very formidable addition 
to the opposition with which he had already to cope. 
Edward calculated on his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
who only waited an opportunity of going over to his 
side ; and the short respite which England had enjoyed 
was at an end. 

On the intelligence of these movements reaching Sir 
Henry Pierrepoint, he immediately resolved on proving 
his fidelity to the cause he had espoused. He lost no 
time in joining the army, his followers were a very 
acceptable addition, and he was himself received with 
flattering distinction. 

The rival houses again took the field ; the Lancas- 
trians at this time with manifest advantage, could they 
have counted securely on all who apparently leagued 
with them. The Duke of Clarence dissembled to the 
last moment, and the party with whom he seemed to act 
were completely deceived. Notwithstanding that the 
Earl of Warwick had troops scattered up and down 
throughout the country, Edward was suflfered to pass on 
to the metropolis without opposition. His expensive 
habits had in former days placed him deeply in debt to 
some of the citizens, their only chance of being paid 
was his ultimate success ; his popular manners had won 
over others to his interest, so that, through love or iear, 
or some other motive, the way was paved for his favor- 
able reception. The Lancastrians were now on the 
alert, but a blow was struck which all the energy of 
their leader could not retrieve. No accounts of Queen 
Margaret's arrival were received, when the Earl of 
Warwick resolved on fighting at Barnet. Hitherto he 
does not seem to have suspected his son-in-law, but here, 
in that fatal field, he accomplished his premeditated 
desertion, by going over to the side of his brother, with 
twelve thousand men. So gallantly, nevertheless, did 
the Lancastrians contend for the victory, that the York- 
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ists, in the early part of the day, were nearly defeated. 
But an extraordinary coincidence was the means of their 
ruin. The Earl of Oxford's device was a star shooting 
forth rays^ that of Edward the Fourth was a sun. A 
fog coming on, objects were through its medium indis- 
tinctly seen ; and the unfortunate Lancastrians mis- 
taking the one for the other, vigorously attacked their 
own allies. They, believing they were betrayed, began 
to fly ; and an universal confusion ensued among their 
troops, which issued in their total defeat. 

Here f jU the renowned Earl of Warwick, or Salisbu- 
ry ; the latter was his own title, the former he obtained 
by his wife. In this engagement, contrary to his usual 
custom, he fought on foot, with the view of convincing 
the soldiery how willingly he shared with them every 
danger. But he would have done them much better ser- 
vice, by showing himself in all quarters, by that personal 
and general superintendence he could not give otherwise 
than on horseback. There remained no leader equal to 
the Earl of Warwick, in all those qualities necessary to 
constitute a great general, and no single individual so 
universally popular, and, with him certainly expired all 
likelihood of success to the cause of Henry the Sixth. 
The Earl should not have risked this battle before he 
was reinforced by the Queen's troops ; but his jealousy 
of her interference was undiminished, and he was anx- 
ious to win the day without her aid. 

Union might have insured success ; but their forces, 
like their feelings, were divided, and the loss of their 
cause was the consequence. The Marquis of Montague 
also fell at Barnet ; and the bodies of the two brothers, 
after having been exposed in St. Paul's cathedral, were 
carried into Berkshire, and interred in a priory founded 
by their ancestors. This might be called the decision 
of the long contested quarrel between the opposing fac- 
tions, although one more had yet to be added to the list 
of battles, and another flood of tears had to be wrung 
from hapless England, ere the close of the tragedy. 

Sir Henry Pierrepoint, like other fiery and spirited 
young men, was anxious to distingui.'*h himself at this 
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his first trial in arms. He succeeded in doing so, but he 
carried away a painful memorial of the field of Barnet. 
A severe wound disabled him from accompanying the 
King to the celebration of his triumph ; he was much 
disappointed at not being able to proceed to London, 
and participate in the rejoicings ; but he was obliged to 
content himself with the compliments of the King ; and 
he returned to Pierrepoint Manor to nurse his wound, 
and to miss his sister's care. 

While these scenes were transacting in England, Mar- 
garet of Anjou was driven about on the sea, by winds as 
adverse as her fortunes ; and no tidings of the absent 
had as yet reached Clifibrd Castle. 

It was on the very day of the Earl of Warwick's de- 
feat and death, that the Queen with her son landed at 
Weymouth. The news that awaited them was well cal- 
culated to spread dismay among their friends ; and Mar- 
garet at the first seemed to lose all her wonted presence 
of mind. On seeing her cause, however, espoused by a 
number of gentlemen who hastened to join her army, 
her courage revived, and she was easily persuaded to take 
those active steps to repair her loss, that were suited to 
her character. 

It would appear that she still entertained a lingering 
fear of disappointment ; for she pleaded the expediency 
of the Prince's return to France, that his life might, in 
any event, be safe ; but this measure was opposed by her 
counsellors, and yielding her own opinion to theirs, she 
commei^ced energetic preparations for disputing with 
King Edward, the advantages gained at Barnet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

^ Poor England ! thoa art a deroted deer, 
Beset with eyery ill but that of fear.'' — Cowpxk. 

Tbaoughout those troubles, Clifford Castle remained 
without molestation ; but in no degree was the rigid and 
watchful jealousy of its governor abated. The death of 
the Earl of Warwick, and the desertion of the Duke of 
Clarence, damped the spirit of the Lancastrian party ; 
and although Queen Margaret had landed, and the 
Prince of Wales was ready in person to lead his parti- 
sans to the field, the prospect before them was little bet- 
ter than a forlorn hope. The weather had been very 
stormy, and Julia had waked many an anxious hour, lis- 
tening to the wind as it whistled through the battle- 
ments ; while in daylight she cast a frequent look at the 
heraldic weather-vane,* to ascertain how it pointed. Ev- 
ery messenger that arrived, she hoped might have tidings 
of De Clifford's landing ; but as yet she had received 
none, when the news of the battle of Barnet found their 
way to her. The report, too, she heard was only gene- 
ral ; she had no particular intelligence of her brother, 
and altogether, the harassing time she passed, required 
an apprenticeship in trials such as she had experienced, 
to enable her to bear up under it. Hard as they had 
been to endure, she now felt the advantage of the crosses 
and disappointments that had been her lot ; the discipline 
of the school had been severe, but its result was good. 
It was long since Julia had been learning the difficult 
lesson to trust where she could not trace, the Hand that 
led her through the wilderness. She now required it 
all, she required more, for a murmuring spirit threw in 

* The weather-vane was at this period sometimes made to rep- 
resent the heraldic bearings of a family. 
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suggestions which disturbed her peace ; and as her dis- 
tresses increase.d in number and magnitude, thoughts 
arose, that her devotional spirit would be more advan- 
taged by her being permitted to enjoy the earthly re- 
pose so congenial to her taste. 

The troubles that environed her occupied her mind 
sometimes to the exclusion of those holy aspirations 
which she desired to cherish. Thus does the tempter 
always take advantage of times of trial and of weakness ; 
and those who are ignorant of his devices are thereby 
often driven from their stronghold. But Julia knew 
where to go for armor to shield her against those fiery 
darts. 

She was aware that Swinderby was on" the watch for 
the expected ships, and would convey to her the earliest 
intelligence he could gather. Swinderby was not yet 
known at the castle by his real name ; but his appear- 
ance was familiar, and he was recognized by the appella- 
tion of Williams, being a very slight departure from his 
Christian name. It was the Earl's express command, 
that Williams should be admitted at all times unques- 
tioned ; and Julia, with the deepest anxiety, was daily, 
hourly, wishing for his appearance. 

A few days after the battle of Barnet, a messenger 
halted at the outer gate of the castle, and demanded en- 
trance : the sentinel refused to admit him. 

" You surely know me," pleaded the courier. 

" Perhaps, I do," answered the guard ; " but I am not 
to acknowledge it at present." 

" I have a letter for the Countess," urged the man. 

" I cannot admit you," was the laconic answer. 

" I wonder you can be so ridiculous, Sam," said the 
familiar messenger. " It is a rare thing for Sir Henry 
Pierrepoint's servant to be kept here begging for en- 
trance with his master's letter." 

'' But it's no new thing for the Lord de Clifford's men 
to keep a Forkist at arm's length ; so I tell you, you're 
much too near my cross-bow as it is." 

Just as the parley had reached this point, Haroourt 
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looked over a bartizan ; and shouting in a stentorian 
voice, desired to know who was there. 

" A letter for my lady," readily replied the messenger. 

" One of Sir Henry Pierrepoint's jnen, sir," exclaimed 
the sentry. 

" There's no admission here for the white rose, root or 
branch, leaf or thorn, bud, blossom, or slip," cried the 
governor ; " give ,your dispatches to the sentry, and be- 
gone instantly." 

" But I want an answer," said the persevering post. 

" We'll send one, if there should happen to be any," 
replied Harcourt dryly ; " we have plenty of hands to 
spare." 

Very unwilling to carry an account of his uncouth re- 
ception to his master, but feeling at the same time, that 
the governor was peremptory, and must be obeyed, the 
man gave his dispatch to his old acquaintance, who had 
now become the grim guardian of the outer gate, and 
departed, not a little crest-fallen, while Harcourt dis- 
patched a page to receive the letter, and deliver it to his 
mistress. 

Elated as Henry had been with the victory, his thoughts 
reverted with a deep impression of sadness to his sister. 
His wound had obliged him to return home ; and home 
brought to his mind a thousand recollections that harassed 
him. She was now so situated, that he could neither 
oflFer her service nor protection ; and it seemed to him, 
that her singularly-fated history was about to be closed 
tragically. Unable to bear the reflection that she might 
imagine he did not sympathize in her distress, he made 
an eflFort to write a few lines. They went to express his 
anxiety on her account ; and to say, that although now 
he could not so much as see her, he hoped she would re- 
member, that in the event of circumstances to which he 
would and could give no specific name, there was a home 
that was ever made glad by her presence, and sad by her 
absence. His heart was full as he wrote, and he con- 
veyed into his short note more tenderness than he would 
at any time have suffered to escape his lips in a yearns 
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m#ircourse with his sister ; he made light of his wound, 
and ,iid not even name De Glifford. 

This letter was not long unanswered, find Harcourt 
was put to the test of sending it to Pierrepoint Manor hy 
one of those supernumerary hands, of whom he so loudly 
boasted, with strict commands not to tarry there a single 
moment. 

Julia assumed a tone of confidence she scarcely felt, 
in her answer. But this had now become habitual, la 
the hourly necessity for wearing a manner that might 
prevent her people from imagining that her thoughts- 
were desponding, or her courage had departed. She 
begged of her brother to be under no apprehensions on 
h«r account, as she found daily strength for daily trial ; 
and entertained no doubt, that proportioning the supply 
to the emergency, it should continue in time to come. 
His affectionate remembrance she prized as it deserved, 
and was comforted to learn that his injury was not of a 
serious nature. 

Soon after dispatching this note, Julia thought she 
heard the sound of horses' hoofs. It was too dark to see 
outward objects, and she listened with breathless anxiety. 
Some one was evidently admitted — could it be ? but she 
had scarcely time to hazard a conjecture before a servant 
announced Mr. Williams. 

Next to the Earl's own arrival, his was the most agree- 
able ; because she did not doubt ho was the bearer of 
tidings of or from him. Her feelings had need of an 
opportunity of unbending, and at the sight of her old 
friend they overflowed. She first clasped her hands 
together, then stretching out one to Swinderby, she ex- 
claimed, with half-choked utterance, '^ Oh ! how I have 
longed for intelligence ! — ^these dismal, dismal times !" 

" There is One who rideth on the whirlwind, and 
maketh the clouds his pavilion !" said Swinderby, as he 
instantly drew out a packet and placed it in her hands ; 
it was from De Clifford. Yet as Julia read the address, 
and proceeded to open it, the time seemed too long to 
wait ; and she hastily said, 

(< Where is he ? tell me, did you see him V* 

29 
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^ I BMW the Earl, Hiadam," replied the mesBenger ; Imi 
Bhe was now deeply engaged with the letter. 

After a protracted and stormy passage, he had with 
the royal party landed at Weyn[U>uth. He had fondly 
hoped to have been his own first messenger home ; but 
the disastrous news that met them on their arrival, had 
rendered it imperative on him to remain with the Prince. 
He could not at such a time abandon him ; and the 
Queen, with all her wonted firmnesa, never before seemed 
80 dependent for counsel. But a few days, and the fate 
of England must be decided. De Clifford indulged in 
no sanguine expectations of success; but with manly 
Christian firmness, endeavored to convey to his wife the 
Bpirit of afisured reliance on the unerring disposal of 
Sovereign wisdom. 

Swinderby was also the bearer of a letter for the gover- 
nor, desiring the immediate dispatch of the retainers that 
were held in readiness ; but with reiterated orders, not 
to weaken the garrison. When the Countess had perused 
her letter, she said, '^ And you have orders for Harcourt, 
too, — symptoms of preparation for another battle — the 
last ! ! Mr. Swinderby, these times are sad indeed, 
how happy they are whose days may pass in peace." 

" Yes, truly," he answered ; " but, sweet and desirable 
as peaceful tinves are, the outward peace can never be 
eomparable with the peace that dwells within. A heart 
may be torn, while all seems enjoyment around ; and a 
heart may rest in quiet while trouble reigns without. 
When the waves beat violently into the ship on the sea 
of Galilee, He who could still them was asleep ; but he 
was awoke to action by the cries of his timid disciples. 
He sleeps not now, and think you he hears not the 
prayers of his people? Think you not, he will hide 
them in the secret of his pavilion till these calamities be 
wholly overpast ? Think you, although he tries them in 
the furnace, he will not deliver them out of it, when they 
are purified from the dross — ^have you not felt it, have 
you not told me how these assurances were realized to 
you under circumstances of deep trial, when you were 
made the instrument of my final deliverance from a ser^ 
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vitude, the remembrance of which humbles me to the 
dust? Oh! Lady de Clifford," he continued, almost 
overcome by his emotions ; " to you, as to myself, I would 
say, remember whose word it is, ' Be not faithless, but 
believing.' " 

" Oh I my friend, I have been harassed with tempta- 
tions," she said. " Was there ever any one so situated ?" 

" I know not," answered Swinderby ; " perhaps not, in 
all respects, but the portion of others would not suit you, 
more than yours would suit them. You had lately a 
time of worldly peace and prosperity, did it quicken your 
pace heavenward ?" 

" I was very happy then," she said. 

" So happy, I suppose," observed Swinderby, " that you 
could have owned this world a desirable home, did the 
stream of life continue to run its course thus smoothly 
for ever." 

" You act the part of a faithful friend," said Julia ; 
" I see the force of your appeal, and I confess my need of 
it. I could scarcely have suspected the lurking danger 
of making shipwreck of my faith in the quiet haven of 
domestic happiness ; but you show me the startling pos- 
sibility." 

" I am satisfied you shall not be left to do so,'' he re- 
sponded ; " my heart enters deeply into your sorrows, but 
unto whom much is given, of such more shall be required. 
Much, certainly it is, to be called out of the gross dark- 
ness which surrounds us, into the marvellous light ; and 
it is no small difference that ought to mark the distinc- 
tion from those who are less privileged." 

" Dreadful as were the days passed at Lambeth," ob- 
served Julia, " I enjoyed more composure of spirit then, 
and was less haunted by fear than I am now." 

" I can easily believe that," said Swinderby ; " although 
you are entirely in the path of duty now, there is a great- 
er mingling of earthliness in your trials, your hopes, your 
fears, your wishes ; but cast your cares unreservedly on 
Him who careth for you, and who appointeth them one 
and all, and your way shall be made plain." 

^ I am ashamed of my despondency," she said ; '^ I, who 
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have expressed to others my expectation of receiviDg such 
support as I now require. I do not think I did so in 
hypocrisy, no, I sincerely believed it ; and after having 
proved it so often before, in my own experience, how 
could I do otherwise ? yet I am self-condemned for un- 
pardonable faint-heartedness." 

" I think, my dear friend, you have been unwittingly 
paving the way for disappointment to yourself in more 
ways than one," observed Swinderby. " You have, per- 
haps, been building too much on that which you have al- 
ready received ; practically forgetting, though theoretic- 
ally remembering, that yesterday's strength was insuffi- 
cient for the necessities of to-day or to-morrow. We must 
be begging, and waiting and watching, while we dwell in 
tabernacles of clay. Then may I not farther hint, that, 
like many besides, you, too, may have begun to forget 
that trouble is a part of the Christian's inheritance ; the 
cross must in some form be borne from stage to stage, and 
if we belong to the little flock, we have in reality more 
cause to wonder when we are out of trouble than when 
we are in it." 

" You have spoken truly," she said ; " but I believe you 
will not suspect me of being much engrossed with the 
fear of such losses as might, with some, weigh heavily. 
For years past, I may say, it has been my endeavor to sit 
loose to the honors and luxuries of life ; but there is one 
thing that I ever shrink from — I cannot give it a name. 
How looked the Earl ?" 

" He was well, but bore marks of deep anxiety," re- 
plied Swinderby, " as cannot be matter of wonder ; part 
of that I hope to remove on my return to him, which will 
be with the band that, as I suppose, leaves this about 
midnight for the place of rendezvous, and I, uncongenial 
to my heart as are the sights and sounds of war, I shall 
not be out of reach of my noble friend, till I know what 
is to become of him." 

There was a firmness in Swinderby 's tone and manner, 
that served to arouse the drooping spirits of the Countess ; 
and there was a warmth and an energy in his devotion that 
invigorated herg;, " I will endeavor to do my duty,'^ she 
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said ; " and you shall retire to take what rest you may, 
while I prepare a letter for you to carry, but I should 
like to know more particularly how Lord de CliflFord 
seems pressed by the posture of aflPairs." 

^' He appeared to me to maintain his usual self-posses- 
sion," replied Swinderby. " One thing, I know, he feels 
acutely, the dire necessity for farther hostilities; this, 
his principles must render painful, but there seems to 
exist no human possibility of escaping it, and I should 
say his character shines brightest in trying times." 

" Then of these he has had enough," observed Julia. 

" Nay — ^not enough," said Swinderby, with gentle per- 
suasiveness ; " not enough till He who measures the need- 
ful portion sees the end answered. Tried, however sorely 
we may be, there is support in store. And shall we fear, 
though the mountains themselves be removed ? shall we 
faint under tribulation, while His arm sustains us, who 
balances the universe ? Forgive me, dear Lady de Clif 
ford, these passing words ; I am sure your heart shall be 
made willing to do or to suffer, according to the good 
pleasure of Him who doth all things well, though mo- 
mentary depression of spirits may induce an expression 
that savors of the contrary." 

" Alas !" said Julia, " I have a very hard and unbeliev- 
ing heart, notwithstanding the goodness and mercy that 
have followed me hitherto. I have ever felt suspense the 
hardest of all things to endure ; therefore it is that I am 
yet to be more exercised in this way. But to return to 
my subject. I do not think' the Earl can believe it pos- 
sible that the cause of the Prince shall be successful." 

" He knows," answered Swinderby, '' that the battle is 
not always to the strong ; and he believes the result will 
be for the accomplishment of the best ends. He is now 
diligently occupied in promoting the interest of Prince 
Edward, but his chief anxiety was about you. He knew 
not what counsel he could convey to your ladyship in 
case of emergency. His last charge to me was to impress 
on your mind his earnest wish that you should consult 
your own safety without reference to any thing else, as 
ocoasion might suggest; should it come to t£e worst. 

29* 
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yonr brother's interest may avail you something. In 

case of defeat — ^in case of ; I have been shnnning 

this point;" he continued, after some hesitation ; '^ but 
should the Earl survive" 

Julia had placed her elbow on the table, and was con- 
cealing her face with her handkerchief 

'^ I have been too plain," he said. 

" Go on, I am prepared for whatever you may say," 
she faltered, and Swinderby resumed. 

^ He cannot live in England ; and I see no prospect 
for him but to return to the scene of his former wander- 
ings : then he was alone." 

^ And what then ?" inquired Julia, taking her hand- 
kerchief from her eyes, and looking in Swinderby's &ce, 
for he had difficulty in proceeding. 

" I am sure you draw the inference," he replied. " The 
Earl's own circumstances seem light to him ; yours, 
madam, are not so. In England you might, alas ! have 
snares and dangers, but you are totally unacquainted 
with the hardships attending such an exile as he contem- 
plates." 

"Mr. Swinderby," she said, with a composure for 
which he was not prepared, " should you again see Lord 
de Clifford under the influence of despondency on my 
account, tell him that my resolution is taken ; and that I 
say to him, as Kuth said to Naomi, < Whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people.' Clifford Castle was a pleasant 
home when he was in it ; the cot on the mountain side 
shall, with him, be as welcome to me. Tell him that all 
is well here, and his retainers ready to defend his rights, 
but as yet no one has disturbed our peace ; and, much as 
I long for his presence, I would not, on any consideration, 
wish him to forsake for a moment the path of honorable 
duty, more especially when so dark a cloud rests upon 
the cause." 

After a short pause Swinderby said, " May I ask if you 
have had any tidings of Sir Henry Pierrepoint." 

" My brother," she answered, " has just sent me a let- 
ter. He is Buffering from a wound he received at fatal 
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Barnet; and should another engagement take place 
shortly, that will have one effect in which I can trace 
mercy ; he shall not meet my husband, an enemy in a 
hostile army." 

At that moment it was announced that in three hours 
the band would be ready to depart, and Julia besought 
Swinderby to seek a short repose. There could be little 
rest in the castle, for the clatter t>f arms, with the hurried 
noise of heavy footsteps, were incessant. Julia, mean- 
time, prepared her dispatches, and, having sealed them, 
waited the appointed hour. 

Punctual to the time, Harcourt came in person, to say, 
that the men were at the gate, and immediately after, 
Swinderby appeared. The governor left them, and the 
countess, placing her packet in the hands of her faithful 
messenger, said firmly, 

^^ I have here stated all I had to say. I am going 
with you to the postern gate to see the people, and to 
deliver them the banner. I shall then return, to wait as 
patiently as I can the tidings that may come." 

She descended the stair, followed by Swinderby ; the 
gallant company was in waiting ; and when their lady 
delivered into the hands of him who was to carry it the 
family color, there was an universal eicitement among 
them, and each man felt that he was personally engaged 
to defend it to the last They set out " full of high hope f 
alas ! soon to be ^ trodden like the grass'^ on the soil of 
their native land. 

As the royal party had neared the shores of England, 
tired by the discomforts of a tempestuous voyage, they 
little anticipated the reverse of fortune that awaited thim. 
The Earl de Clifford had intended to proceed immediately 
home, to ascertain the welfare of his household, and to 
lead his retainers in person to the standard of the Prince ; 
but the clouds which obscured the prospects of the cause, 
cast their dark shadows also on his domestic plans. He 
could not brook delay in learning how it fared at Clifford 
Castle. He found that his going there personally was 
out of the questioD, until the consternation that prevailed 
Among his friends had in soma manner subsided. A 
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yery large party had seceded to the enemy, and each in- 
dividual's conduct would now be watched with jealousy. 
Even if he should for a few days absent Mmself, he was 
sure no suspicion of his fidelity would for a moment find 
place in the breast of the Prinee ; but the example might 
be infectious, and the lukewarm and the wavering might 
return no more. His mind was harassed with thoughts 
of home ; but it was impossible to tell how soon his ser- 
vices might be required, and he resolved on sending 
Blondel express, at all risks, to learn the exact position 
of affairs at the castle, that on his return he might be 
able to judge exactly where his duty lay. 

While the Earl was perplexed with these anxieties, 
Swinderby was on his way to the camp. He arrived 
time enough to supersede Blondel in his commission, and 
proceeded to the castle, as has been already narrated: 
This arrangement was peculiarly agreeable to De Clif- 
ford. He was quite relieved when his messenger had set 
off, and had shut himself up to spend a solitary hour, 
when Blondel came to inform him that his presence was 
required by the Prince of Wales in council. The result 
c^ the consultation was, an immediate removal to Beau- 
lieu in Hampshire ; and Blondel was leffc at Weymouth 
to receive Swinderby, and direct the movements of the 
men who should accompany him, on to Beaulieu. De 
Clifford was by no means satisfied with his detention ; 
but it became daily more improbable that he should see 
again either Julia or Clifford Castlcj till m^hty events 
were brought about. 

Swinderby arrived at Beaulieu with the vassals in time 
to accompany the Queen and her adherents in the prog- 
ress they had determined to make through Devon and 
Somerset. 

The Prince of Wales was in some measure acquainted 
with the private history of Lord de Clifford ; and while 
he rejoiced to see the considerable reinforcement that 
oame at the summons of his minstrel friend, he noted the 
deep gravity of his manner as he stood to receive the 
greetings of his retainers. The flag was unfurled, and 
the bearer of it seemed to feel dignified aa Swinderbj 
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told how it had been deliycred by the hands of the Coun- 
tess, and of the enthusiastic shout with which she was 
assured that it should only be relinquished when death 
had spoiled its defenders. Another spirit-stirring shout 
arose from the band as they stood before the Earl, and 
the young Prince grasped De Clifford's hand, as he said 
with emotion, 

" When we hold our court at WiJidsor, I shall en- 
deavor to repay all you have suffered in our cause. 
Lady de Clifford shall be one of our court's most 
honored ornaments, and you shall ever be my chosen 
friend." 

This, though sincere, was of course a private observa- 
tion ; for the Prince had too many to conciliate, to lavish 
openly on an individual, attentions that might occasion 
invidious remarks. 

Many gentlemen now began to flock to the standard 
of the Queen, the number of her army became encour- 
agiDg ; prospects seemed to brighten, spirits that had 
been depressed became elevated, and hopes were enter- 
tained of effecting a union with the Earl of Pembroke 
in Wales, when the united forces would have made a very 
formidable opposition. 

They had, however, a wily enemy to deal with, who 
watched their manoeuvres, and, with keen-sigh tedn ess, 
conjectured their views, so that, by well-concerted plans^ 
and prompt execution, they were foiled when on the very 
point of accomplishing their design. 

In detailing the results of these movements, we have 
little more to do than to follow the historical record. 
The Queen attempted to enter Gloucester, but was re- 
fused admittance ; and, after a similar unsuccessful at- 
tempt at Tewkesbury, where she wished to cross the river 
into Wales, she was obliged to encamp her army within 
intrenchments in a park adjoining the town, while Ed- 
ward, having rapidly advanced upon her, determined to 
force an engagement before her army could be reinforced, 
or make any but the most hasty preparation for his re- 
ception. The chief commander in the Lancastrian army 
was the Duke of Somerset, whose impetuous temper was 
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well known to Edward, and of which knowledge ha 
availed himself with a skill and finesse that decided the 
fate of the day. By the King's orders, his brother, tho 
Duke of Gloucester, made a feint of flying before the 
Duke of Somerset ; the Duke was taken in the snare 
and, commanding Lord Wenlock to oome to his support 
if it became needful, he briskly made a pursuit, following 
the Yorkists beyond his intrenchments. When he had 
succeeded in drawing the deceived Lancastrians far 
enough, the Duke of Gloucester turned upon them, and 
panic'Struck, they, on their part, became the fugitives ; 
but no human effort could then save them. Lord Wen- 
lock had neglected to advance to the support of his de- 
voted companions, and the Duke of Somerset, on seeing 
that all was lost, infuriated by passion, rode straight up 
to the devoted nobleman, and cleft his skull in two with 
a battle-axe.. Throughout, the Young Prince of Wales 
conducted himself with manly courage ; and, although 
no historian notices it, we may take leave to suppose, 
that De Clifford and his gallant band nobly rallied 
round their banner, and maintained their position imme- 
diately around the Prince, till it became evident to their 
leader, and his diminished numbers, that the day was 
lost past recall. There was a dreadful slaughter, and 
the Prince was taken prisoner, while his surviving ad« 
herents provided for their safety by flight, or, more hap- 
lessly, by taking sanctuary in religious houses. This 
refuge was not long respected, for thence they were drag- 
ged to execution in numbers ; and the " Queen, having 
been found in a waggon, more dead than alive," writes 
the historian, ^' was carried to the Tower, where she re- 
mained a prisoner for four years, until her father, the ac- 
complished but ill-fated Rene, obtained from the French 
monarch, at a great personal sacrifice, the means of her 
release. 

But the tragedy that marked the character of Edward 
the Fourth with an indelible stain, was the barbarous 
murder, in cold blood, of the Prince of Wales. When 
carried before the conqueror, undaunted by the despera- 
tion of his fortunes, he evinced a spirit that should have 
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drawn forth the admiration of an enemy possessing any 

fenerosity of character. Sdward of York was surrounded 
y his courtiers when the youthful prisoner was carried 
into his presence, and among them was the vacillating 
Clarence, who was married to the sister of the Princess 
of Wales. 

" Give place, my lords," said the King, " we would 
hold some converse with this would-be Prince of Wales, 
How hast thou dared," he continued, addressing the 
Prince, who, with a dignified attitude and unshaken firm- 
ness, stood before him in fetters, ^^ how hast thou dared, 
to enter my kingdom in arms, and excite my subjects to 
rebellion.?" 

" I came," replied l^e Prince, ** to recover my father's 
crown* and my own inheritance, which you, Edward 
Plantagenet, have unjustly usurped ; and . now, in the 
presence of these nobles and gentlemen, my Other's liege 
subjects, I denounce you a traitor !" 

This independent reply had the effect of raising to 
their highest pitch all Edward's worst passions, and he 
had the cruelty to strike his defenceless prisoner cm. the 
mouth with a gauntlet. At the same time he retired, 
but the disposal of his captive was provided for ; those 
who remained behind fell on the helpless victim, and he 
was soon a manned corpse. 

Thus perished the last hopes of the Lancastrian family 
&t that time. The unhappy King Henry did not long 
Bu^ive these disastrous events, he was, soon after, found 
dead in the Tower. Suspicions of unfkir dealing were 
prevalent, but the party su^>eoted was too high in power 
to be openly accused, and England, drained of her chil- 
dren, gradually returned to something like peace, tt 
was like a country over which a devastating storm had 
swept, and such was the des(dation, that years must have 
passed before the damage could be efiaced. 

Having thus briefly disposed of these historical par- 
ticulars, we now return to the narrative, and the &te of 
De Clifford, whom we left in a situation of danger, 
whence he was little like^ to emerge unscathed. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



'^T&ey say it was a sltoeking sight, 
After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, yon know, must be 
After a famous victory.'' SoinvKT. 

A widow, yea, and desolate, a fit descriptive name. 

And trothful as the sacred source from whence at first it came. 

It was the beauteous and budding sionth of May 
when the battle of Tewkesbury was fought ; and a sad 
contrast to the lovely scenery on the banks of the Severn, 
was the contest that human passions that day called 
into action. This thought occurred to William Swin- 
derby, as from a neighboring height he anxiously 
watched the movements of the troops. Blondel was 
also hovering near, and towards nightfall they both 
met at a preconcerted spot. Long before the day had 
closed, they were aware that the Lancastrians had been 
defeated, and now the question was, what was best for 
them to do? Should one of them carry the heavy tidings 
to Clifford Castle, or should they delay until the personal 
fate of Lord de Clifford was ascertained ? Blondel, who 
had been nearest to the scene of conflict, had watched 
every movement of the color which denoted the position 
of the Earl and his followers, and was sure that it had 
only been borne down at the time the Prince of Wales 
had been taken prisoner. He ventured to question one 
or two stragglers if they knew any thing of the Earl de 
Clifford's &te, but he gathered no information, till, en- 
countering one of the Earl's own vassals in his flight 
from the scene of carnage, he learned from him that his 
master had fallen in the thickest of the fight. On com- 
munieating this information to Swinderby, it was re 
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solved that they shonld visit the &tal field together, 
when the moon arose, and leave no effort untried to 
ascertain beyond a doubt, the fate of the Earl. 

The night was serene, and cloudless ; there was 
safficient light to disclose to these two wanderers on 
the battle-field, the most dismal sight they had ever 
beheld. The slaughtered lay in heaps on every side, 
while the 'groans of those who had not yet departed, fell 
pa mf ally on the ears of those who could afford them no 
relief Here and there requests were reiterated with 
which they could not comply ; and their compassionate 
Christian hearts bled as they passed by, on the right, 
and on the left, those whose only request was a little 
water. Guided by the observations he had made before, 
Blondel discovered the place where he had last seen the 
banner of the De Cliffords waving, and found the em- 
blems which distinguished the retainers thickly scattered 
around. 

" Hereabouts he lies if on the field of Tewkesbury," 
said Blondel, '^ and I trust, we may at least have the 
poor satisfaction of discovering all that now remains of 
him who possessed a nobler, and a braver nature, than 
can be theirs who may henceforth asperse his motives, 
or calumniate his memory. Hark 1 there is a faint sound 
from that heap of the dead." 

^ I heard nothing, that I could recognise," sighed 
Swinderby, " moans, and grievous expressions of suffer- 
ing are rife around us, and I fear our search is fruitless. 
To die on the battle-field was the pride of his race, I 
would his fate had not been such, who walked so sweetly 
in the paths of peace." 

But Blondel's hopes were not so easily quelled ; his 
ardent feelings had not yet been sobered down by years, 
and dearly bought experience ; and, besides, his affection 
for Lord de Clifford was strong as the gratitude he owed 
him. 

'' I cannot, will not leave this spot yet," he said. 

^ I ask you not, my brother," replied Swinderby 
mournfully ; '* I, too, desire to remain here while there 
is a ray of hope." 

30 
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"My master, my dear, my fated master,'* oried tlid 
grateful Blondel in an agony ; and giving way to his 
emotions, he became inoapable of the inyestigations he 
had so much at heart. It was now Swinderby's turn to 
be the listener, and grasping his companion's arm, he 
said, 

^ Hush I I did think I heard a faint moan yonder, I 
fancied the voice was fiuniliar ; but who in 8fK$h a place 
and manner could be sure of that 1 help me to remove 
this stiffened corpse." 

Blondel was in an instant recalled to activity and use* 
fulness, and the impediment was soon out of the way. 
They could now discern a slight movement, but on 
stooping down to examine, they were disappointed to 
find no signs of life in the form before them. They 
were soon, however, satisfied that it was not De Clif" 
ford's ; they removed it also, and immediately a simul- 
taneous expression of pleasure broke from them, for, 
covered as he was with dust and blood, there were 
sufficient indications in the dress to prove that the prize 
they had so eagerly sought, was found. There was a 
moment of suspense, for they were not sure if they 
looked upon the dead or the living : and Swinderby was 
about to place his hand over the heart, when the Earl^ 
relieved from the load which had pressed him down, 
began to exhibit signs of life. Swinderby undid the 
clasp of his helmet, and gently placing the sufferer's 
head on one of his arms, lifted the other devoutly in the 
act of supplication. Blondel knelt on the other side, 
and exclaimed, " Oh ! that I once heard his voicCi" 

" 'Tis mercy," said De Clifford, faintly, ^ I know you 
both ; could I but — but be moved a little." 

Blondel started to his feet, and looking round he saw 
a horse whose rider most probably had been slain ; he 
seized him by the bridle, and stripping off his mantle, 
folded it to make a sort of defence against the hardness 
of the war-saddle ; he then motioned to Swinderby to 
assist him in placing the Earl on it as softly as possible* 
De Clifford again made an effort to speak. 

<^ Only bear me a little apart from this dread scene) 
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that I may breathe my last in peace," lie said ; '' I sliaU 
not long need a care that none can now with safety to 
themselves bestow upon me." 

" My lord, if you please you will not try to talk," said 
Swinderby ; " trust to us for the present." 

Then directing Blondel how to lift their burden in 
the easiest manner, they placed him across the animal, 
and led him to the side of a brook, the waters of which 
were not polluted by the blood that stained the Severn. 

Here they paused to refresh the wounded man with a 
draught from the pure stream ; but the nights were 
short, and they could not. risk a long delay, for their 
object was to gain a place of concealment. The wan- 
dering life which necessity caused them to lead, had 
made the features of the country and its places of hiding, 
familiar. There was a roomy cavern in the Malvern 
hills to which they had sometimes resorted, and they 
knew a mountain path, far from ordinary thoroughfares, 
that led to it. Could they but transport their charge 
thither, they were quite sure he would be safe from all 
pursuit. Kesolved to be baffled by nothing short of im^ 
possibility, they turned into a by-way. Swinderby had 
covered the Earl from view with his own plain upper 
garb, while he, rendered still more incapable of speech 
by motion, was entirely passive, and suffered his guides 
to carry him whither they would. They journeyed on 
in almost total silence, making an occasional pause to 
ascertain if their friend still lived. *« 

They were provided with a sort of pilgrim scrip, and 
by judicious administration of slight restoratives, from 
its slender stores De Clifford was strengthened and en- 
abled to bear more than either he or they had ventured 
to expect ; so that when, towards daybreak, they arrived 
at the entrance of the dell at the upper end of which 
the cave was situated, he was able to answer the ques- 
tions put to him, they fondly hoped he was not mortally 
wounded. 

When informed that they had reached their place of 
destination, the Earl said that he was quite satisfied 
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they would do what seemed most condacive to his in- 
terest. 

'^ I am entirely in your hands," he observed, ^' unablo 
to assist myself in any way." 

" The best thing yon can do for yourself and those 
who love you," said Swinderby, " is to refrain from agi- 
tating yourself;" and lifting him from the horse, they 
carried him into the cavern. 

A huge rock stood before it, which entirely concealed 
the existence of an aperture, and the entrance was cov- 
ered by a quantity of tangled creepers. These easily 
yielded to the experienced hand that put their branches 
aside, and fell again on the passage being effected, form- 
ing a natural curtain. The entrance was narrow, but 
the space soon widened into a large and lofty apartment, 
partially lighted by one or two almost imperceptible fis- 
sures in the rock. A bed of dried fern was ready in 
one corner, and there the weary and exhausted sufferer 
was laid. 

** I am sorry my accommodations are not more suit- 
able to the quality of my guest," said Swinderby ; " but 
they have one recommendation that a more comfortable 
place might lack. This retreat is perfectly secure, and 
if it should by any means be discovered that your lord- 
ship survived the conflict, while you remain here, pursuit 
will be in vain." 

" The cause is lost," said De Clifford. "I did my 
best to save the Prince ; it was in endeavoring to keep 
him from being made prisoner, that I received these in- 
juries." 

When excitement had in some measure subsided, and 
the Earl had been for a while stretched upon his rustic 
couch, his situation seemed to rush upon his mind with 
overwhelming force ; he made a fruitless attempt to place 
himself erect, but immediately fell back. 

" Swinderby," he said, " you have, at on small risk 
and labor, conveyed a frail and broken tenement here, 
from which the living principle must shortly depart; 
you will now listen to the request of a dying man." 

" Your wounds are serious, my lord," replied his 
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friend ; " jet I have great hopes of your recovery ; butia 
life, or in death, it is my desire to serve you ; what 
would you have me to do ?" 

" Should I recover," he resumed, " I need not tell you 
of the prospect before me ; no doubt remains of confis- 
cation and ruin, but I do not expect to live. You must 
at once advert to the chief cause of my anxiety, — what is 
to become of my wife ?" 

" Has the Master she serves no power to protect her ?" 
asked Swinderby solemnly. 

" He has, He has," quickly repeated the Earl ; " but. 
my friend, we look not now for miracles, and nearly as 
soon may I look for clemency at the hand of the con- 
queror. I beseech you, leave me to my fate ; hasten to 
Clifford Castle, and tell Lady de Clifford, it is my ear- 
nest request that she consult her own safety. It would 
be in vain that she exposed herself to farther danger ; 
no shadow of hope remains for the cause in which I 
hazarded so much, and I would not she should be 
mixed up in any way that can possibly be avoided, with 
transactions that may serve to exasperate the Yorkist. 
He knows no pity in his anger ; to bear my name will 
be crime enough, and Julia is in need of council at this 
critical juncture." 

^' And what is the plan you would suggest for her to 
follow ?" inquired Swinderby. 

De Clifford knit his brows, in the effort of thought, but 
his brain refused its wonted office of disentangling diffi. 
culties. A succession of distorted ideas passed wildly 
through his mind, in which the transactions of the pre- 
vious day were mingled with undefined images of danger 
surrounding his beloved Julia. Pierrepoint Manor, too, 
in its quiet loveliness, came to his thoughts, and imme- 
diately after, its master's political position. It was con- 
fusion all ; he turned a perplexed gaze on his listener, 
as he uttered, 

^^ My mother is distant, and it is no place for Julia ; 
her brother is a Yorkist, — I am unable to collect my 
thoughts into anything like form, — and yet, surely, 
Henry Pierrepoint, the frank, the affectionate, will re- 
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member that the wife of Be Clifford, outlaw though he 
may be now, is his own only sister. Were I assured of 
her safety, how light should every other concern appear. 
I have too rashly followed the dictates of my own will ; 
I should not have involved her in this ruin." 

<' You could not foresee events, my dear friend," said 
Swinderby soothingly ; " reserve your self-accusation for 
a more fitting subject. I am sure you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with in the matter to which you allude ; 
and were it not that large allowances must be made for 
you at such a moment, I own it would astonish me, to 
hear you talk as if the particular arrangements of your 
lot were in your own hands. You must try to compose 
yourself, my lord ; I shall proceed to Clifford Castle, 
and endeavor to fulfil your wishes without farther ex- 
planation. Blondel knows the localities hereabouts as 
well as I do ; he will provide whatever may be neces- 
sary till I return. I cannot be seen emerging from this 
defile in daylight, but when night sets in, I shall com- 
mence my journey." 

'' Thanks, thanks," said the Earl, <' that will comfort 
me ; oh, could I but hear of her." 

'^ We shall commit ourselves, and those we love, into 
His hands, whose guardianship is complete security," said 
Swinderby ; " and I cannot take the responsibility of 
encouraging you to talk more at present, as I am sure 
that an accession of fever would be the inevitable con- 
sequence." 

Blondel had gone, by a circuitous way, to procure some 
necessaries. It was evening before he returned; and 
Swinderby, after having instructed him how to treat the 
patient in his absence, and having himself rendered all the 
assistance in his power for his comfort and advantage, 
left them, sad to be the bearer of such melancholy tidings 
to one in whom he was so peculiarly interested, and 
doubtful how to execute the difficult commission he had 
undertaken : but rumor might possibly have carried even 
worse reports than his before him ; it was most probable. 
He almost sickened as the scenes he had witnessed rose to 
his mind, and his sympathies were painfdlly alive to the 
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Rnfferings to which his fellow-countrymen were exposed. 
He travelled by the least frequented roads, yet his path 
was often crossed by fugitives and pursuers, and as he 
looked upward, and beheld the placid aspect of the fir- 
mament, in contemplation of the blessedness beyond, he 
could not but reflect how happy they were who had been 
taken away from the evil to come. 

Long before Swinderby could have reached the Castle, 
several of the discomfited members of De Clifford's 
band had arrived, bearing with them accounts of the 
most disastrous kind. The worst, Harcourt would fain 
have concealed from the Countess, with the latent hope 
that they might prove false ; but his caution was of lit- 
tle avail, for, with the proverbial speed of bad news, the 
report of De Clifford's death reached the ears of his 
wife. She was at first overcome by a sensation of stupor, 
and she could not realize at once the extent of her own 
desolation. The roughest of the soldiers who garrisoned 
the castle seemed to sympathize in her woe ; for the 
warder's thread became softer, and the shout of warning 
or surprise died away into so faint a sound that the walls 
no longer echoed them. The castle hardly appeared to 
be inhabited, all was so still, but for the appearance of 
armed figures, who paced the courts and battlements. 
Harcourt furled the flag, and the bare pole stood up in 
melancholy solitude, while the weather-vane, no longer 
an object of anxious regard, creaked idly in the summer 
breeze. 

A day and a night passed over her, before Julia be- 
came sufficiently collected to act. But it was not per- 
mitted her to remain longer in that sacred and coveted 
solitude, which her bereaved heart required in the time^ 
as she thought it, of her early widowhood. Clifford Cas- 
tle was no longer hers. Her brother-in-law had no quar- 
rel with Edward IV., and it was right he should judge 
for himself what course was now best to be pursued. 
She was resolved to make no movement of any kind 
herself, for the present ; least of all would she be a party 
to any advance towards a compromise with the conqueror, 
that might have an appearance of cherishing any differ- 
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euoe of opinion from him who ooold no longer plead hui 
own cause. 

Nothing new occurred in the short period of her en- 
tire seclusion from her household, except the continued 
arrival of stragglers, all bearing the same woful intel- 
ligence, with the details of the day varied according to 
the impression individually made upon their minds. 

With the hope of hearing some contradiction to the 
report of his master's death, Harcourt listened to a va- 
riety of narrations, and was in the act of hearing the 
tale of the last comer, when he received a message from 
the Countess, desiring to see him. He rather dreaded 
the interview ; for if she wished for information he had 
none to give that was not of the most gloomy descrip- 
tion. He found her pale from weeping, and want of 
sleep; and when, in compliance with her desire, he 
seated himself, he fetched a sigh of such intense sympa- 
thy that she was so affected by it as to be unable for 
some time to speak. Had it been an hour, Harcourt 
would not have ventured to break the silence ; but she 
found courage at length to enter on the business she 
wished to transact. 

" Harcourt," she said, " I believe there will be no far- 
ther need for the sort of service our people have so wil- 
lingly rendered ; and I think it would be wrong to ex- 
pose them to unnecessary hazard. I have no desire to 
give any orders here, except for the welfare of the fam- 
ily, to whose interest for the sake of" Here she 

paused, unable to proceed ; but changing the form of her 
expression a little, she added — ^^ to whose interest I am 
indissolubly bound." 

^' 1 shall take no orders from any one else, madam," 
observed the governor ; " till — ^till I have more authen- 
tic accounts." 

Julia shook her head mournfully. " I was going to 
suggest," she resumed, " that the vassals should be dis- 
tinctly told to make no hostile demonstrations of any 
kind ; and that our defence here should wear as little as 
possible of a threatening aspect." 

^' I understand." answered Harcourt, as he cast a look 
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at the red rose which he wore, " this badge need not ob- 
trude on the gazer." 

" It is red indeed," said Julia ; " a darker hue would 
beseem us now ! I wish to have a messenger dispatched 
to Ravenham. The Countess and my brother-in-law, 
will make what arrangements they think proper. I do 
not feel that I can do any thing more." 

" If our people imagined that you had any intention 
of leaving us, madam," insinuated the governor, " they 
would become quite dispirited. I could have no confi- 
dence in them, and I hardly think I should be able to 
keep them about me." 

" I entertain no thoughts of doing so at present," she 
said. '^ I am quite unequal to seeing them now, nor can 
I talk to you longer on this subject ; but you will tell 
them from me, that I am very sensible of their attach- 
ment and fidelity, and that I am quite satisfied to remain 
under their guardianship, whatever may happen." 

Harcourt had conveyed no new intelligence to Julia, 
yet one expression which he had dropped, had laid a 
strong hold on her mind ; it was the slight ray of hope 
springing out of his refusal to believe the extent of their 
loss without better confirmation. She was surprised 
that no tidings had reached her through Swinderby, and 
thus she was driven by conjecture, till no longer able to 
hold out, she was persuaded by a faithful attendant, who 
had been with her ever since the abjuration of Rachel 
Brackenbury, to try and procure some repose. This was 
wise counsel, and timely ; for there was a demand about 
to be made on her strength, which required a frame less 
exhausted than hers to comply with. 

When Swinderby arrived at the castle, the downcast 
governor met him at the gate, with that anxiety for in- 
telligence that had already induced him to listen to so 
many details ; but Swinderby's information was for no 
ear, till first he had seen Lady de Clifford. 

" You bring us but dismal news, I fear," observed 
Harcourt ; " and you find a joyless house here." 

" There is little joy in the times " replied Swinderby ; 
^ and you have cause enough for sadness." 
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' Alas t" sighed the goyernor, ^< I see joa bring ns no 
comfort. ^ I sent you awaj with as brave a band as Eng- 
land coold furnish ; and they and you come back to us 
like the weeds which the ocean scatters on the shore. 
Where tarried you when Lord de Clifford fell ?" 

" Not very distant," he replied. " The sun has shone 
this day on many a manly and noble head, laid low on 
the field of Tewkesbury ; and the executioner's axe 
awaits many more. I am oppressed by the sights of 
sorrow I have seen, and the sounds of it I have heard ; 
and wearied and worn besides. I pray you question me 
no farther ; I must see the Countess " 

-^ Our noble lady is in the deepest woe," said Har- 
court <^ and I know not if she can see any one ; but I 
shall send you her waiting-woman, and you may inquire 
of her." 

From the girl, Swinderby learned, that, for the first 
time since accounts of the Earl's death had arrived, her 
mistress had fallen asleep and that nothing would induce 
her to enter her chamber for the present. 

" It would grieve me to disturb her," he said, " I my- 
self shall be glad of some repose, and when her lady- 
ship awakes you will tell her that I am here, and bring 
me her commands." 

Swinderby wished to be left to himself unquestioned, 
he was resolved that the fact of Lord de Clifford's sur- 
vival should not escape his lips, except to his wife, and it 
was little imagined that Clifford Castle contained the 
bearer of such unlooked-for tidings. Solitude was most 
congenial to his feelings ; he was now past his prime, and 
had the appearance of premature old age. The abste- 
mious habits of his past life enabled him to do with little 
rest ; but fatigues of mind and body had their effects on 
his constitution. 

Not one of the garrison, except Harcourt, entertained 
any doubts of their master's death ; and he only tried to 
discredit it, from his strong aversion to believe it. Julia 
had fallen into a feverish and broken slumber, troubled 
with dreams, uneasy and restless ; but after a time her 
ileep became deep and calm, such as exhausted nature 
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requires. Her patient and anxious attendant sat in an ad- 
joining room with the communicating door partially open, 
jealous of every sound that might break the rest of her 
mistress. Some hours passed in this manner, and so 
profound had the latter time of her rest been, that on 
opening her eyes she was for a moment unconscious of 
her own circumstances. It was but for a moment, and 
then she became fully alive to all their sorrowful reali- 
ties. Her maid was aroused by hearing a burst of grief 
issuing from the apartment, and covering her own face 
with her hands she wept in silent sympathy, till the 
Countess called her by name. 

^ What is the hour, Beatrice 1" she inquired, as the 
girl stood before her. 

" Six o'clock, madam." 

'^ So late," she said. '^ Has anything occurred at the 
castle — any new arrivals ?" 

" Yes, my lady," she answered cautiously ; " there is a 
person who now waits to see your ladyship, when con- 
venient." 

^' To see me !" repeated the Countess, sitting up in the 
expectation of she knew not what. 

'' Mr. Williams, madam," exclaimed Beatrice. 

" Why did you not come to me at once," said the 
Countess. 

" He did not wish you to be disturbed, madam," re- 
plied the girl ; ^^ and indeed I would not Save underta- 
ken to awake you for the world." 

" It was kindly meant," said her mistress ; "and I dare 
say he thinks his story will reach me soon enough ; but 
I must see him immediately." 

Julia had been hourly expecting Swinderby. She was 
sure he would* be able to communicate some of those 
particulars the mourner desires to dwell upon ; — the last 
sentence the loved one was heard to utter — the last ac- 
tion he performed — even how the remains were left to 
mingle dust with dust. But now, that Swinderby was 
really come, she almost shrank from the confirmation of 
those tidings, the truth of which, alas, she saw no 
grounds to question. He was soon in attendance. 
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'^ You have been long enough in the castle," she said 
addressing him, as he silently seated himself, ^'to be 
aware that the sad news from Tewkesbury arrived be- 
fore you." 

'^ I have not had much intercourse with your people, 
madam, since I came hither," he observed ; '^ but it is 
easy enough to see the weight that hangs on every brow." 

Ue feared the consequences of too abruptly revealing 
the truth. In part, his news were cheering ; in the point 
most at the heart of the listener they were so ; but she 
seemed to him unequal to any kind of excitement. 

'^ I thought you might have some particle of consola- 
tion for me," she resumed ; >^ it will be very small if I 
welcome it not. You can, perhaps, tell me where he lies, 
and how?" 

" My dear lady," answered Swinderby,' " I have such 
information for you as you do not expect. I am the 
bearer of a message from Lord de Cli£ford." 

'^ The last," she remarked, with a deep sigh. 

" I trust not the last neither," replied Swinderby, 
" The Earl survived the engagement ; and, though ma- 
terially injured, is now, I trust, in a place of safety." 

Julia regarded him for a moment with a sort of fixed 
look that indicated inexpressible astonishment, while her 
countenance became more like marble than before. Swin- 
derby feared the consequences ; for he knew full well 
that sudden joy, as well as grief, might have fatal effects. 
He paused to suffer her to recover herself, but seeing she 
uttered not a word, he said — 

" It has been my lot to se6 you under a variety of 
circumstances, that have not, I believe, many parallels, 
even in these trying times. I have seen you endure sor- 
row with Christian meekness ; I now beat you tidings of 
joy, but tidings which may demand of you sacrifices such 
as you never were called upon to make before — ^your hus- 
band lives." 

Julia's heart responded to the appeal. Swinderby had 
touched the right chord ; she was aroused at once. 

She folded her hands devoutly, as she uttered '^ he 
lives I" — ^then quickly added, " and what sacrifice, think 
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jou, is there tliat I am not disposed to make on his ao- 
count?" 

<' He is most unhappy about you/' observed the mes- 
senger ; ^ and his desire is, that you consider your own 
safety in the first place. He beseeches you, by all 
means, to avoid any course that might farther involve 
you in the guilt of his hostility to the interest now likely 
to reign in England with undisputed sway.'' 

" And think you," she said, " that I fehall in any way, 
by word or deed, separate my interest from his ? can Lord 
de Clifford think thus ?" 

" It was difficult in his case to think or judge delibe- 
rately," answered her friend. " I delivered my commis- 
sion, I make no comment. I may not conceal from you 
that the Earl is seriously wounded, but, I think, not 
hopelessly. He is himself of a different opinion ; and 
when he spoke of you, I believe it was in reference to 
his own speedy removal. For my part, I have a firm 
and confident expectation of his ultimate^recovery ; and 
I have also fall confidence ^lat it was in the sincerity of 
your heart you spoke the words of Kuth in reference to 
such a result as now seems about to test your firmness. 
It is believed that Lord de Clifford died on the field of 
Tewkesbury ; it is of much importance that his escape 
be kept secret" 

^' And how, or by whom, was he rescued ?" she asked. 

^'Blondel and my&elf found him among the dead," 
replied Swinderby, making as light as possible of his ser- 
vices. 

But Julia could not be satisfied without a minute de- 
tail. When her informant had told her how he had left 
the sufferer at Malvern, he assured her that no human 
being besides, except herself and Blondel, were aware 
either of the place of his concealment, or of his survival. 

^' Eight, right !" repeated Julia. << I shall go with you 
to Malvern." 

" To Malvern !" repeated her auditor ; " I expeoted 
much, I still expect much from you in the way of energy, 
but not this. Tou cannot go to Malvern ; it is no place 
for you ; but I trust Lord de Clifford may soon recover 
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ittffieientlj to be rcmaved in disgaise to same place of 
greater comfort, where you caD join him ; and after that^ 
whether in England or elsewhere, I mistake you much 
if aught but death do part you more." 

" Mr. Swinderby," she resumed, in a decided manner, 
" I will go to Malvern. Nothing shall detain me here 
while I have the ability to leave it. You will, if you 
please, make no remonstrance, for my mind is finally 
made up on the subject." 

" But, dear Lady de ClifFord, I have not told you," 
observed S win derby, ** that our place of temporary refuge 
contains nothing save dried fern for a couch, and other 
furnishings there are none." 

^ Sad, indeed, for the sufferer," she remarked. " We 
shall carry some trifles, though trifles they must be, as 
we shall travel." 

" You could never stand it," remonstrated Swinderby ; 
" and I believe such a step would distress the Earl be- 
yond measure." 

" He may, perhaps, bear, the distress of seeing nie," 
she answered. " Is Malvern more distant from this, 
than Pierrepoint Manor from Lambeth?" 

" Not so distant, by the way I travelled," he replied, 
with a full understanding of her allusion. His mind 
reverted to that important journey, and felt instantly 
satisfied that she had courage enough for that which she 
was about to undertake ; but one thing he much feared, 
that her presence miglit be the means of discovering the 
Earl's abode, and this he immediately suggested ; he 
said, the very fact of her leaving the castle in such a 
manner might arouse suspicion. 

" I am quite sensible of the difficulty," she said, " but I 
will see him if he lives ; and if he is indeed called hence, 
should the wretched corner where the spirit departs be 
found out, he shall then be beyond the reach of perse- 
cution. If he lives, as you give me hopes he may 

but I shall not talk of this now ; I have no need to har- 
row up my feelings. Harcourt must be made acquainted 
with the fact of the Earl's survival, that he may know 
how to act. He will be comforted to know that he st&l 
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keeps the castle on behalf of the master to whom he 
shows such devoted attachment. He will make judicious 
use of the information, and these old walls shall betray 
the secret as soon." 

Julia seemed at once endued with the capability of 
making every necessary arrangement, her presence of 
mind was alive to every emergency ; and telling S win- 
derby she would be ready in an hour, she dismissed him 
for the time, and soon after summoned Harcourt to her 
presence. 

The governor's astonishment was quite beyond expres- 
sion when he saw her whom he had left in the morning 
almost the picture of despair, now looking animated and 
excited; and still more was he surprised when he re- 
ceived her communication. 

" I told you this morning," she said, " that I had no 
present intention of leaving the Castle. I little expected 
such a cause should arise for this change. I think you 
are better in ignorance of the place of Lord de Clifford's 
retreat ; it must not be revealed, and might be painful 
to you in some shape. You will make your own use of 
the secret I have intrusted to your care, but on no ac- 
count let it be communicated to another individual, — I 
make no exceptions. Clifford Castle still owns its mas- 
ter ; were he now here, I know he would enjoin peace. 
It would be impolitic, and, I think, now criminal, to give 
gratuitous offence. The Lancastrians are subdued, and 
England will, I trust, at length find peace under the 
sway she must, I suppose, universally own. I go this 
night, under the escort of Mr. Williams, to join the Earl." 

" I cannot brook your departure, madam, under pro- 
tection so slight," said the governor ; " why, the country 
is in a perfect fever, from end to end." 

" I am not afraid," she observed, " and you must be 
aware that any party would at once provoke discovery ; 
my plans are fully arranged. Say to your people that 
you keep the castle on my behalf, and that, although ur- 
gent business has obliged me suddenly to leave it, they 
will keep it till I return to claim it at their hands, or till 
they are absolved from the trust. And now, will you 
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do me the kindness to have my palfrey ordered in an 
hour ?" 

Harcourt was perplexed and uneasy ; he thought Lady 
de Clifford was acting more under the impulse of feeling 
than prudence ; hut it was a case in which he could offer 
no further ohjections, and he howed acquiescence. 

Julia had a goodly-sized pillion of necessaries packed 
up for her own horse to hear, and another for Swmder- 
by's, and when she crossed the drawbridge, it was with 
the feeling that she might never cross it again. She 
thought of her brother, and, could it be, she would fain 
have sent him some intelligence of herself; but she could 
not, her present errand required a stern silence that 
yielded not to the indulgence of those feelings which 
make up so much of the charms of existence in ordinary 
times. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

^' Some natural tears they dropped, but wip'd them soon, 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide." 

Milton. 

" My good friend," said the Countess to Swinderby, 
after they had ridden about a mile, " I am concerned to 
think of the fatigue you have undergone. I fear you 
may suffer for all these exertions." 

" I have passed through a course," he replied, " that 
has enabled me to think lightly of bodily inconvenience. 
I have long felt that it is of little consequence where 
this clay tabernacle yields its tenant, so it be in the way 
of duty ; the road-side will do as well as another place ; 
and it may be Saltwood, or Smithfield yet. But I am 
strong now, and only wish you were as equal to the task 
before you." 

" I feel able for any thing to-night," she said ; " and 
more free and light than I have done since I was left 
alone in that old castle. I am sure they are praying for 
me at Ashley." 

" You are well remembered there, as I know," said 
Swinderby ; and Julia's thoughts wandered for a mo- 
ment to the scenes of her childhood ; but they could not 
long be detached from the main subject, and, with one 
of those fits of despondency that often attend upon 
great excitement, she exclaimed, — 

" Oh ! after all, what if I should find him gone ?" 

He was afraid her spirits were about to droop, and 
there was now a necessity for her carrying through what 
she had undertaken. 

'^ I apprehend nothing of the kind, madam," he said, 
earnestly ; " and we should not conjure up distresses 
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that may never arrive, when we have so many, in reality, 
to try our faith." 

Julia had, in the feeling of the moment, let her bridle 
fall loosely on her horse's neck ; she now gave it a sud- 
den check, and their pace was considerably quickened. 
They stopped at a small house by the wayside^ at a late 
hour, to refresh their horses. The sight of a female 
proceediog onwards, at the time they were again pre- 
paring to start, seemed strange ; but the people of 
England were now become so inured to strange sights, 
that they had almost ceased to wonder at any thing. 
Swinderby had just been expressing his satisfaction at 
their having met with so few persons hitherto, when a 
party of horsemen approached, with weapons glittering 
in the moonlight. Placing his companion as near the 
roadside fence as possible, and himself outside, Swin- 
derby begged she would not be alarmed, as it was very 
desirable to appear unconcerned. 

The troopers rode up to them, but Julia kept her 
veil so close that not a feature could be seen. '• Who 
goes there ?" shouted one of the soldiers, casting an in- 
quisitive glance at the travellers. 

" Two peaceable individuals, seeking the favor of these 
bright nights for our business, like yourselves, gentle- 
men," answered Swinderby, composedly. 

" And, pray, would not the daylight have suited as 
well for such quiet folks?" askea the speaker, at the 
same time giving a knowing glance at his companions. 

" We are anxious to see a sick friend," answered Swin- 
derby ; " and when the ways are patrolled by such gen- 
tlemen as you, surely there can be no danger in late 
travelling. How many miles may it be to Gloucester ?" 

" To Glo'ster !" repeated the trooper ; " why, it is a 
good way, as my steed can testify, for I came from 
thence with the King's orders." 

" How long may I take to ride there ?" again asked 
Swinderby. 

" Why, to be sure that is a question !" said the trooper, 
with a loud laugh ; and, turning to his comrades, he 
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added, " I say, Diok, or you, Jones, can'st tell how long 
this here geinman will take to ride to Glo'ster ?" 

" I could tell how long I, and Selby here, would take," 
answered Jones, clapping his horse ; " but how long he 
and his shabby beast with its burden may take, I can't 
by no means say. You'll not reach it to-night, at no 
rate, I promise you." 

" Well, well, we shall have company by the road, I 
dare say, as his Majesty sojourns there at present," ob- 
served the apparently simple Swinderby ; "so I wish 
you a good journey, gentlemen." 

" I take it these are no prize for our money," re- 
marked he who had first spoken ; so we'll waste no more 
time on 'em. An' they were of the folk we want, they'd 
go far enough about to avoid Glo'ster." 

The party passed on, and Julia was relieved to think 
that the interview was concluded. But they had not 
gone many yards, when one of them, turning sharp 
round, called out, 

^ Ho I old gentleman, hast seen any straggling rene- 
gades, as you came along ?" 

" No ; oh ! no — none at all ;" quickly answered Swin- 
derby. 

" We shall have our night ride for our pains, I dare 
say," observed the questioner sulkily." 

"Of whom are you in quest ?" asked Swinderby. 

" Who should we be in quest o^ you simpleton ?" ex- 
claimed the trooper. 

" Only some of those beggarly Lancastrians," mut- 
tered another of the party, fiercely ; we'll pay them in- 
terest yet for the sleepless nights they have given us." 

Julia trembled from head to foot; but the soldiers 
were not disposed to put any farther questions, and, to 
her great relief, the sound of their loud voices, and of 
their horses' feet, were soon lost in the distance. It 
has already been- seen that she was not one of those 
whose feelings of alarm find vent in clamorous expres- 
sions. The danger she had just escaped was of a na- 
ture peouliarly fitted to impress her mind with terror, 
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but they had proceeded a considerable distanee before 
she made any remark, when she merely said, 

" I trust we shall not meet any more of these people ; 
I do long to be at my journey's end." 

" Dear lady," said Swinderby, with a deep sigh, " I 
wish you were in Clifford Castle, or at Pierrepoint 
Manor." 

" At Pierrepoint Manor I would not, and could not 
be," she answered ; " and at Clifford Castle I have of latt> 
passed days and weeks of such distress, that to find 
simply that clear vault above, seems like liberty, and the 
fact of being in active motion, like hope." 

" Woe is me, a chequered life very likely awaits you," 
observed Swinderby, giving expression to his thoughts. 

" I am resigned to that," she said, " every other 
worldly consideration is secondary to my husband's 
safety." 

" Poor child !" exclaimed Swinderby, half audibly, for 
he regarded her in the light of earlier years, and he was 
grieved for her. By and by they turned into a more 
private road, and arriving at a sequestered house, fatigue 
obliged them to accept of its hospitality for a few hours. 

As they approached nearer the termination of their 
journey, their anxiety increased ; and when about to en- 
ter the narrow pass that led to the cavern, Swinderby 
often looked round cautiously to see if they were in any 
danger of being observed. He had chosen a way as dis- 
tant from the scene of the late action as possible, yet the 
sights of horror that environ a battle-field could not be 
' entirely avoided. Julia shuddered as she saw the un- 
buned dead that lay here and there, having fallen ex- 
hausted in the attempt to reach a place of safety, and 
either expired from loss of blood, or were sacrificed to 
the wrath of their pursuers. Swinderby scarcely dared 
to hope that the high-toned moral courage she had so 
often been gifted with, would continue throughout the 
scenes that yet remained before her, and should the 
Earl's injuries prove fatal, he was oppressed with hope* 
less conjecture as to her future fate. 
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" Whereabout does fatal Tewkesbury lie ?" she in- 
quired. 

*' Yonder," he answered, pointing to the direction ; 
" but we do not go that way." 

" I hope not," she rejoined, at the saipe time earnestly 
following with her eyes the point he marked; "but I 
wanted to know its position ; I have enough of memori- 
als to associate with it." 

As she was now within a very short time of ascertain- 
ing for herself De Clifford's real situation, fear predomi- 
nated more than it had done since she left home, and 
this, she persuaded herself, was a wise preparation for 
whatever might await her. She thought her heart was 
prepared; it was now found too rebellious to move at 
that orderly and self-denying rate into which she fancied 
it had been schooled. Her guide told her that it be- 
came necessary for him to walk the remainder of the 
way. The horse he rode belonged to a Christian family 
in that neighborhood, to whom he was known ; he was 
furnished with one when he required it, and had only to 
dismiss it at a certain point, whence it easily found its 
way into an accustomed pasture, and where the owner 
again found it. 

" We are seldom in our wanderings advanced beyond 
pedestrianism," he remarked, as he dismounted ; " and 
it would at present be unwise to make a formidable 
approach to the place of concealment." 

Julia at once offered to walk if there was any risk of 
detection by her riding farther ; and she proposed suf- 
fering her palfrey to take chance of following the com- 
panion of his journey, but Swinderby would not hear of 
it. He said he should find means of disposing of her 
horse afterwards, but, meantime, he could carry the 
additional pillion with which his own had been charged ; 
and in this manner they slowly pursued their way. 

There was no beaten track : the green turf and heath 
received no impression that could betray their steps, and 
created no sound that might be heard. The scenery 
was picturesque and beautiful, and such as under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have called forth warm feel- 
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ings from those whose eyes now rested on its varied 
features ; but surrounding objects take their coloring 
from the frame of mind with which they are regarded ; 
the brightest radiance of summer fails to convey enjoy- 
ment to the heart oppressed with sorrow. After they 
had proceeded some distance, Swinderby said, 

" We have arrived at the spot, madam, and I must re- 
quest you to alight." 

Julia's heart fluttered: she looked in vain for any 
sign of a habitable place. '^ I see no indication of an 
abode where a human creature could dwell," she ob- 
served. 

" That is its best qualification for our service," he 
answered, as he assisted her from her horse ; and 
making a low. but distinct sound, the signal was in- 
stantly recognized, and to Julia's inexpressible amaze- 
ment, after the rustling of some creepers close by where 
she stood, Blondel came forth, as though he had emerged 
from the rock itself She started, but not so greatly ^is 
Blondel, who, totally unable to give words to his aston- 
ishment, stood speechless before them. 

" How fares it ?" whispered Swinderby, in a low and 
and dubious voice. 

'^ The Earl is not worse," answered Blondel, still al- 
most doubting the evidence of his senses. 

" Can he bear," inquired Swinderby with hesitation, 
" think you can he bear a sudden surprise ?" 

" He sleeps at present," was the answer. 

" Well," responded the querist, " we shall take advan- 
tage of this to step in at once, — but first, has there been 
any molestation ?" 

" Not the least," he replied ; " even our friends who 
assisted me to procure the necessaries we required are 
totally ignorant of our secret ; they know not where we 
dwell, though they must be aware we are in some of our 
old haunts m their vicinity ; but they are too fearful of 
being questioned themselves, to have any wish to be far- 
ther informed." 

" All favorable," observed the Countess ; and Blondel, 
putting aside some branches of honeysuckle, discovered 
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the entrance to a new and strange abode ; she fol],owed 
bis footsteps, and tbey were immediately within the 
cave. Julia's eyes had not yet become sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the dim light to be able to see objects dis- 
tinctly, but she could distinguish the couch where De 
Clifford lay, and she walked softly up to it. He was still 
asleep, and Blondel had been afraid to introduce a light 
The sufferer's breathing was labored and difficult ; and 
he muttered occasionally words which could not be un- 
derstood, Julia knelt upon the ground, and bent over 
him in silence ; while Swinderby and Blondel stood 
back respectfully. Presently the Earl began to move, 
and Julia, recollecting, that should he awake suddenly 
and see her, the effect might be injurious, rose and placed 
herself in a position where she could be concealed from 
his view. She had scarcely made this change, when he 
raised his right arm, as if in vehement action, and cried 
out, " The Prince — the Prince will be taken ; on ! on ! 
De Clifford to the rescue !" and in the effort he opened 
his eyes. Julia was just retiring, and it would seem that 
he had caught a glimpse of her figure, for, mingling the 
idea with his dream, he cried, " Blondel, what did I see? 
I was again, as I thought, in the field of Tewkesbury } 
and just as that frightful vision passed away, I saw a 
form very unlike those which had surrounded me the 
previous moment My brain is in terrible disorder, what 
connection could she have with such a scene,-^-except 
through me,'* he added despondingly. '' I wish Swin- 
derby was returned : oh, I am parched with fever ; fetch 
me a drink, Blondel." 

Julia made a sign that she must be suffered to pre- 
sent it. The cup was placed in her trembling hands, 
and stepping forward she offered it to the Earl. He 
fitretched out his hand to receive it, but hastily drew it 
back again, and by a violent exertion raising himself 
upon his elbow, he gazed at his wife in unutterable as- 
tonishment. 

^^ My brain has been deceiving my senses at intervals 
of late," he said, " but I am not deceived now. Julia,— 
lay Julia, how — ^why came you here?" 
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" I did not find much dlffioolty in coming," she sn- 
Bwered ; ^ and I had not to seek for a reason : bat jon 
will not refuse the first thing I offer." 

He had forgotten his thirst for the moment ; he now 
took the oup from her hand and drank its contents, and 
as he returned it he exclaimed, '^ Oh, my Julia ! I little 
expected to see you in this dismal place." 

*'My lord," said Swinderby interfering; "your sur- 
geon has also come ; and would suggest that you do not 
thus excite yourself Lady de Clifford has performed 
the journey perfectly well, I am sure you do not wish to 
distress her." 

" Her safety was the subject of my most intense anxi- 
ety," he said, with painful emotion ; " and how she is 
to exist here I know not." He sunk back, and Julia, 
with watchful affection, started to try if she could give 
any aid. 

" Did you think, then, that I could stay at a distance, 
knowing what I knew, and hearing what I heard ?" she 
asked ; but he seemed unable to reply, and she went on. 
" I left all quiet at Clifford Castle ; Harcourt's attach- 
ment is invincible ; but no living creature save those now 
with you, knows of the place of your retreat." 

" The &te of Clifford Castle must soon be dissevered 
from mine," he said ; " I learn from Blondel's report that 
all opposition to the Yorkists must be at an end." 

" All that, Harcourt perfectly understands, and will 
act upon," she observed ; " and so little can we read fu- 
turity, that, I think, it would be well to distract our- 
selves less with conjecture ; we may yet see brighter 
days." 

" My poor Julia, you would make an effort to sustain 
me, who ought to be sustaining you," he said. " I would, 
for your sake, I could cherish hope ; but why should I 
deceive you, or myself? Our cause is finally lost. The 
Earl of Warwick ought not to hi^ve fought a battle be- 
fore our arrival — ^but why do I talk to you of battles ? 
I have not yet heard of the fate of our brave Prince, 
but I fear the worst ; and no stay of his house remains 
that men may conscientiously contend for." 
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" Howard," she said earnestly, " surely I do not hear 
yon breathe a wish for more of this disastrous strife. It 
has pleased ProvideDce to bury our expectations in the 
dust ; it must be for the best and wisest ends. He could 
have turned the councils of our enemies into foolishness, 
and scattered their armies like this chaff ; but it seemed 
good to Him to order it otherwise. We are but involved 
in a calamity common to thousands, shall we not own 
that it is in very faithfulness we have thus been afflicted? 
To me how light is everything else that can befal while 
your life is spared ; with you I shall find a happy home 
any where in this wide world. Dear Howard, what does 
it signify where we live, if only we live the life of the 
righteous ; what shall it signify where we die, if our lat- 
ter end be like his ?" 

De Clifford had her hand clasped in his while his eyes 
were resting on the rugged roof of his abode ; when she 
ceased speaking they were turned upon herself while he 
said — 

" Julia, I have weakly been lamenting for you the loss 
of a fading earthly coronet, while you have been pressing 
forward for the prize of an enduring crown. I have seen 
much vicissitude and have received strength to bear it, 
yet, like the Israelites of old, each new difficulty, instead 
of being rendered lighter by the remembrance of past 
deliverance, calls out that unbelieving spirit which awoke 
at each new peril of their painful journeyings ; it is hum- 
bling and yet it is salutary, not less than they, do I re- 
quire to be proved and self-convicted." 

A torch was now lit, and Julia had a clearer view of 
the extent of her husband's sufferings ; while he read 
in her pale countenance, that it was the spirit only 
which lent such vigor to a frame that otherwise would 
have been by this time rendered unfit for the smallest 
exertion. 

" Where can she rest ?" he said, as his eyes wandered 
over the rude receptacle. 

^ You shall see how many comforts we have carried 
with us," she observed ; and beckoning to Blondel, the 
treasuses of her travelling equijpment were displayed. 

32 
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^ This ifl a re-union under manifold trial and diffi- 
culty," remarked the Earl, addressing S win derby. '^ I 
would ask to be made willing to leave all things at the 
aovereign disposal of Him who loves his own forever. 
I confess, with shame, that I have had heart reserves 
which marred my sincerity ; I have been keeping back a 
part of the price as it were, I desire now to cast it all at 
his feet — you understand me, my friend." 

" 1 do," he answered ; " you feel as if you had been 
disposed to make terms of agreement with Him who is 
worthy of unlimited trust. Your heart has said, though 
you would shudder to own it, let the devastating tem- 
pest take all I have, save one little flower. Let me see 
this treasure in a sheltered corner and I resign the rest 
— has it not been so ?" 

"It has been even so," responded De ClifFord; "there 
was an idol on the throne." 

They knelt around him, and Swinderby entering fully 
into the case of his suflfering friends, with fervent plead- 
ing committed them to the guardianship of the Shepherd 
of Israel. 

Soon after this was concluded, De Clifford insisted 
that Julia should try to have a little sleep ; and she was 
soon thereafter stretched upon the strangest couch she 
had ever occupied. She was far too much fatigued, and 
her mind too busy for repose, but she was still ; and be- 
lieving her to be in slumber, no word was spoken much 
above a whisper. 

Swinderby's next care was to examine into his patient's 
condition, which, notwithstanding the disadvantages un- 
der which he labored, was found to be satisfactory. He 
was now supplied with fresh bandages, and other comforts 
which had become real luxuries. In the hope that the 
exertion to which he had been subjected might procure 
rest, the anxious attendant sat him down silently by the 
pallet ; but the Earl, weak as he was, began to question 
nim respecting the observations he had made, and the 
information he had gathered in his late journey, the state 
of the country through which he had passed, and begged 
to know the history of his sojourn at Clifford Castle. 
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These were requests Swinderby could not refuse to com- 
ply with, and he communicated whatever particulars he 
deemed interesting; not concealing that he found the 
Castle in mourning, and the Countess believing herself 
a widow. 

When he had concluded, De Clifford asked if he really 
thought that the fact of his survival could be concealed 
for a time ? He was assured that there seemed no pro- 
bability of its present discovery ; though suspicion might 
possibly be awakened by the absence from home of Lady 
de Clifford. , ^ 

" Could I by any means be removed from this place," 
said the Earl, " before it is known that I live, I might in 
a peasant's disguise remain unsuspected till I could leave 
the country — such a plan seems my only chance ; but is 
there any place where I could be received in this man- 
ner ?" 

" Yes, my lord ; I know one Christian family in this 
neighborhood, where I coidd procure you lodgings." 

" But the hopelessness of my being able to move," he 
said despond ingly ; *' ah ! my friend, I fear I cling still 
to life with all its sorrows ; but you know it is not of 
myself alone I think." 

''We must wait for a day or two patiently," replied his 
friend. 

" This to me is only like living again the days of Pied- 
mont," observed the Earl ; " only I was a sound man 
then." 

" Those hard days were a good preparation for this, 
my lord ; and may do much to facilitate your recovery," 
remarked Swinderby. 

" But my wife ! she never knew such," he said. 

" Ah ! she has a preparation still better to keep her 
from fainting by the way," answered his friend. "• The 
desert may be long and dreary ; but, whenever she needs 
it, I believe she shall find an oasis of verdant pasture, a 
grove of overshadowing palm-trees, and a well of pure 
and living water." 

" You are right," answered the Earl ; " my misgiving, 
obdurate heart requires much discipline. You told me 
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that the conqueror still tarries in our neighborhood, and 
his emissaries are doubtless in fierce pursuit." 

" He proceeds to London very shortly, I hear," ob- 
served Swinderby. 

^' To prosecute, confiscate, and slay," added the Earl. 

^' England is already stripped of the majority of her 
ancient nobility," said Swinderby ; '' and I imagine the 
few yet remaining will embrace any amnesty that shall 
be offered, to conduce to the peaceable settlement of this 
long distracted kingdom." 

'' It is probable," replied De Clifford, " if there be any 
among them, not implicated beyond the capabilities of 
Edward's forgiveness — ^my case is far without the pale ; 
but I trespass on your friendship and your patience with 
my troubles." 

"Not so, not so," answered Swinderby; "my best en- 
deavors to serve you are ever yours to command, my sym- 
pathies are also yours, in so far as they are worth, and 
that is all I have in the world to offer." 

" And that is much," observed the Earl. " I thought, 
had matters terminated differently, to have had the 
means of affording such protection as should have ena- 
bled you to dwell in peace in your native country, and 
my poor, faithful Blondel, too ! Bat my dreams have 
been vain, and I wish I could learn implicit submission." 

"I appreciate your kindness, my lord," replied his 
friend ; ^' but I am assured I shall have all that is need- 
ful to me, and locality has long since become altogether 
indifferent. I have no interests like yours to bind me, 
and I look for no resting place, save the ark." 

De Clifford was now extremely exhausted, and ex- 
pressed a wish to be left quiet. Blondel placed the light 
m a position where its glare could not be offensive, and 
Swinderby left them for a time. The season was such 
as to render almost any shelter sufficient to one so much 
accustomed to exposure ; and he wandered out to the 
cool, clear air. Lady de Clifford's poor palfrey was faring 
not quite so sumptuously as he was accustomed to do ; 
and it was best, he thought, and safest to remove him. 
He determined on taking the horse to the friend's house 
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of whom he spoke to the Earl, and where, indeed, he had 
borrowed the animal he had himself ridden. He always 
had found a welcome there, and he would claim their 
hospitality for the favorite. He was also anxious to ob- 
tain what additional information he could, and to feel his 
way in the prospect of removing his patient. 

Swinderby was kindly received at the farm-house, and 
was persuaded to remain there during part of the night 
at least. In the course of conversation with the family 
he learned several new and discouraging facts. The 
Prince of Wales was no more. Many noblemen and 
gentlemen, who had survived the eugagement, had al- 
ready fallen victims to the vindictive feelings of the con- 
queror. Sanctuaries had proved no protection to such 
as were discovered there in the heat of the first burst of 
vengeance ; and some had made their escape into Wales, 
where he was sorry to learn that Lord Pembroke still 
kept the field. These, he was persuaded, were the last 
struggles of the expiring fire; but while any such re- 
mained, there could be small hope of safety for his friend. 

From the peculiarities of Lord de Clifford's history, he 
was personally a stranger to the King ; but it could not 
be supposed that Edward had forgotten the circumstances 
under which he had quitted England ; and these must 
operate very unfavorably on his case. The King, doubt- 
less, must be aware of his being one of the leading par- 
tisans of the Prince of Wales ; the consequences of his 
discovery, then, at this juncture, would be of the worst 
description, and the chances of his betrayal were manifold, 
disguise him as they might, for without help he could not 
move in any way. On the other hand, his recovery 
would be rendered extremely doubtful in that confined 
and comfortless place he occupied; and the Countess 
could not remain there any length of time, while the step 
she had taken rendered it now unsafe for her to return to 
Clifford Castle. 

All this passed through the mind of Swinderby. He 
had intended paving the way for the reception of the 
Earl, under the name of a sick friend requiring retire- 
ment and pure air ; but in this he now found he could 

32* 
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make no moyement for the present. How earnestly he 
wished the sufferer in the clean and tidy room he then 
occupied ; but bis lips were sealed as to the project. He 
had told bis host that be must leave tbem by day-break, 
and he accordingly departed unnoticed before any one 
was up. He felt very sad as be went aloug, though the 
beautiiful hues, of the feky were announcing the opening 
of a sweet summer day, and the bills were fringed with 
an inimitable curtain of silvery mist, and nature was 
robing in her loveliest dress. He entered the cavern as 
much at a loss bow to act as be bad been before he left it. 

A mental process very similar to his own had been 
experienced by anotLer anxious heart. Julia had been 
absorbed in considering the features of her husband's 
case. She bad obeyed the dictates of her heart in going 
to Malvern. When Swinderby bad first disclosed to ber 
the fact of De Clifford's survival, tbe joyful announce- 
ment quite overcame her ; it was like receiving one from 
the dead ; and, as has been narrated, she was incapable 
of utterance till roused by an appeal that touched tbe 
inmost recesses of ber heart. Animation and hope suc- 
ceeded ; and she was disposed to see nothing but the 
prospect of her husband's ultimate recovery. She had 
no time or mind to bestow on difficulties ; nothing should 
prevent ber from joining him in his forlorn retreat. She 
was usually given to rellect on probabilities, if by any 
prudent consideration there was a likelihood of avoiding 
the fatal consequences of rashness, or of aiding by exer- 
tion tbe promotion of a desirable object ; but then she 
was carried away by her feelings, and without any plan 
in view for the future, she bad left home in the simplicity 
of purpose to share his fate while be lived. She thought 
of no arrangement save that which she bad made with 
Harcourt. Propriety dictated this caution, and she did 
not wish ber journey to have the appearance of a flight. 

If Swinderby bad formed a right estimate of tbe Earl's 
condition, be might possibly be removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the danger of detection, until be was suffi- 
oiently recovered to quit the kingdom. But she was con- 
tented to leave the future in tbe dark mantle of its un- 
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oertainty, fjii was only then anxious to be with her has- 
baod. He loved domestic peace ; he had not been ppivi- 
liged to CDJoy much of it ; and although henceforth they 
might probably be deprived of the means of luxury, yet, 
together, they could not fail to possess the elements of 
happiness. These were her speculations. Alas, when 
she had full opportunity of judging, she became alive to 
the reality of De Cliflford's helpless state. He could do 
nothing for himself, out of the cavern he could not be 
brought without being carried, and although she should 
noo have despaired of his bearing a careful removal, it 
seemed impossible to effect it without discovery : her own 
presence might increase the danger of his detection. She 
could not have acted otherwise than she had done, and 
yet she trembled to contemplate the consequences. Dan- 
ger in another form added to the dismal picture, for she 
now saw that in the cave he could not stay without mani- 
fest danger to his life. Liberty and the most solicitous 
care were peculiarly needful. Her heart sank within her 
as she lay awake, during the temporary absence of Swin- 
derby, revolving these harassing thoughts. At length, in 
the midst of her painful and distracted feelings, an idea, 
which must have been the offspring of the last degree 
of perplexity, came to her mind ; it was, that a personal 
application from herself to the King might work upon 
his feelings to grant the Earl permission to leave the 
country. A pardon she dared not dream of, nor could 
she ask it ; for if the Prince of Wales still lived, she had 
no doubt De Clifford would shrink from the transference 
of his allegiance at the very time of his disastrous defeat. 
But a difficulty stood in her path that she did not see 
how to surmount. She believed it was concluded that 
the Earl had perished at Tewkesbury, and this, more than 
anything else, would favor his safety, could he but fee re- 
moved. Was she, then, to volunteer the information of 
his survival ? It was not to be thought of She must 
wait for farther information, and waitmg was endanger- 
ing De Clifford's life hourly. 

When Swinderby entered the cavern, he found her 
seated beside the Earl, wearing evident marks of deep 
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dejection. She rose on his entrance, aAd, placing her 
finger on her lips, signified to him that the sufferer was 
asleep. The scene before him was little calculated to 
elevate the depressed spirits of the good man. Beckon- 
ing him to a distant corner, the Countess anxiously in- 
quired what intelligence he had gathered, and if he had 
been able to see any possibility of De Clifford's removal. 
It was with pain he told her that there could be no pre- 
sent hope of such privacy as would suit their purpose, 
within any distance of Tewkesbury to which the Earl 
was able to travel, his helpless state exposed him to 
hazard in every shape, and his wounded condition, which 
could not be concealed, at once marking him as an object 
of suspicion. He told her that the King was exas- 
perated by the report that Lord Pembroke's force still 
held out in Wales, that he continued to have the 
country scoured with double vigilance in every direc- 
tion, and that no one so taken had as yet escaped his 
vengeance. 

These tidings were dismal, and Julia felt them so. 
The narrator proceeded. " There is another important 
event which might materially affect the Earl's conduct, 
could he but be screened for a while till the ferment 
of the country and the fierce rage of men's passions 
shall somewhat subside. The Prince of Wales is no 
more." 

" Is it really so ?" exclaimed Julia. " Alas ! poor 
youth, his life has been short and cloudy." 

" It has," resumed Swinderby, '^ and he was, as I be- 
lieve, worthy of that attachment Lord de Clifford felt for 
him ; but if I understand his lordship fully, he will now 
be satisfied that no right principle could possibly suggest 
continued opposition to Edward the Fourth. England 
demands from a patriot some consideration of her deso- 
lated condition ; Christianity demands of those who pro- 
fess her holy doctrines, that inasmuch as lieth in us, we 
live peaceably with all men. When these horrors pass 
away, if indeed my honored friend should survive his in- 
juries, I have formed a false estimate of him, if he would 
not be among the first to accept the benefit of an am- 
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Besty ; not for mere personal security, but upon conscien- 
tious principles. I believe any farther attempt to sow 
dissension in the country at the present moment must be 
the result of wicked faction, to which I feel assured he 
would not be a party." 

" Oh ! he could not, would not, I am certain," said 
Julia ; " but how, how are we to proceed now ? If he 
could but be placed in more comfortable lodgings, he might 
perhaps creep through ; something must be done — much 
must be risked." 

" I wish," said Swinderby, " any reasonable plan could 
be devised, for I never found it more difficult to see 
my way through a dilemma ; moreover, for it is no use 
concealing anything from you, I have now no doubt, 
that the fact must have been ascertained of Lord de 
Clifford's having survived the battle, for the field was 
searched for the bodies of the leaders, and as every one 
wiio escaped is supposed to have gone over to Lord Pem- 
broke in the principality, he is of course on the list of the 
absent." 

The face of his auditor, instead of assuming a more 
desponding cast, seemed partially to brighten. ^' Your last 
information," she said, " is not so gloomy to me as you 
seem to think, for the belief of Lord de Clifford's de- 
cease, which at first appeared so favorable, I now see 
could avail us little, while we are still forced to continue 
here ; could we remove, it might indeed be serviceable. 
I cannot sit here and see him expire, without an effort to 
save his life ; the idea which crossed my mind you, I 
know, will consider wild, but 1 am now resolved to carry 
it into effect. You have learned that the King is yet at 
Gloucester." 

'^ He is, and leaves it to-morrow, as is supposed," he 
replied. 

'^ Then, there is not a moment to lose," she rejoined ; 
''and your tidings have sealed my determination. I 
shall try if there dwells any conipassion in the breast of 
the Yorkist." 

^ By what means, dear madam ?" inquired her anxious 
listener. 
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" I shall tell you," she resumed. " As I was distracted 
with unavailing anxieties while I passed the night waking, 
a thought came into my mind that could I but present 
myself unexpectedly to the King, without his obtaining 
any previous knowledge of my purpose, I might induce 
him to yield to sudden impulse, what he would deny to 
formal solicitation ; the only motive that caused me to 
hesitate adopting this plan, was the fact that it would be 
the means of discovering that Lord de Clifford is yet 
alive. I could not bring myself to risk that, while he 
dwelt secure even in his gloomy retreat ; but now it seems 
not only probable that it is already ascertained, but that 
suspicions of farther hostility rest on his character, 
which they do not understand nor can appreciate. All 1 
then meant to ask was liberty for him to quit the country 
unmolested ; I might now venture to solicit more, for De 
Clifford can have no further wish to involve his country 
in deeper calamity ; his devotion was to the Prince — the 
Prince can benefit by it no more. I am aware, my friend, 
that you will think my project chimerical ; but can you 
advise any other ?" 

" Alas ! no," he answered ; " but I fear you have not 
calculated well the cost of your undertaking : do you not 
see that if you fail, which is most likely, you destroy our 
last chance of safety, by leading to the discovery of our 
hiding-place ?" 

'^ Leave that to me," she said ; " there is no earthly 
power that can prevail upon me to divulge the secret of 
our retreat. If my mission be unsuccessful. I shall not 
return here direct ; if I am left at liberty, I shall g« to 
Clifford Castle, and your cave is as unknown as ever. If I 
should continue to sit here in the wasting anxietjf^ that 
harasses me, I believe Lord de Clifford's life would be 
the sacrifice. I shall not have to accuse myself, and add 
to the sorrows of a broken heart by the reflection that I 
made no effort to save him. I have sat by him for some 
hours this morning, and my conviction is that his remain- 
ing here many days longer must prove fatal ; can you 
wonder that I should be willing to risk anything that 
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leaves the shadow of a hope that this woe might be spared 
me ?" 

Swinderby thought for a moment, then taking a light 
in one hand, and shading it with the other, he went over 
to the sufferer and contemplated his countenance, while 
Julia fixed her eyes^on his, there to read his true opinion. 
" His sleep," observed Swinderby, " is not very easy, I own, 
but it is as sound as could be expected in his condition ; 
and though I must confess my hopes are less sanguine 
than they were when I journeyed to Clifford Castle, I do 
not yet see any symptoms about his lordship to render 
his recovery hopeless, but his comfortless situation may 
induce danger." 

" I can see your opinion of his case differs little from 
my own," she said, with a faltering voice ; " had he been 
less severely wounded he might have been taken out of 
this secretly, and that were a plan more feasible than the 
expedient I have adopted through very despair. It is 
no use talking of what might have been ; what I now 
wish to know, is, how I can best reach Gloucester." 

" That part is not difficult to manage," replied Swin- 
derby. "Blondel could arrange that your palfrey meet 
you on the road, he would also be your attendant, and 
we have one or two hiimble friends m Gloucester, where 
you might rest ; but, dear Lady de Clifford, I see appall- 
ing difficulties in the way. What is to become of your- 
self ? how are you to gain admittance to the King's pres- 
ence ? should your object be defeated, how are you to 
act? and how am I to undertake the task of comforting 
the now unconscious heart that beats with such affection- 
ate care for your safety ?" 

Julia sat down and wept. 

" It grieves me to distress you," he continued ; " but 
there is no real friendship in decking the perils before us 
in false colors. I beseech you to consider well what I 
say." 

"I have considered and turned the subject in every 
possible light," she said. '' I did not hide from myself 
the darkest side, and yet I can only come to one oon- 
olusion. If I am unsuccessful, I shall not, as I said 
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alreadj, return here at once. I can, I suppose, be shd- 
tered for a night with those friends you spes^ of at Glou- 
cester ; I shall afterwards find mj way to Clifford Castle. 
I have not left home without the means of securing help, 
and in that case, you must again seek me there. Blondel 
can come back here without the knowledge of any one, 
for he need not expose himself to recognition as I must ; 
and then the Earl must be made aware of the whole 
truth." 

^' But how am I to account for your absence in the 
mean time, madam ?" asked Swinderby. 

^' I have some faint hope that I might be absent with- 
out being missed for some hours," she said. ^ The Earl 
has passed a sleepless night, and now seems disposed to 
slumber. I heard you talk to him of the propriety of a 
composing draught, if natural sleep was not induced. I 
hope this may now be dispensed with, but in either case, 
the time will so far pass away quietly, and I think, should 
he miss me, he will readily imagine that I am resting, 
for he has been over anxious on this score. Qo, my 
friend, to instruct Blondel in his mission, that I may 
reach Gloucester in time. I will take my post here by 
Lord de Clifford ; I know not if ever I shall watch by 
him again ?" 

There was a recess apart from the main cavern, where, 
since Julia's arrival, Swinderby and Blondel both retired 
when their services were not required ; and there they 
now took counsel together. Blondel was soon despatcheo, 
and his companion, converting this private corner into an 
oratory, did, with fervent spirit, lay all his perplexities 
before the throne of grace. 

In the mean time the invalid awoke and found his wife 
seated beside him. He expressed uneasiness on her ac- 
count, and almost extracted a promise that she should 
soon retire to rest, for the distinction between day and 
night had almost faded from his view in this place. 

" Howard," she said, " I wish I had you at home." 

" It would be hard to determine where that may be, 
my gentle one," he answered. 

« Would it not be sweet and pleasant," she resumed, 
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^ to find yourself in Clifford Castle, and to be looking out 
upon your own favorite oak trees, now putting forth their 
-buds?" 

" It would," he replied ; " but, jny dear Julia, if ever I 
haye any home on this earth, it must soon, very likely, 
be in a distant land." 

" Well, if it is so ordered, of course it must be right," 
she rejoined. " But if you could dwell in England, would 
it not be desirable ? The land of your birth — ^the land 
of your fathers — ^the poor distracted land that so much 
requires the healing waters of the truth poured upon its 
thirsty soil — ^would you not see it your duty, if you could, 
to fill the station in which it pleased Proyidence to place 
you?" 

^^ I would, Julia, I desire nothing but peace ; and I 
trust, whereyer I may be, the peace of my country shall 
be no longer broken by these calamitous wars. But do 
not be occupying your mind by shadowy speculations, my 
Julia, when your powers are otherwise so overtasked. I 
scarcely feel myself equal to talk on this distressing sub- 
ject ; for your sake I would I could see any prospect of 
a peaceful dwelling in England ; but how can that be ? 
Perfectly assured as I am that any further attempt to 
set up the Lancastrian claim at this time, were but to in- 
volve its abbettors in the criminality of destroying some 
thousands more of our fellow-countrjrmen, without the 
least prospect of advantage to the cause, I could not be 
a party to any such attempt, were my days prolonged ; 
but Julia, were it even in my power, coidd I suffer my 
name to be enrolled in the list of deserters from our no- 
ble prince, now captive, and probably doomed ? No, such 
a tale shall never pain his ear — such a stain shall never 
mark my name. If I am spared, and escape detection, 
I must once again seek safety in exile, till calmer times 
succeed." 

^' My dear Howard," said his wife ; " do not imagine 
for a moment that for the sake of temporal advantage I 
could wish you to make such a sacrifice ; but this is a 
subject which need perplex you no more. Swinderby 
brought me intelligence, a short time since, that Prinoe 
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Edward of Lancaster will no longer cause an mieasj 
tbonght to those that served him, save as they mourn his 
early fate — he is no more." 

llie Earl was deeply affected^ but after a short si- 
lence he said, ^' I did scarcely expect otherwise ; but 
Englishmen little know the treasure they haye lost 
Did you hear any further particulars ?" 

" None concerning the Prince," she replied ; " but 
Lord Pembroke it is- said is at the head of a large army 
still, and the King is greatly irritated." 

" This is unjustifiable," observed the Earl ; " if his 
lordship has received authentic intelligence of the 
Prince's death, his duty is to suffer those poor men to 
depart to their dwellings." 

" This I was sure," she said, " would be jour opinion, 
and when the storm is hushed, it may be some amnesty 
shall yet be granted to enable those who desire it, to re- 
turn to their homes once more. I do not think there is 
any thing inconsistent with resignation in cherishing a 
hope of seeing you one day restored to Clifford Castle, 
nor can I think that the King is immovable." 

*^ The peculiarity of my position," he said, " must ever 
exclude me from considerations that might benefit others ; 
all my hereditary rights are forfeited, and could my per- 
sonal solicitation reinstate me in them all, Julia knows 
it is a price at which I could not buy them ; my heart 
is wrung for the burden I have been so unhappy to lay 
on you, for the rest I could bear it calmly, and it is right 
and meet I should ' 

" This is a theme on which you must not indulge," 
rejoined his wife ; " there is a needs be for every woe 
we are called to endure, we are bad judges of the nature 
or extent of the trials that are suited to us, but assured 
as you must be that no really good thing shall be with- 
held, will you not try, dear Howard, to say, without re- 
gard to outward circumstances, * I will both lay me down 
m peace, and sleep : for thou, Lord, only makest me 
dwell in safety.' " 

De Clifford was melted. " I have had some experi- 
enoe of the comfort, flowing from the exercise of the 
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holy confiding faith you recommend," he said ; " hut the 
exhortation comes not more seasonably, than sweetly, 
from the tender heart which has so much required, and 
so entirely proved the divine efficacy of the doctrine. 
The world is more present with me than my condition 
warrants, and my inability to prolong our conversation 
is, at this moment, a, note of warning." 

He was evidently sinking uiider the effects of pain, 
and its consequent weakness ; he complained of oppres- 
sion from close air, expressed a desire for change that 
could not, alas, be procured, and Julia was more and 
more convinced of the propriety of the bold resolution 
she had formed. 

As soon as Swinderby appeared, De Clifford again 
spoke of his 4^^ tress at his wife's continued watching, 
and besought her to seek some rest, while his kind friend 
would take her place beside him. This facilitated her 
plan. Swinderby contrived to tell her quietly that be 
had made the necessary arrangements, and that Blondel 
stood waiting without. Immediately after, he engaged 
the Earl's attention, and Julia, taking advantage of the op- 

Eortunity thus afforded, left the cavern unnoticed by her 
usband, and emerged into the broad daylight, for the 
first time since her arrival at Malvern. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

" We too are friends to loyalty. We love 
The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them : him we serve. 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free." 

COWPER. 

It was a bright summer morning ; but tbe sunshine 
was little in unison with Julia's oppressed feelings. She 
entered Gloucester while it was yet early ; but all-pow- 
erful custom rendered it proper that the court and no- 
bility should be seated at dinner, sooner than our modern 
fashionables clioose to breakfast. Avoiding the principal 
street, Blondel led the Countess through a by-lane, and 
stopped before the humble dwelling of an artisan, where 
she was readily accommodated in the best way he could 
afford, while her attendant went out to make observa- 
tions. 

The town of Gloucester was crowded, and there was 
an universal bustle A report had arrived of the dis- 
banding of Lord Pembroke's troops. The King was 
about to depart from the city ; but the sound of min- 
strelsy^ that issued from the bishop's palace, where he 
resided, proclaimed that the monarch was still at dinner. 
There was too much business on hand to reiider it pro- 
bable that a long time should be wasted on the usual 
ceremonial. The shortest, however, seemed long to 
J ulia in her anxious state of mind. She employed part 
of it in .writing a letter to De Clifford, which Blon- 
del was to take charge of, in case of her being prevented 
from returning, by forcible detention or otherwise. It 
. was arranged that he should wait for intelligence at the 
house where they lodged ; and taking with her a little 
girl, the daughter of her host, she set out for the bishop's 
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palace. The sentinel at the gate refused to admit her, 
and she seemed to be defeated at the very outset. It 
was in vain she pleaded urgent and secret business with 
the King ; a nameless stranger was not to be admitted 
to the monarch's presence, and the company had not yet 
left the festive board. But Julia had risked too much 
to draw back at the very threshold ; and as she under- 
stood that Edward would leave Gloucester that evening, 
she was resolved, as a last resource, to wait his coining 
forth to the highway. She ventured to ask the sentry, 
at what hour his majesty was expected to leave the city, 
and received for answer, that it might be a matter of 
three hours hence, or thereabout. She was just going to 
retrace her steps to the house where she had been so hos- 
pitably received at first, when a person in military dress 
crossed the court-yard, and was about to pass through 
the gate at which she stood. He stopped on observing 
her, and she had no difficulty in recognizing Gerald de 
Courcy, whom she used to meet in the circle of her Lon- 
don acquaintances. She had not seen him since her 
marriage, for he had been one of the number that ac- 
companied King Edward when he fled to Holland, and 
had only returned with the late successful expedition. 
She instinctively shrank from a recognition, and yet it 
might serve her essentially ; at all events, ft could not 
be avoided, for he was within a pace or two of her. 

" The Lady — Lady de ClifiFord, I believe, I should 
say," he muttered confusedly. 

" It is long sifice we have seen each other," she ob- 
served timidly ; " and yoil have met me under strange 
circumstances." 

" What can you seek or expect here, dear lady ?" 
asked De Courcy, in the warmth of his feelings. 

" I can scarcely utter what I expect," she replied ; 
" but will you, can you procure me an audience of the 
King ?" 

" Are you alone ?" he inquired. 

" You must not question me," she said entreatingly ; 
"you have, perhaps, seen my brother Henry since your 
return to England, as I perceive from your address you 
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are aware that I stand in some connection to you. If 
ever the name of your noble cousin was dear to you, you 
will try to serve me in this one particular : but get me in- 
troduced into the presence of the King, I ask no more." 

He gave her his arm, and they passed by the sentinels 
unquestioned. De Courcy brought her into the palace, 
and ushered her into an apartment where no one could 
overhear their conversation. ^^ I shall use my best en- 
deavor," he said, ''• to obtain you an audience, but I fear 
this is not a very suitable time to present any request 
that may come from one so nearly connected with my 
lamented cousin. I believe, however, the King is not 
aware of your marriage, and that may be favorable." 

" What errand do you suppose I could possibly have 
to induce me to come here, but one on his behalf.^" she 
asked, in surprise ; '^ will you inform me if it is believed 
he fell at Tewkesbury ?" 

" It was supposed," answered De Courcy ; " but sub- 
sequently, as no discovery of his person has been made, 
suspicions are afloat that he has joined Lord Pembroke, 
or is elsewhere rousing the country." 

^ 1 come to contradict these reports," she said, ^^ and 
to plead for him. He is in a place of sure retreat, but 
dangerously ill ; and if I cannot obtain some grace at 
the hands of *the King, to enable me to procure for him 
a more suitable shelter than he has at present, he cannot 
long survive ; this you will allow to be a good reason for 
my appearance here." 

" I fear you have put yourself in the lion^s mouth," 
said De Courcy in evident agitation. 

" There is a Power," she remarked solemnly, " that 
can shut the mouths of lions, and render them harmless. 
I am willing to run the risk and to abide the conse- 
quences. Lord de Clifford knows nothing of my em- 
bassy ; and, I confess, I do not now wish to pause for 
thought. I beseech you lend me a helping- hand." 

" The King has just retired from table," said De 
Courcy, " and is now engaged in transacting some busi- 
ness with the Duke of Clarence ; perhaps the present 
moment may be the most favorable that you could have, 
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if 1 can but proeure your admission ; I may not, how- 
erer, mention your name. I shall go and make inquiry ; 
and in the mean time; no one shall intrude upon you 
here." 

De Courey was in high favor with the monarch, to 
whom he acted in the capacity of aid-de-camp ; but he 
was afraid his influence might not prove sufficient to per- 
suade Edward to receive a stranger at this busy time. 

When Julia was left by herself, she remembered that 
she was in a bishop's residence, and thought of Lambeth. 
She remembered alsa her deliverance out of that trial, 
and was encouraged. It was true, she was not now 
about to be questioned for her faith, yet she was in the 
way of duty, and she trusted she would not be forsaken. 
Fortunately the court was not under the formal restric- 
tions of etiquette that might have rendered access to the 
monarch more difficult. Edward was on the move, and 
his cortege was more in the style of a temporary encamp- 
ment, than any thing else. Eager for intelligence in the 
still unsettled state of the country, he was ready to listen 
to every passing report ; and to these circumstances, De 
Courey owed the readiness with which his petition was 
granted, to see a gentlewoman who earnestly implored 
the favor of an interview. The king^s observation was, 

" We have not much time to waste on romance, but we 
must not suffer our knightly courtesy to be altogether 
extinguished in the din of these exterminating wars." 

De Courey hastened to report his success to the Coun- 
tess. He besought her to keep up her courage, and to 
beware of suffering any incautious word to be wrung from 
her in a moment of trepidation that might mar her pur- 
pose. He could not be present at the interview, but he 
assured her he would wait near, and expect her anxiously. 
De Courey saw that he might himself be involved in some 
trouble by being a party to the transaction, should the 
King be offended ; butj in such a ease, a selfish motive 
could not deter him. 

By keeping steadily in view the object of her hazar- 
dous mission, Julia endeavored to oast away every ener- 
vating suggestion as she accompanied her guide to the 
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Mudienoe-room. Her courage almost failed, notwithstand- 
ing, when De Courcy threw open a door, which she 
thought would disclose the Monarch to her view, and she 
breathed more freely when she found it was only an 
ante-room. Her conductor, however, thought it best to 
hurry her forward, and the next moment she was in the 
immediate presence of the Sovereign and his brother^ 
while De Courcy bowed, and retired. 

Julia's veil completely concealed her countenance, and 
the King, approaching, said, with his usual politeness^ 
^ These rude times leave us little leisure for the honor 
of ladies' visits ; but, fair petitioner, we would know your 
name/* 

She put her veil aside, and Edward, instantly recog- 
nizing her, started back a pace, exclaiming, 

^^ Ah ! a stranger, in the times when our more peaceful 
court might have been graced by your presence. To 
what singular event am I to attribute a visit such as 
this?" 

" I come, Sire, to solicit a boon," she replied in a low 
and timid voice ; ^^ and, if I judge by the amenity of your 
reception, I shall not sue in vain." 

^' Lady, you shall not prefer a request to me standing,'* 
observed the King at the same time offering her a chair. 

She, however, declined it, saying, ^^ My suit it becomes 
me to present in all humility. Sire." 

'^ Name it, lady, we can anticipate nothing you have 
to crave, that we shall not willingly grant. The sister 
of Sir Henry Pierrepoint, who so nobly» redeemed his 
pledge on the field of Barnet, will confer on us a plea- 
sure in serving her. . How fares it with your gallant 
brother ?" 

^^ Well, as I trust," she answered ; " and, I am sure I 
may add, that he chiefly regrets his injury, inasmuch as 
it prevented him from again joining your Grace's ban- 
ners. I do not come, however, to ask anything on 
behalf of my brother, my errand concerns the Earl de 
CUfford." 

<'The Earl de Clifford!" apostrophized the King, 
^ what can you know of him 1 He is one of those yet 
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amissing ; for, although it was at first believed he fell in 
the late battle, it is now doubted ; and it would be doing 
us service to discover him, as he is most likely stirring 
up rebellion somewhere. We have as yet no authentic 
report of him, but as he has not been found, we have set 
on foot a strict inquiry." 

" My liege," said Julia, " I could divulge the particu- 
lars of Lord de Clifford's fate ; and, on one condition, I 
am prepared to do so." 

" Indeed ! but this is a singular circumstance !" ob- 
served the King ; " we should have scrutinized the 
kingdom, before we should have thought of applying to 
so fair an informer; what may be the reward expected 
for your proffered service ?" 

" The granting of your royal clemency,'' she answered, 
" for one, who, although he has the misfortune at present 
to be under the cloud of your displeasure, may, never- 
theless, be found one day worthy of occupying a different 
place in your Grace's estimation — even the Earl de 
Clifford." 

" Living or dead," said the King, sternly, " he can 
never expect from me aught but a traitor's due. If he 
be living, as your information imports, I suppose he 
has been connected with the late hopeful stand my Lord 
Pembroke has thought fit to make in Wales."" 

" Sire," replied the petitioner, " any one who may 
have lodged such an accusation against Lord de Clif- 
ford, has most unjustly traduced him. I hope my word 
will be taken for an assurance that he never bore arms, 
but once — at Tewkesbury. He not only has no hand in 
the commotions to which your Highness alludes, but he 
has no sympathy with them in any way." 

The King was astonished. " Lady," he observed, " I 
am at a loss to conceive in what manner .your interest 
can be linked with a family to which I am not aware 
that you stand in any degree of relationship ; and your 
appearance here, at such a time, and on such an errand, 
is not very consistent with the retiring habits, which, as 
we understood, made you a stranger in Queen Eliza- 
beth's court. We can hardly recognize in your present 
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position, the fiiir and modest sister of Sir Henry Pierre- 
point." 

" My liege," she replied, with an extraordinary de- 
gree of dignified composure, " misfortune lends energy 
' to the weak ; and, in the path of duty, support is always 
found. The suit I oame to present, were all unseemly 
in Julia Pierrepoint. but I am sure yonr Grace will own 
it to be not unbecoming in Juli^ de Clifford. I come, 
Sire, to solicit your gracious consideration for my hus- 
band." 

The King frowned, and his keen light eye was kindled 
up with an expression from which his petitioner shrank. 
She was forcibly struck with the sudden transition, for 
she had never marked it before. She now saw how in- 
stantaneously his courteous manners could give place to 
stern abruptness, and the bland smile to features that 
very unpleasantly denoted the working of passion." 

" So !" he exclaimed, " matters stand thus, do they 7 
There is, then, evidence that the traitor lives. Lady de 
Clifford, if so I am to address you, you have united your 
fortunes to a man who has outraged our feelings, borne 
arms against us, and persevered in his rebellion to the 
last. He hopes, perhaps, by your intercession, to elude 
the fate he merits tenfold ; but he cannot long escape 
detection ; and I should be wanting to the peace of my 
kingdom did I not take all possible means to rid it of so 
dangerous a man." 

" Sire," she said, " Lord de Clifford knows nothing of 
my solicitation. He is too disinteresteld and noble tu 
have made such a suggestion to me ; and were he not 
beyond the reach of probable discovery, you should not 
have seen me here now." 

" We may find means even of inducing yourself to 
afford the information we want," hinted the King. 

" Never !" she said firmly. " But I cannot think 
your Highness capable of asking me to betray my hus- 
band to certain ruin. I am sure no kingly or knightly 
breast could harbor such a design : nay, I am not yet 
hopeless that you will grant the boon I crave. Mercy 
is the brightest jewel in the conqueror's crown; and 
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it is sorely pleas&nt to reign in grateful »nd &miM 
hearts." 

The King grew impatient. " Lady," he said, << the 
easy access to our presence, to which we too often yield, 
is attended with many eyils. My time is precious, puhiio 
business awaits me; and if I suffer you to depart un- 
questioned, and leave to chance the diseovery of Lord de 
Clifford's retreat, I think my clemency cannot be gain- 
said." 

"Your clemency will grant still more," she said 
timidly. '^Lord de Clifford lies dangerously ill; it 
may be he shall not live to feel the benefit of your 
Grace's kindness ; but I do trust, in case he. shall yet be 
able to make any exertion, I ntay obtain liberty for him, 
at l^ast, to quit England unmolested, when and how he 
Bhall be able to travel." 

The King did not expect so much perseverance. He 
was annoyed by the application, and yet he could ^not 
conceal from himself that the case was an interesting 
one. ' A variety of suggestions arose to his mind. He 
saw, that should, he, on such an occasion, and at such a 
moment, carry his threat of compulsory measures to- 
wards the petitioner into execution, it was an action 
which would be reprobated by all parties ; it would be 
as impolitic as cruel. He had, on her introduction, 
received her as the sister of one of his brave supporters ; 
the discovery of her connection with the Earl de Clifford 
did not absolve him from the claim she had on his 
courtesy. He was unwilling to extend any fiftvor to an 
individual of the Lancastrian party; he had private 
reasons for being peculiarly offended with Lord oe Clif- 
ford ; but he was quick-sighted enough to pereeive that, 
by unbending rigor in this case, so singularly and so un- 
expectedly brought before him, he might arm against 
himself the prejudices of many. Had he been fortunate 
enough to seoure the Earl's person, no consideratioii 
would have held him back from satiating his revenge ; 
death on the field oi Tewkesbury, he would have thought 
too lenient a fate for one whom he regarded as an im- 
placable eaemj. The late transactions proved that ten- 
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dernees formed no part of hia character; lie took but 
small delight in the exercise of mercy, and he was reck- 
less of human life. He had now learned that the man, 
on whose behalf solieitations had just been made, was 
reduced to a condition that rendered him incapable of 
resistance; he hoped he was past recovery, and never 
likely to benefit by any forbearance that might be ex- 
tended ; he wavered, but he was still deeply averse to 
open any channel of escape to a destined and desired 
victim. 

The Duke of Clarence had hitherto been a silent lis- 
tener, but his feelings were more easily touched than his 
brother'a He recollected, too, how recently he had him- 
self been united to the party now defeated ; perhaps his 
heart smote him for the part he had acted throughout. 
He was aware of Lord de Clifibrd's relationship to his 
late father-in-law, with whose fate there could not fail to 
be associated in his mind some painful thoughts ; he ap- 
proached his brother, saying, 

" Might I be allowed to suggest that a well-timed ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogative would be a likely means 
to conquer the hearts of your Grace's subjects, who may 
yet linger in fruitless but painful opposition. I am per- 
suaded that many hold out, not from any expected ad- 
vantage, for that is out of the question, but because, from 
the many examples already made of their friends, they 
entertain no hope of reconcilement. We are all tired 
of bloodshed, and it is impossible that Lord Pembroke 
will be mad enough to make any further hostile demon- 
strations. It appears to me that this is the most favora- 
ble opportunity your Highness could have for granting w 
grace of this kind. I am acquainted with the character 
of Lord de Clifford ; if he recovers, your clemency will 
secure hereafter his unshaken fidelity ; and, indeed, I 
would ask no better guarantee for his loyalty to you, 
than his faithfulness to the cause of your rival." 

^' A learned argument, my sapient brother," observed 
the Monarch, a little sarcasticaUy ; '^ you know the value 
of such steady attachments." 

The Duke felt the point of his brother's remark, bat 
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he was conscious it was not unmerited ; and while he was 
recovering from the unpleasant sensation it excited, Julia 
ventured to take advantage of the argument he had been 
using. 

' "My liege," she said, " I can desire no better advo- 
cate than your royal brother, in whose breast my case 
has found compassion ; he says truly, in Lord de Clifford 
your Highness would gain as dutiful a subject as Eng- 
land contains." 

" Set a dangerous man at liberty, to disturb the peace 
of my exhausted kingdom," answered the King ; " this 
is sage counsel." 

" Your Highness, should never have cause to regret the 
granting of my request," she urged. " However Lord de 
Clifford has been misrepresented by his enemies, he is 
no factious person ; and although it may be thought that 
his services have been misbestowed, they were conscien- 
tiously given. But now there is no opponent to trouble 
your Q-race's repose, and I pray that England may have 
cause to rejoice under the government of a just and pa- 
triotic prince. I know no one more likely to promote 
her best interests than Lord de Clifford, if it please 
Providence to spare his life ; and no one can better ap- 
preciate a generous action, in the depth of his own gen- 
erous heart, and for this I offer my pledge, if that be 
deemed of any value." 

Her appeal seemed to take a momentary hold of 
the Monarch's imagination ; his heart was not so ea- 
sily affected. " He has a warm advocate at least," was 
his remark. 

" Sire," she resumed, gaining courage in the idea, that ' 
some impression was made on the mind of the King, 
^' I came here friendless and unprotected, to cast myself 
on your clemency, in the recollection of the time when I 
saw you in the festive circle, only giving and receiving 
pleasure. I came in sorrow and in anxiety ; it is in your 
royal power to send me away in joy. I am aware it is 
also in your power to cast me into a prison, but it shall 
never be in human power to extract from me tMe place 
of my husband's retreat." 

34 
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Edward's impatience increased. " Knows yonr brother 

any thing of this strange embassy ?" 

^' I have not seen my brother since he was wounded al 
Barnet," she replied. " He knows not where I am ; he is 
in no way implicated in my offence, if offence it be to 
sue, as I do humbly, for the boon I have so much cause 
to desire." 

The Duke of Clarence again chimed in. 

^' Permit me" he said, ^^ to add my intercession ;" but 
it was in a low tone of voice he added, '^ Your Grace 
may obtain the credit of a generous action, at a very 
small cost ; for it is like enough Lord de Clifford will 
not survive his injuries. Were he capable of flight, it 
is not probable his wife would have risked so dangerous 
an experiment, as I must think, nothing but desperation 
could have caused her to make ; while the report of your 
clemency, which will quickly spread, must, I am con- 
vinced, operate most beneficially on such as despair alono 
renders obstinate. On the other hand, you owe nothing 
to Lord de Clifford's brother ; he has never given you 
his service ; his own influence, could it be secured, might 
be worth having." 

'^ Clarence, Clarence, you are made of soft materials," 
interrupted his brother impatiently. " What security 
am I to have for the allegiance of this turbulent man, 
who, of all rebels, deserves least grace from me ?" 

^' All I venture to recommend," answered the Duke, 
^^ is your giving your consent for his remaining in Eng- 
land undisturbed, say for six months, provided he is 
found willing to do so in peace. I would of course have 
a proviso, that should he in ^ny way, during that time, 
be found by word or deed, aiding or abetting your ene- 
mies, he at once forfeits his life to a justly offended mas- 
ter. The barons of England, my liege, have fallen 
around us like the leaves of autumn ; the ancient aris- 
tocracy is reduced to a fractional part, we can hardly 
spare any that we may redeem. Your son and heir is yet 
in infancy ; and ere be arrives at manhood, he may come 
to experience the good effects of his father's clemency. 
From my personal knowledge of him, I would sacrifice 



aomething to secure Lord de Cliffprd^B fidelity. If, then, 
at the end of the time I have named, he be foand wilt 
ling to swear allegiance to you, your heirs and succes- 
sors, I would, I own, willingly receive his homage." 

^^ I have no idea of being worked upon in this man- 
nejr," replied Edward, who had no wish his brother should 
imagine his eloquence could wring anything from him. 
De Oourcy's attachment to his person he could not ques- 
tion, yet he felt annoyed with him for the part he had 
taken, in forcing this unpleasant interview upon him. 

^' I'll have no more of these extempore introductions," 
he said passionately. ^'I care not for the opposition 
or opinions of any party. I fear none of them ; least 
of all, need I court the remnants of that base Lancas- 
trian faction, which shall be trodden low as the dust be- 
neath my feet before I have done with them.'' Having 
^ven vent to this ebullition of anger, he walked to the 
opposite end of the apartment, then, suddenly turning 
round, as if to rid himself of the matter, he said, still 
addressing his brother, ^' That these people may see how 
little I fear their most hopeful supports, this lady may 
bear to my Lord de Clifford the signification of my plea- 
sure, that he may stay in England or quit it, as a matter 
of perfect indifference to me — only mark, there shall be 
a close watch on his actions, the first offence shall be fa- 
tal, with the most summary measures ; and this holds 
only for the six months you have named ; at their con- 
clusion, he and I shall settle accounts." 

He was about to retire, when the Duke represented 
that after making up his mind to grant so great a boon, 
it would be more valued if declared by his own lips to 
the anxious expectant. Edward was arrested, he turned 
towards Julia, and momentary compassion seemed to in- 
fluence his manner as he said, 

^^ Madam, I yield to your solicitation, and to my sense 
of your brother's claims, what no other consideration 
could have induced me *to do. You have chosen for 
yourself a bold, but certainly a wrong-headed protec- 
tor ; you may carry to him this message, that he is at 
liberty to remain in England for six months, provided he 
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proves himself an obedient and peaceable subject, of 
which I must have certification. In the mean time, he 
shall find me security for the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions ; at the time prescribed, should he decline to ap- 
pear before me, to swear allegiance to me and mine, for 
all time coming, he is a doomed man. And now. Lady 
de Clifford, you have obtained more from me than I 
thought of ever granting to an individual of your hus- 
band's faction, less inimical to me than he has been. 
I honor you for the part yon have acted, and when 
calmer times give leisure for recounting events of the 
past, the ladies of England shall hear of this. I only 
wish I could name you otherwise than De Clifford." 

Julia was more overcome by the unexpected manner 
of the King^ address than she had been during the 
whole of the trying interview. She attempted to frame 
a reply, that might convey some faint acknowledgment 
of her delight and gratitude, but she had only time to 
say, that she would pledge her own word for the fulfil- 
ment of any conditions into which Lord de Clifford might 
enter, when Edward retired from the apartment, and left 
her alone with his brother. 

'^ I congratulate you, Lady de Clifford," said the Duke; 
*• and now, how can I have the pleasure of being farther 
serviceable to you ?" 

" If I am deficient in expression," she replied, " it is 
because I am quite unable to compose my feelings. Your 
Grace will excuse me, if I say, I wish for nothing but to 
be placed outside the palace-gates — ^for the rest I am 
duly provided." 

De Courcy was in the ante-room, and she was commit- 
ted into his charge. He was overjoyed at the unexpected 
issue of her mission. She was resolved still to maintain 
silence as to the place of De Clifford's concealment, and 
to depart from Gloucester in the same fashion she had 
arrived ; the cave might serve her friends in the hour 
of need, its locality should not be discovered through her 
means. The hurry that prevailed facilitated her pur- 
pose ; for every one had something to attend to. De 
Courcy had scarcely a spare moment, yet he was unwill- 
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ing to part with her again without being satisfied that 
she was properly attended. He accompanied her to 
the gate where he had been first startled by her appear- 
ance, and there they found her little guide seated on a 
fitone. 

"J am now quite independent," said Julia; "this 
little damsel is my attendant. I may yet, perhaps, 
offer my thanks to you in a more suitable place than 
this." De Courey saw that she wished him to leave 
her, and it was not very prudent in him to tarry much 
longer. 

" My services deserve small thanks," he replied ; " we 
require some interludes between the tragedies that are 
enacting. I wish they were at an end, and I were free 
to hail my noble cousin at length, lord and master in his 
princely old halls. It would be pleasant indeed, to see 
them graced with the presence of one, to whose courage 
and devotedness they shall owe the restoration of their 
rightful owner." 

De Courey returned into the palace, and Julia followed 
the footsteps of her youthful conductor to her father's 
lowly but Christian dwelling. 

In her feeling of delight she wished there were means 
of reaching Malvern by some process more rapid than 
contrivance had yet suggested. 

She put a piece of gold into the hand of the aston- 
ished child, saying, " Bring me by the nearest possible 
way back to your father's, my little woman, for I am in 
haste." 

When she arrived at the house, Blondel thought he 
could read in her countenance the success of her mis- 
sion ; but the good woman who was their hostess, saw 
only a much excited, and as she could not help thinking, 
a much exhausted creature, in the slight and graceful 
form that crossed her threshold, exclaiming, 

" The horses, Blondel ; we must not lose a moment." 

" Dear 'art," said dame White, " what ails thee ? 
Sure tbou'st no strength for all this running and riding ; 
pray do rest till I fetch summat to comfort thee." 

" Many thanks," said Julia ; " but I cannot stay a mo- 

34* 
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ment longer than Blondel brings the horses, I am quite 
strong." 

Her appearance, however, contradioted the assertion, 
and she sat down completely overcome, on a hard and 
homely settle. The good woman was very assiduous 
in her simple hospitality, and her guest resolved that 
she should not forget how^ Christian a welcome she 
had found, while desirous to show her all the kindness 
in their power ; though quite ignorant of her rank, 
their '^ deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality."* All they knew of her was that she stood 
in need of their present attentions, and they remem- 
bered the injunction, ^* Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers." 

During the short interval of Blondel's absence, she 
learned that this poor family picked up a very scanty 
subsistence in Gloucester. They might easily be made 
happy in the neighborhood of the castle, where White 
might exercise his calling of a carpenter, and would be 
a useful man in the village where she had contemplated 
many stirring improvements, during the short period of 
her peaceful stay at Clififord Castle. 

Blondel made all the haste he could, and in less time 
than she expected, he was again at the door. 

" Good bye," said Julia, holding out her hand to her 
hostess. '[ I hope to meet you again, and be sure I shall 
not forget your kindness." 

The dame made a low courtesy, for she now began to 
think she had been entertaining no ordinary visitor ; and 
her impression was confirmed by her little girl, who 
creeping behind her mother, pulled her apron, and open- 
ing her hand, displayed the golden treasure. 

The Countess had just mounted her palfrey when this 
discovery was made. 

" Oh Bessy, my child, 'tis a mistake," said the mother, 
as she hastily went up to Julia. 

" Look here," she cried, " you gave the child gold, 
madam, I am glad I found it in time ; dear 'art, what a 
thing it had been but ten minutes later." 

* 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
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'' Hy good woman, it was no mistake,'' replied Julia ; 
if I live, I hope your little damsel shall have a larger 
remembrancer than that of the day she guided me to 
the bishop's palace. It is her honest fee well earned 
— how well you may perhaps learn at another time — 
farewell." 

The wondering dame stood looking after her in aston- 
ishment, until she was out of sight. As soon as they 
were beyond the town, Julia said, " We must put our 
horses to their speed, Blondel ; but first I will relieve 
your mind by telling you that the Earl is now at liberty 
to go where he pleases." 

^* I was afraid to ask any questions," he replied ; ^' but 
I thought your ladyship had good news. The righteous 
shall not be forsaken, and even his enemies are often- 
times constrained to be at peace with him." 

Whoever has, under the trial of deep anxiety, pressed 
forward on the way that led to the point where he longs 
to be, well knows that the only features he mark« of the 
country through which he passes, are those that tell him 
he has progressed so far on his journey. So it was with 
Julia, as she rode rapidly on, to the cavern in the Mal- 
vern Hills. 

We shall now take a survey of the situation of the two 
individuals we left in this forlorn and desolate place. 
The sufferer, worn out by the exercise of mental conflict 
operating on a frame so little able to endure, had siink 
into a lethargic state ; and his anxious friend had watched 
beside him, fearing lest the very sighing of the summer 
breeze might awake him. 

Towards noon. Lord de Clifford opened his eyes, and 
looked up to see who sat beside him. He took some re- 
freshment from the hands of Swinderby, and seemed to 
understand, or take for granted, without a word spoken 
on the subject, that his wife must have retired to take 
the rest she so much required. 

" I am glad she is not there," he said ; " it pains me 
to find her watching so closely, she will never be able to 
stand it. I know it would be vain to ask her to leave 
me, so, my friend, I must quit this place, come of me 
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what will. Bat we must talk softly, she seems to hear 
every motion." 

^' It will be best for all concerned, that there be little 
talking at present," observed S win derby. " If you are 
to risk removal from this, my lord, you will need all the 
strength you can gather." 

All was quiet, and the attendant soon had the satis- 
faction of finding his patient again slumbering, while he 
employed himself in following, in idea, the travellers in 
whom he was so deeply interested. He had been in 
many and varied scenes of trial, but never before in a 
situation more painful Unable to form any plan for 
adoption in the event of Julia's absence being discovered, 
or of her not returning, he could but live in the hope 
that when he was actually placed in the dreaded dilemma, 
he should be made to see clearly how to act. It was 
now verging towards evening, and he was sure that the 
long sleep of the suflFerer must soon be succeeded by 
wakeful hours. He stretched himself across at the 
Earl's feet, resolving if he heard him move to remain 
perfectly still, unless his services were absolutely re- 
quired, that he might be supposed to be asleep himself, 
and thus try to pass away the hours that seemed so long 
till he might reasonably look at least for Blondel's re- 
turn. At length he thought he heard some noise with- 
out, and immediately after, a well-known signal told him 
that the tidings of good or bad import were really come. 
He rose from his couch with less caution than usual, and 
the Earl called out in some alarm, " What is it ? I 
thought I heard a sound ; Swinderby, be still, or we are 
betrayed." 

" There is no danger, my lord," replied his friend, and 
rushed out immediately. 

" Dear lady," he cried, " your presence, I do trust, be- 
speaks tidings bright and joyous ; but I see you are 
quite worn out." 

" It is a very temporary inconvenience," answered 
Julia, as she descended in evident exhaustion from her 
saddle ; " it is well repaid. Tell me, what of Lord de 
Clifford, has he inquired for me ?" 
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" He has believed you were reposing, madam," replied 
Swinderby ; " and, indeed, he has himself been so much 
in slumber, that he seems to have no idea of the many 
hours that have passed away. He, however, caught the 
sound just made by Blondel, to announce your arrival ; 
it seemed to agitate him, but your appearance will soon 
tranquillize him again." 

She would have been glad of an opportunity to creep 
in unobserved, and of time, to manage the breaking of 
her tidings cautiously to the sufferer, but this could not 
now be ; and, indeed, a full and free disclosure was more 
in unison with her overflowing heart, which seemed as if 
it could not contain its own workings. De Clifford was 
on the watch ; and what was his surprise when he saw 
his wife enter in travelling attire, and evidently off a 
journey. 

" Julia," he said, " Julia, how is thi^ ? I believe I 
shall never have my faculties again. I can scarcely 
frame a question, I thought you were resting." 

'^ But my time for rest was not come," she replied, as 
she stooped doWn towards the lowly pallet, and strove 
to conceal the agitation under which she labored. 

" You shall also rest, I trust, in a place more befitting 
your State. Do not look at me as if you thought me 
raving, dear Howard ' but tell me, will you be at peace 
with Henry the Fourth?" 

" My dearest Julia, what mean you ?" inquired the 
Earl. " You well know that the choice does not rest 
with me, or is it likely to do so." 

" But, indeed," she said, " improbable as it appears, 
the choice does rest with you now." 

He looked at her in painful suspense, for the dreadful 
idea came across him, that her harassing circumstances 
had unsettled her mind ; what else could make her talk 
in this manner? Yet there was no indication about 
her of any aberration of intellect ; she was flushed and 
excited, but her eyes beamed with their wonted intelli- 
gence. He was silent, and she resumed. 

"I say the truth, your deliverance out of this sad 
place, depends upon yourself alone. Shortly, dear How- 
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ard, the King grants yon liberty to do so, on terms that 
rest with yourself to ratify." 

<( Was there, indeed, interest enough in England to 
obtain such a boon ?"- be inquired. '^ I did not believe 
there was such in existence. Tell me — tell me all. 
Could you ? but it is impossible, you could not have had 
any communication with Pierrepoint Manor." 

" I had none," she answered ; " but you know surely 
in whose hand is the heart of the King : and that, as 
the rivers of waters, he turneth it whithersoever he will. 
This is the best interest to have, and when human help 
is vain, then is the time for this Power to shine out re- 
splendently. Perplexed with a host of difficulties, see- 
ing you sinking, merely because you could not obtain 
what liberty would give, I asked and obtained courage 
to go to the King, to plead your cause. You will say it 
was a rash resolve ; but the result has been to my heart's 
oontent." 

" Julia," he said with enK)tion, " this is what I never 
would have sanctioned." 

Her heart beat quick, for she feared from the remark 
that she had miscalculated his sentiments ; perhaps he 
would not submit to the terms required, and then her 
embassy had been worse than vain. Her eyes became 
dim, and she was unable to speak. 

" There is nothing," he continued, ^ I could not easier 
bear, than that you should make humble suit to the con- 
queror, and risk to be indignantly spurned for my sake. 
The thought stirs me with feelings not yet subdued ; 
this would indeed be a trial beyond my calm endurance." 

^' If this is all," she observed, resuming in some de- 
gree her composure, '* there is no cause for your agita- 
tion. I heard that the King was at Gloucester ; I went 
to plead for your deliverance from political persecution ; 
for the removal of the forfeiture that might affect your life, 
at the least, for liberty to quit England. I said I was 
sure, you would never be found a factious disturber of the 
peace ; I affirmed that you were peculiarly fitted to ap- 
preciate a generous action ; I also told his Grace, that I 
supplicated on my own responsibility, not on your^. I 
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should have deemed myself fortunate to have secured 
the lesser boon, but I obtained more than I almost dared 
to hope,— even six months' freedom in England, with a 
conditional pardon at the end. Mj part is done ; it re- 
mains with you to redeem my pledge." 

Feelings like De Clifford's were not to be expressed. 
Here was a gentle, loveable creature, who, in ordinary 
times, would have been thought incapable of that deter- 
mined resolution, and ready, unshrinking self-sacrifice, 
which her affection for him had urged her to make. The 
risk she had run, and the consequences to herself of an 
unsuccessful termination, were thoughts that burned 
within him, but brooked not the fetters of speech ; and 
his first words were, " Your pledge shall be redeemed, 
were iny life the forfeit ; can Julia think for a^ moment, 
that her word is less dear to me than my own ?" 

Her face was irradiated with delight as she said, 
" Then you are free to leave Malvern this night. The 
King has, by this time, left Gloucester on his way to 
London ; had I delayed an hour, I might have been too 
late." 

" But," observed De Clifford, " I seem in a dream. 
How was a name so detested announced in the offended 
ears of royalty ; how did you obtain an audience ?" 

" For that I am indebted to your cousin De Cburcy," 
she answered ; '^ my name and my errand I had myself 
to disclose." 

" And how were you received ?" he asked anxiously. 

" I had a mingled reception," she replied, " the par- 
ticulars of which you shall hear again. The Duke of 
Clarence was present, and aided my suit with kindness 
and feeling." 

" Poor, vacillating man !" apostrophized De Clifford, 
^ he has woven a web that will one day entangle himself. 
His nature- is pliant, and his heart can feel, although his 
judgment cannot direct." 

"But you have not inquired how much I undertook 
to promise for you," she rejoined. 

'^ I am satisfied," he said, '^ that you promised nothing 
you believed I could not in conscience fulfil." 
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" I judge from your principles," she resumed, ? that 
however appearances might favor a contrary opinion, 
your country's peace is dear to you. You told me this 
morning, you desired peace. I know you to be incapa- 
ble of faction ; therefore, I could not but conclude, I 
was safie to believe, that the contest being decided, you 
would acknowledge the supremacy that is thus estab- 
lished, on the principle of rendering unto ' Caesar the 
things that are Csesar's.' " 

" And you were right," he said ; " it would be un- 
christian and unpatriotic to act otherwise. I never can 
cherish a personal regard for the character of Edward, 
but England's sovereign may claim my homage, and Eng- 
land herself shall have my best services, if I live ; if not, 
my wife shall take her rightful place in that circle her 
name will honor ; and if I had any scraples remaining 
as to my line of conduct, this would decide me." 

"But," observed Julia, " there is a proviso ; at the ex- 
piration of six months, it is required as the price of 
your permanent reconciliation, to repair to King Ed- 
ward's court, to swear allegiance to him, and fidelity to 
his heirs." 

*' Six months," repeated De Clifford ; " how many are 
the changes that may, and are likely to happen in the 
interval. But, for the present, my Julia, I think the 
joy of seeing you delivered from the calamities in which 
you have been so innocently involved, will prove my 
best restorative. Swinderby," he continued, " you have 
sorrowed in our sorrow, and rejoiced irv-our joy, before; 
come now, and once more express for us the gratitude we 
feel, the sin we deplore, the desire we cherish to be ena- 
bled to devote the time, the wealth, and every advantage 
we may enjoy, to the Giver of them all. We have, indeed, 
experienced the bitterness of trial ; I trust it will teach 
us to sympathize with those who mourn, and to use 
prosperity, when we have it, with humble hearts." 

The next object to be attained was the removal of the 
invalid, — the how, and the where. He was quite unfit 
to endure fatigue ; but the greatest difficulty was over- 
come by there being no longer a necessity for his con- 
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cealment. He expressed a wish to leave the cavern that 
very night ; and Swinderby went to prepare the farmer's 
household, for there only they could go in the first in- 
stance ; while Julia, now entirely unable to exert her- 
self farther in any way, was easily persuaded to rest, 
once more, on the uneasy bed her dark abode furnished 
forth. They wished to remove in the night, to escape 
observation, as well as to protect their poor retreat from 
discovery, as it might, at some future period, be a wel- 
come reftige to the persecuted and oppressed, in a country 
so subject to civil commotion. Lord de CUflFord fondly 
hoped the tragical field of Tewkesbury had closed the 
long-protracted strife ; but the wandering Wycliffite 
would still be hunted as a bird on the mountain, and 
there might, perhaps, flee for shelter. 

As Swinderby proceeded once more to his friend's 
dwelling, he seemed to be lightened of ten years of his 
life. He found no difficulty in obtaining the best accom- 
modation that the farmer could give, and was readily 
promised all the comfort his house could afford, for the 
sick man. There was some degree of surprise man- 
ifested at the late hour chosen for the stranger's arrival, 
but they were reconciled to it by a little explanation. 
The season rendered it immaterial when persons might 
choose to journey ; the night was almost as favorable as 
the day. Caution and contrivance were both required 
in removing the sufferer, but there was good wiU and 
ready invention to aid. 

Joyful as she was in the prospect of her changed cir- 
cumstances, Julia could not help leaving the cavern 
with a friendly feeling towards it, while she watched 
with anxiety the effect of a free current of air, and of 
unusual motion on the pallid features of De Clifford. 

The domestic economy of the farm-house, which was 
to become their temporary abode, was simple enough ; 
but to those who had been exposed to so much peril and 
discomfort, its arrangements were felt to be luxury. 
They were in small proportion to their accustoqied ac- 
commodations, but It will be generally acknowledged, 
that the good ^i)d tl^e evil in this WQrld depends upon 
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eomparison. They were at liberty, and the charm of 
this boon vas intensely felt. Jalia was not elevated in 
mind by the success of her undertaking, but she was 
deeply grateful for the strength that had been granted 
to her for its performance ; for it was surely far beyond 
her natural powers. But now, that she was no longer 
called upon to any great effort of mind or body, she was 
overcome with languor, the natural result of fatigue and 
over-excitement. When she retired to rest her bodily 
powers seemed exhausted, but her mind was tranquil^ 
full of trust and gratitude, and without a harassing 
thought for the future. She had no present dread of her 
husband's suffering on simply political grounds. The 
danger arising out of their religious profession was hab- 
itual to the mind of the Wyclimtes, but on that account 
she felt no concern. The Author of the truth she be- 
lieved and lived upon, could and would take care of his 
own ; and even should she be called upon to seal her 
testimony with her life, He would furnish the needful 
courage ; and if she was called to suffer, there must 
thereby be a gracious end to' be worked out. Why 
should not they 'Asleep soundly who know that they dwell 
in the cleft of a rock, where even the timid dove feels 
safe? 

The reflections of De Clifford were not very dissimilar 
to those of his wife, only that his mind suffered undei 
the conviction that his actions and feelings had too much 
in them of unsubdued pride, and that he had, in a cer- 
tain measure, been the procurer of his own sufferings. 
Others would have blamed him less severely, but self 
was a hard accuser. The comforts he had around him, 
homely as they were, soon made him experience some 
relief from suffering ; and when'an open lattice admitted 
the fresh morning air*, coming with aromatic sweetness 
from the neighboring fields, and more distant hills, he 
breathed freely, and hoped for speedily recruited strength 
to proceed onwards This he could not attempt for a 
day or two, even in the most cautious manner possible ; 
and it was therefore resolved to send Blondel to Pierre- 
point^ Manor to relieve the anxiety that must prevail on 
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their account, with the pleasing report of their welfkre, 
and comparative safety, 

De Clifford was still very anxious to learn the par- 
ticulars of the last moments of Prince Edward; but 
there seemed a mystery about it that no one was willing 
to unveil. Who would at such a time venture to attach 
suspicion or blame to the conqueror ? The Prince had 
been hardly used ; but who would or could tell who was 
most to be condemned for it? Contemporaries feared to 
avow the opinions that history openly records. 

It could not be easy for one in De Clifford's situation 
to fall in with the popular tide ; but it were unwise to 
indulge in expressions of disappointment. He ventured 
to relieve his mind by speaking to Swinderby ; but the 
latter always strove to turn the conversation towards a 
practical and useful conclusion, and his friend was easily 
led to concur. It was on one of these occasions the Earl 
remarked. 

<' I had built high hopes for my country on the future 
career of Prince Edward, had he been spared to fill the 
^throne. He was educated in such principles as ought to 
guide the sovereign power of a free state. Sir John For- 
tescue made a noble use of exile in this respect. I am 
satisfied he never would have sanctioned persecution for 
conscience-sake. But my short-sighted calculations re- 
buke me, I thought the time was dawning when the Gospel 
might have had free course in England ; I thought too 
much of prosperous times at hand." 

" My friend," observed Swinderby, " you know that the 
purity of primitive doctrine became sullied when men 
must have thought the brightest results would accrue 
from Christianity being embraced by a Roman Emperor. 
Human protection is desirable, but human policy often 
runs ceunter to spiritual simplicity ; and we have seen 
the cause marred, rather than benefited by such means : 
this is to teach us to ' cease from man.' Whenever his 
aid is required, it is, and ever shall be, made available ; 
but truth must eventually triumph over every opposi- 
tion." 
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<< It shall, eyen here, as in all the world," responded 
De Clifford ; '^ I do not expect to see it, but it is an honor 
of which I feel myself unworthy, to be called to witness 
for it in a dark and cloudy day." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" Who does tlie best his circmnstanoe allo'w& 
Does well, acts nobly." YouNa. 

These prominent eyents in the history of Lord de 
Clifford had all taken place in the course of a few days ; 
and Julia had returned from Gloucester to Malvern be- 
fore tlie fact of her absence became known, either to the 
old Countess or to Sir Henry Pierrepoint. The report 
of the Earl's death had ifeached them immediately sifter 
the accounts of the battle of Tewkesbury. Sir Henry 
was not yet able for great exertion, moreover, he remem- 
bered with annoyance the indignity offered to his mes- 
senger by Harcourt; yet his sister's situation pressed 
painfully on his mind, and he resolved on endeavoring to 
see her. It was impossible to suppose that any of the 
Lancastrian adherents should make any farther show of 
resistance ; the new master of Clifford Castle would not 
desire it. At all events, Julia now required his pro- 
tection, and he could not hesitate how to act ; he made 
no delay in going to his sister. Without attempting to 
enter the castle he demanded an interview with the gov- 
ernor. Harcourt was soon in attendance, and though 
Pierrepoint was prepared to treat him with some degree 
of haughtiness, as he looked on the aspect of gloom and 
desertion the castle seemed to wear, and thought of the 
mourner he believed to be within, he was softened, and 
acknowledged in his heart, that the bold, uncomprombing 
man before him, was deserving of nothing but commenda- 
tion for fidelity to his trust. The governor looked grave 
and downcast. 

" You cannot doubt the object of my appearance here," 
was Sir Henry's observation. ^^ I do not come to tri- 
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vmph in a matter that touches my feelings too deeply ] 
my inquiries are after my sister.'' 

Harcourt was affected. " Sir Henry," he replied, " you 
are too honorable not ta understand the principles on 
which I acted, while my charge was to keep the castle, 
by bolt and bar, by bow and lance. I could see no dis- 
tinction of friend or foe, except in the banners they fol- 
lowed. I would not now detain you to parley a moment 
on the errand on which you come, but our noble lady is 
not in Clifford Castle." 

His auditor started, and changed countenance. 

" Fled — ^fled," he muttered, " where 7 was not my house 
her most reasonable place of refuge? Harcourt — the 
place — ^where fled my sister ?" 

" As I owe to her the fidelity I kept with my beloved 
master," replied the governor, " I can and will afford no 
farther information on this subject, save, that she herself 
told me soon to expect her return." 

No remonstrance could tempt Harcourt to farther dis- 
closure ; he was indeed dumb as the old walls ; and al- 
though Sir Henry owned that faith and attachment like 
this were very good and admirable, yet he felt them not 
a little annoying when they crossed his wishes so greatly 
as they did at the present moment. If Julia was not in 
the castle he had no business there ; he was not inclined 
to prolong his conference with the governor, and wheeling 
round his horse he turned homeward without dismounting. 

Aroused by the dismal news that reached her, the 
dowager Lady de Clifford had also determined to leave 
her retreat and travel with all speed to the desolate cas- 
tle ; but the distance was considerable, and her mode of 
transit not very rapid, so that she did not meet Sir Henry 
Pierrepoint at all. When she arrived, she too was 
amazed beyond measure at the absence of her daughter- 
in-law, but the inexorable Harcourt remained staunch as 
ever to his resolved secrecy. 

The Countess, however, gathered from some of the 
domestics that Julia had left the castle at a late hour, 
in company with the Earl's mysterious friend, Mr. 
Williams. 
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She sent a special messenger to Pierrepoint Manor, 
who brought back a reply that nothing was known there 
of the young Lady de Clifford ; and, it was finally con- 
jectured, that she had taken refuge somewhere among 
her heretical friends, although her reasons for such a step 
could not easily be imagined, when an asylum so much 
more suitable was at her service, either under the pro- 
tection of her mother-in4aw, or In the house of her bro- 
ther. The old lady was satisfied at any rate that she 
had fled from anticipated danger, for she did not believe 
her capable of much firmness under so trying an event. 
In this opinion she was undeceived by Harcourt, who in 
no measured terms expatiated on the dignity and resolu- 
tion she had manifested since the commencement of the 
recent troubles. He also confidently asserted that she 
would return and nobly vindicate her own actions. 

^ They were not long kept in suspense, for the Earl had 
left the cavern by the time his mother had reached Clif- 
ford Castle. 

Early^of Xhe first day of the Earl's residence at the 
farm-house, Blondel set out for the Manor, and soon 
thereafter Sir Henry was put in possession of ihe singu- 
lar and eventful particulars of the last few days. He 
determined at once to go and be himself the happy escort 
of the weak and wounded to the abode of his ancestors. 
Blondel, of course, was his guide, and forgetting how 
lately he had been unfit for travelling, and disregarding 
the inconvenience of having but the use of a single arm, 
Henry, after inditing a letter, and dispatching it to the 
castle with his joyful intelligence, set off in high spirits 
towards the farm-house, never before tenanted as it had 
now the honor to be. 

It soon became evident that the removal of Lord de 
Clifford from the damp and unwholesome place where he 
had been concealed, to the pure atmosphere he now 
breathed, together with a relief from the burden that op- 
pressed his mind, were working on him a more rapid 
change than could have been expected. He was very 
anxious to get home, and Swinderby had no doubt that 
the best thing that could be done for his patient was to 
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allow him to proceed slowly to his own house. They only 
waited Blonders return, whose assistance was prompt 
and useful, and the interval of rest was every way ad- 
vantageous, preparatory to a farther journey. 

They were beginning to feel anxious to hear, and were 
talking on tbe subject when the pleasant announcement 
was made that Blondel was in sight accompanied by an- 
other, who soon proved himself, to their entire satisfac- 
tion, to be Sir Henry Pierrepoint. His meeting with 
his sister and with De Clifford was joyful. He forbore 
to make any allusion to the political position of the Eari, 
until he himself introduced the subject. In talking of 
it he said, '' My natural feelings would, of course, lead me 
to deplore the dread catastrophe ; but knowing as I do, 
in whose hands are the issues of life and death, I bow to 
His decision. I trust there will be peace in England ; 
for my own part, my wishes extend no farther than to be 
suffered to dwell on my own patrimony with unfettered 
conscience. Whatever construction may be put upon my 
conduct by others, you, at least, will own that I would 
not yield my principles a sacrifice to personal conve- 
nience, but there can be no laudable principle in involv- 
ing this desolated country in farther troubles." 

" We are not however quiet yet," replied Sir Henry. 
" My Lord Pembroke's force is now dispersing, but some 
other attempts are making on the coast and elsewhere, 
enough to exasperate a less irascible temper than King 
Edward's, and 1 wish you were once more in Clifford 
Castle, to prove to those who do not know you so well as 
I do, that you have no connection with such doings." 

" Henry," rejoined his brother-in-law, " you will credit 
me when I declare, that had I escaped unhurt from 
Tewkesbury, and had no chance of any reconciliation 
with the King, I would not now be accessory to such 
wild and sanguinary proceedings. The Prince of Wales 
is no more, — how he perished, I pause not now to la- 
ment, nor have I been able to learn an authentic account, 
— ^with him was extinguished what kindled my ardor in 
the cause, for I thought he was destined to be a blessing 
to this kingdom ; and I would rather be still in my plaoe 
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of biding, with do prospect before me in life, but the 
possibility of a disguised escape to the Continent, than 
have one feeling in common with those who are yield- 
ing themselves up to desperate courses, which cannot 
be the result either of reflection or principle. Bigotry 
forms no part of the virtue which I esteem to be con- 
sistency." 

" Bigotry is a very ugly thing," said Henry ; and 
then, as if the remark he was about to make had no 
connection with the sentiment he had just uttered, ^^ by 
the by, what have you done with my quondam confessor ? 
Blondel has been pouring into my ears, the pnise of his 
attachment and exertions on your behalf, till I have half 
forgiven him his apostasy. Julia, what of your knjght- 
errant?" 

^* I dare say he is keeping out of the way," she an- 
swered ; ^' he does not think his presence would be agree- 
able to you." " 

'^ But he is quite mistaken," said her brother ; ^' I am 
not in leading-strings ; and am not accountable to pre- 
late or priest, for the company I choose to keep." 

Swinderby had slipped out quietly, and when Henry 
inquired for him, he was ^^ meditating in the field at 
eventide." When he returned at Julia's summons, he 
joined their circle. Sir Henry received him with cor- 
diality, assuring him, that he considered himself his 
debtor for the essential services he had rendered to 
his brother and sister ; and Swinderby thought that 
prejudice was not very strong in a breast that could 
harbor feelings of such warm affection and gratitude to 
those who so openly professed their belief that the 
church, of which he was a member, was corrupt, and 
thoroughly apostate. 

As the evening closed, Julia said to her brother, 
^ Henry, you are in a strange situation to-night. As you 
have carried with you no attendant but Blondel, you are 
alone, in a manner, in this family, for there is not another 
individual in this house, who is not liable to be crimina- 
ted before the high authority of the established church. 
Our kind and Christian entertainers here have asked 
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permission to be present while we engage in social wor 
ship. Your friend, there, is our chaplain. Will you 
imagine yourself at Ashley, and remain with us ?" 

'^ You shall not send me away by this hint," he replied ; 
'^ I will stay. Do you think my faith is not sufficiently 
well grounded, to stand against all I can hear contrary 
to it ?" 

^ You shall hear only Scripture truth, dear Henry," 
she said ; *^ and if it should prove contradictory to that 
which you believe, I hope your ground of confidence wiU 
yield to it." 

Sir Henry was more disposed to judge favorably of the 
gospellers than he wished to allow ; he witnessed the 
simple and affecting scene that ensued, with deep interest. 
He was entirely satisfied with the sincerity of his old 
confessor ; and the petitions he put up that evening in 
his own behalf, were not unnoticed. 

On the following day, the party left the farm-house. 
De Clifford performed a short journey with considerable 
difficulty ; but after a night's rest, he determined to con- 
tinue his route. An escort of Sir Henry Pierrepoint*s 
followers met them by the way, and here Swinderby and 
Blondel proposed taking their leave, to return to the 
duties of their office, and their wanderings to and fro. 
The Earl, however, would not hear of it ; he observed, 
that no one might gainsay his freedom to take to his own 
house what guests he chose, so long as they were peacea- 
ble subjects ; and that, for the present, Clifford Castle 
could afford them a safe asylum, without their being 
obliged to mingle with those, whose presence might en- 
danger their safety. This arrangement could not be 
overruled, they proceeded together, and by slow degrees, 
reached the termination of their journey, where they 
were anxiously expected. Emily de Courcy had accom- 
panied her aunt from Ravenham, and her greetings were 
warm, as with the ardor of an unsophisticated heart,- she 
rushed down the long staircase from the turret, whence 
she had watched their approach, and ran into the court- 
yard. The old Countess, with slower movements, met 
the party at the door ; and there was general joy diffused 
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tkrooghout the Castle, while the Earl was hailed with a 
degree of enthusiasm proportioned to the sorrow that had 
been felt for his supposed death. Aymer soon joined 
the party, and the dowager lady prolonged her stay till 
she was satisfied that her son was rapidly recovering, and 
would soon be able to move about, when she took her 
leave, and returned home. Emily de Courcy was left 
behind ; she had never been able to cast f^om her mind 
the few words that Julia had addressed to her concerning 
the Scriptures, and feeling that she could not be more 
uncomfortable on the subject than she was already, she 
resolved to inquire farther. She took care not to reveal 
her motives, but she begged and coaxed her aunt for per- 
mission to remain for a time at the Castle, until she ob- 
tained her consent. Delighted to observe in her an open- 
ing inquiry after truth, Julia had assisted in pleading for 
this indulgence ; and Emily de Courcy promised fair to 
become a Wycliffite. 

By the time that summer began to melt into autumn, 
Lord de Clifford was partially recovered ; and up to that 
period Swinderby had been an inmate of his house. 
Blondel was recognized by a few individuals, but they 
had no grudge against him, and he was, so far, quite safe. 
Swinderby's bremren of the convent were, of course, long 
since aware that their accusation of the page had been 
groundless ; and the intervening time had been filled up 
Mrith too many painful events, to leave any likelihood 
that the particulars of so humble an individuaPs history 
should have l^ft any impression on the minds of the 
neighboring population ; so that he had nothing more to 
dread, than could not fail to attach to the profession to 
which he adhered. The state was still too much engaged 
with other matters, to trouble themselves greatly about 
the conviction of Lollards, and the universal confusion 
seemed likely to procure for them some additional breath- 
ing-time. 

To all appearance, Swinderby might have remained at 
Clifford Castle for the present, without incurring any 
personal risk, had such a course consisted with his own 
views of duty. While his fnend continued seriously CI, 
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he willingly stayed, bat now that there was no canse for 
apprehension on his account, the Wycliffite preacher was 
desirous to ^^ do the work of an evangelist." The Earl 
was averse to his departure, and represented to him, how 
much work he miglit find among the surrounding villages, 
while his ministrations should instruct the inmates of his 
family, and a home be provided for himself, as their chap- 
lain. The offer was tempting, but he saw hindrances 
not to be overcome. The flock was widely scattered, the 
laborers were few. It would be pleasant to be engaged 
in building up a little flock in a quiet corner, but the ne- 
cessities of the times seemed to demand from him a more 
laborious line of duty. Lord de Clifford was well quali- 
fied to be the teacher of his own household, and it would 
be well that his talents for usefulness should be called 
out, which they could not fail to be, when he was left 
alone, the responsible head of so many dependants, the 
majority of whom were enveloped in the thick mist of 
ignorance and superstition, and instructors were too 
scarce to be thus grouped into a corner. 

Blondel declared his determination to accompany 
Swinderby ; and they took a solemn and affecting leave 
of the Earl and Countess de Clifford, while they carried 
with them the assurance of a welcome, whenever they 
might turn their steps towards their home. 

At length the country became somewhat tranquillized. 
The parties that had, after the battle of Tewkesbury, at- 
tempted to create further disturbance, were soon put 
down ; and no resistance was likely to be offered to the 
house of York. The troubles died away like the sounds 
of a subsiding tempest, becoming fainter and more faint, 
until their force was spent. Longing for a cement of 
the broken ties that had long rendered the country a 
scene of anarchy and confusion, the English nobles, who 
had espoused the Lancastrian cause, now made peace 
willingly with Edward. 

While thus, from motives of expediency, others were 
uniting themselves, yielding quietly to the established 
dynasty, Lord de Cliffor.d*s pHnciples dictated the pro- 
priety of offering his allegiance to the King within the 
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prescribed period ; and for that purpose, he journeyed to 
London. The King, whose mind had had time to sub- 
side into a state of calmness, could scarcely fail to be 
sensible that it was wiser to receive the homage of the 
remaining peers, than to reject it. When, taken by sur- 
prise, a provisional pardon had been wrung from him on 
behalf of Lord de Clifford — he had hoped its confirmation 
would never be claimed, — ^he did not contemplate the 
probability of his presenting himself as he now did, vol- 
untarily, and before the specified time. His first re- 
ception was frigid enough. It could not be expected 
that King Edward should treat the Earl otherwise than 
coldly at their first interview ; but although a certain 
degree of restraint continued to characterize the feelings 
of each, for a long time, yet, on farther acquaintance with 
the object of his former resentment, the King at last 
became satisfied that De Clifford was not the factious 
man he had supposed. It was more pleasant to reflect, 
that he might yet live to promote his interests, than that 
he had doomed him to add to the number of those whose 
blood had flowed on the scaffold, or left him only the 
bare chance of escaping from his country, to become an 
exile for life. 

When, at a future period, Lord de Clifford i;hought it 
right to appear at court, accompanied by his wife, Ed- 
ward's manner relaxed, and he took an opportunity of 
saying to the Countess, " Lord de Clifford, and myself, 
are indebted to your ladyship for our reconcilement. I 
told you, on one occasion, which you will doubtless re- 
member^ that the Earl was a dangerous man ; I still aver 
that ; I believe he would prove himself so to any dis- 
turber of England's peace." 

But the court was a place they did not much frequent ; 
it was altogether unsuited to their tastes, and its society 
incompatible with their convictions and habits. They 
lived at their own home, endeavoring to promote, in 
every way, the welfare of those around them, and teach- 
ing the important truths which they had found so profit- 
able to themselves. They were much impressed with the 
duty of working while it is day ; for, added to the uni- 
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Yersal and ordinary uncertainty of human life, there were 
reasons to render theirs peculiarly so ; and every oppor- 
tunity of advanoing the spread of Bible doctrine, they 
felt to he proportionably precious. They scarcely ex- 
pected to escape the consequences of inquisitorial obser- 
vations, but they knew that light is not given to be put 
under a bushel ; their duty by its reception was plain, 
and they were strengthened to work diligently and to 
wait patiently. 

The native vigor of De Clifford's character went out in 
deeds of active usefulness, while his judgment was very 
needful to guide the zeal to which his temperament in- 
clined him. His heresy would furnish a ready handle 
for accusation against him at any time ; and desirable as 
peace was, and much as he prayed for its continuance, it 
could furnish him no grounds to hope for personal se- 
curity ; and thus he was brought to live practically as a 
pilgrim and a sojourner. 

No person would have recognized in Julia, the heroine 
of such scenes as it had been her lot to pass through ; 
quiet and gentle, she was at Cliftord Castle what she had 
been at Pierrepoint Manor ; the soother of the sorrowful, 
the helper of the distressed, and ready, as ever, to bear 
witness, in life and in death, to the reality of that blessed 
faith, whose consolations she had proved to be neither 
few nor small. 

In closing this narrative, many may, perhaps, be of 
opinion, that it has not been wound up with sufficient 
minuteness, and may pronounce it unfinished, because 
each individual, on whose behalf any interest has been 
excited, has not been satisfactorily settled in life. It 
might lie within the legitimate province of an ordinary 
novel, to provide for all its favored characters, wealth, 
and health, and all outward prosperity ; the writer of 
the " Wycliffites" does not wish to leave upon the mind 
of the reader, an impression of mere sentimental beauty. 
She has never ascertained that there has been a certain 
point in the history of any individual, at which, while he 
remained a sojourner on earth, trial and suffering ceased. 
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Poets have suBg pf imaginary felicity in a golden age ; 
the experience of mankind abundantly testifies that it 
has no real existence in this fallen world. Many pleas- 
ing scenes cheer the dull road of the wilderness, and 
there are few in whose path some flowers are not found 
to bloom ; but there is a canker in them all, except such 
as grow in the soil of paradise, and draw their nourish- 
ment from the fountain of living waters. 

The young will dream of cloudless skies, and multi- 
plied enjoyments, but coming years will teach them the 
fallacy of such expectations. The buoyancy of youth 
casts its own bright hue on all around ; else, even the 
earliest period of intelligence might convince, that some 
grievance will come to cast its shadow on anticipated 
happiness. Some subtraction, some mortification, follows 
in the train of human occurrences, from the cradle to 
the grave. The child's history is the epitome of the 
man's. In infancy he fixes his wishes on a flower, or a 
bauble ; if it is denied, he cries ; if it is granted, it is 
no sooner in his possession, than he pulls it to pieces with 
his own hands. In school years the holyday hours are 
looked forward to with delight ; when they arrive, their 
brightness is often obscured by disappointment in> one 
way or other. The mere man of business may, in affcer 
life, look back with wonder, on the things that engaged 
his youth with the ardor of intense interest ; yet he is, 
in fact, still pursuing shadows, which he is destined to 
find as unsubstantial, and as incapable of yielding true 
satisfaction. 

But^ in casting our eyes backwards on the times of 
which as correct a picture has been attempted as con- 
sists with their remoteness, it will readily occur, that 
they were not likely to admit even of the sort of tran- 

Suillity that we are now privileged to taste ; the sound of 
be trumpet and the alarm of war was often heard, and 
when a temporary cessation of strife brought repose to 
others, the WyclifGites were all the more in danger of be- 
ing betrayed to death. It is profitable then to contem- 
plate them as they walked by the light of the Divine tes- 
timony, through snares and persecutions, in a day of 
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darkneM and gloominess, and amidst diffieolties to wMoh 
the calmer period in which we live affords no parallel. 

The &ith of God's people is the same at all times, and 
in all places they ought to carry about with them the 
impress of those who have been sealed from on high. 
They have ever found the provisions in the divine word 
sufficient for directing, sustaining, and comforting, under 
trials from which flesh and blood instinctively shrink. 
They have nothing in themselves more than others, but 
they ask, and they receive ; all the grace a human crea- 
ture can have is imparted, never inherent, and it is given 
according to the time of need ; faith, strengthened by 
grace, makes the faintest heart courageous, and gives en- 
ergy to the most timid spirit, and hence arise those as- 
tonishiug instances of moral heroism, at which the world 
is sometimes constrained to look and wonder. 

The signs of the times point to a further sifting of pro- 
fessing Christians ; the religion of many has no better 
foundation than custom or education, and such a belief 
is ill calculated to comfort under the ordinary troubles 
of life, how much less, to carry its subjects through an 
open testimony in the face of such fiery trials as have 
been before made the means of testing the sincerity of 
others, and may yet await us. It would be wise to be 
taking heed to our ways and to make provision before 
the storm comes. The joy which the world can neither 
give, nor take away, is not materially affected by any 
combination of earthly events ; it may, and shall be 
found under all circumstances by those who seek it ; and 
the possessors of this promised and heavenly gift are 
alone capable of understanding, in its full import, the 
state of mind thus described by the Apostle, " Sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing."* 

Trials shall come, — persecutiohs inay come ; but, with- 
out fearing any reply that can be made to it, we repeat 
the Apostle's question, 

" Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followere 
of that which is good?"t 

♦2Cor.Yi. 10. tlPet.iii. 13. 
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